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CAESAR AND THE BRITISH GENERAL STAFF. 





HE student of military tactics will find Caesar’s aecount 
of the battle of Pharsalus extremely interesting and 
instructive. Details regarding most of the battles of antiquity 
are so meagre that it is seldom possible to follow the operations 
by which one army gained the superiority over another. But 
in the case of the battle of Pharsalus Caesar in his Civil War 
(iii, 84-98) gives a full description of the disposition of his 
forces, his manner of deploying, and the tactics adopted by 
himself and Pompey both during and after their encounter. 
There is much in these chapters that reads like the instructions 
laid down for infantry training by the General Staff of the 
British War Office. And if the system of tactics advocated 
by our General Staff is sound, then the strategy of Caesar in 
this famous battle was sound, and was the primary cause of 
his victory over a force numerically more than twice as strong 
as his own. | 
To appreciate fully the superiority of Caesar’s tactics it 
will be necessary to study in detail the ground on which the 
battle was fought, the dispositions of both armies, the general 
plan of both commanders before battle was joined, the modi- 
fications of their plans during the action itself, the final result, 
and lastly the use which the victor made of his victory. A 
clear idea of the ground on which the battle was fought will be 
obtained from the accompanying diagram. Pompey’s legion- 
ary soldiers are drawn up on the line P to Q. His right wing 
is protected by a river with steep banks and his left by the 
spurs of a mountain. In front of his line of battle the ground 
is level and suitable for the action of cavalry in which he has 
an enormous superiority in numbers. The cavalry together 
with the slingers and archers is posted on the extreme left 
where Pompey himself has taken up his position. As regards 
his plan of battle he has one idea and only one—to hurl his 
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whole cavalry, along with the slingers and archers, on Caesar’s 
right wing with the view of outflanking him. By this one 
device alone he expects to win the day as we learn from the 
following extract taken from chapter 86. 

* “Pompeius, too, as was found out afterwards, had deter- 
mined, with the general encouragement of his men, to fight a 
pitched battle. For he had gone so far as to assert in the 
council of war on previous days that Caesar’s army would be 
repulsed before the lines met. When several had expressed 
surprise at this: ‘I know,’ said he, ‘that I am promising a 
thing almost incredible, but listen to the nature of my plan 
that you may go forth to battle with a stouter heart. I have 
induced my cavalry—and they have assured me that they will 
do it—as soon as the two armies have drawn nearer, to attack 
Caesar’s right wing on his open flank and by surrounding his 
line from the rear to drive his army in confused rout before a 
weapon is cast at the foe by us. So we shall finish the war 
without imperilling the legions and almost without a wound. 
And this is not difficult, considering that we are so strong in 
cavalry.” 

In his plan of battle Pompey has committed two of the 
worst blunders of which a general is capable. In the first 
place he has deployed too soon, for all his men are in position 
before Caesar’s approach to the field of battle, and one glance 
at his formation is enough to show just what his intentions 
are, and in the second place his whole force is in the firing line 
from the start. In other words, he has kept back no reserves 
and therefore, once he has launched his attack, he can do 
nothing to influence the fight. 

In regard to Pompey’s first error, that of deploying too 
soon, this is what our General Staff has to say in Field Service 
Regulations, Part I, Section 102: 

“Before deploying it wil! usually be desirable for each 
column to close up and assume a formation of assembly... . 
It is important that the deployment should be concealed from 
the enemy by the action of the advanced troops.” 


* All the translations in this article are taken from The Loeb 
Classical Library. I have taken the liberty of italicizing a few words 
and phrases for the purpose of emphasizing a comparison. Occasionally 
a word of explanation is inserted in brackets. 
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DIAGRAM of THE BAT TLE-FIELD 
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KEY TO THE DIAGRAM. 





P to Q=Pompey’s line of battle. 
A=Pompey’s infantry in three ranks. 
B=Pompey’s cavalry, slingers, and archers. 
M to N=Caesar’s line of battle. 
C—Caesar’s infantry in two ranks. 


D=Caesar’s cavalry. 
S=Supports, composed of six picked cohorts. 

R=Reserve, composed of the third rank, drawn from each legion 
Caesar’s infantry amounted to 22,000. 

Pompey’s infantry amounted to 47,000. 
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As to the second blunder, the necessity for providing a 
reserve force is given as one of the first principles to be ob- 
served in infantry attacks. In Infantry Training, 1914 (Sect. 
121, Par. 2), we read: “Part of the infantry available will 
form the firing line, a portion of which will usually be kept 
back to form supports. Behind these will follow local reserves 
in the hands of battalion, brigade, and divisional command- 
ers,” and in Section 122, Par.5: “Next to the conception of a 
sound plan o1 attack |...j. 2% the most important duty of a 
battalion commander is the handling of his local reserve. It 
is by means of this reserve that he makes his influence felt in 
action.” 

If, then, the rules of our General Staff are sound Pompey 
committed two serious blunders, firstly in drawing up his line 
of battle fully deployed and exposed to Caesar’s view, and 
secondly in providing neither supports nor reserves for any 
part of his line. 

Let us now consider the disposition of Caesar’s forces and 
his plan of attack. A study of the diagram will show Caesar’s 
legions drawn up in the following manner: The whole line M 
to N is occupied by the first two ranks only, the third rank of 
each legion being kept back to form a reserve. Out of this 
third rank Caesar has selected six cohorts as supports, and has 
stationed them at the critical point opposite Pompey’s cavalry. 
Thus we see that Caesar’s division of his forces into “firing” 
or attacking line, supports, and reserve follows precisely the 
system laid down by our General Staff. And indeed this divi- 
sion of his attacking force is only common sense, for if any 
point of the battle line is broken he can throw forward his 
reserve, while his supports are placed where they are likely to 
be most needed, that is, opposite Pompey’s cavalry. Pompey, 
on the other hand, has placed his whole force of infantry, cav- 
alry, archers, and slingers in the attacking line from the 
outset, so that he has not a single man in reserve to reinforce 
any part of his line which may be broken. As we have seen 
he has but one idea—to overwhelm Caesar’s right wing by the 
sheer weight of his cavalry. 

We should now be in a position to appreciate what actu- 
ally took place and this we shall allow Caesar to tell in his own 
words as translated by The Loeb Classical Library (page 329) : 

“And after a brief interval, again renewing their rapid 
advance, they (Caesar’s men) discharged their javelins and 
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quickly drew their swords, according to Caesar’s directions. 
Nor indeed did the Pompeians fail to meet the emergency. For 
they parried the shower of missiles and withstood the attack 
of the legions without breaking their ranks, and after dis- 
charging their javelins had recourse to their swords. At the 
same time the horse on Pompey’s left wing, according to 
orders, charged in a body and the whole multitude of archers 
poured forth. Our cavalry, failing to withstand the attack, 
gradually quitted their position and retired. Pompey’s cavalry 
pressed forward all the more eagerly, and deploying by squad- 
rons began to surround our lines on their exposed flank. 
Caesar, observing it, gave the signal to his fourth line (i.e. the 
supports) which he had composed of six cohorts. These ad- 
vanced rapidly and with colours flying attacked Pompey’s 
cavalry with such fury that not one of them stood his ground, 
and, all wheeling round, not only quitted the position but forth- 
with in hurried flight made for the highest hills. When they 
were dislodged, all the archers and slingers, left defenceless 
without support, were slain. With the same onslaught the 
cohorts surrounded the left wing, the Pompeians still fighting 
and continuing their resistance in their lines, and attacked 
them in the rear. At the same time Caesar ordered the third 
line (i.e. the reserve) which had been undisturbed and up to 
that time had retained its position, to advance. Sc, as they 
had come up fresh and vigorous in place of the exhausted 
troops, while others were attacking in the rear, the Pompeians 
could not hold their ground and turned to flight in mass. Nor 
was Caesar wrong in thinking that the victory would originate 
with those cohorts which had been posted (as supports) oppo- 
site the cavalry, as he had himself stated in exhorting his 
troops; for it was by them that the cavalry was first repulsed, 
by them that the archers and slingers were slaughtered, by 
them that the Pompeian force was surrounded on the left and 
the rout first started.” 

We have seen then that the disposition of Caesar’s troops 
conforms precisely to our own methods for infantry in the 
attack and his success was certainly the result of his tactics, 
for he was fighting against a force which outnumbered him 
two to one. It is to be remembered also that this was a battle 
fought by Romans on both sides, not by Romans against un- 
trained barbarians. But perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about Caesar’s tactics on this occasion is that the formation 
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which he adopted was originated on the spot after he saw how 
Pompey’s line of battle was drawn up. The usual method of 
drawing up a line of battle was to station the legions in three 
ranks just as Pompey had done. Caesar’s plan of removing 
the whole of the third rank from each legion, transforming it 
into a new unit and using it as a reserve force was decidedly 
novel, and his use of the six picked cohorts posted opposite 
the point of danger was as novel as it was successful. As he 
himself points out in the passage quoted above, the six cohorts, 
acting as supports, were the determining factor in winning the 
battle while the reserve behind them finished the business by 
completely routing the enem.y 

Even with regard to the manner of advancing to the 
attack Caesar and our General Staff are in complete agree- 
ment. Pompey had previously ordered his men to await 
Caesar’s attack without moving from their position. The fol- 
lowing extract from chapter 92 gives Pompey’s reasons for 
this command together with Caesar’s comments: 

“He is said to have given this command on the advice of 
G. Triarius, in order that the first charge and impetus of the 
troops might be broken and their line spread out, and that so 
the Pompeians marshalled in their proper ranks might attack 
a scattered foe. He hoped, too, that the javelins would fall 
with less effect than if they themselves discharged their jave- 
lins and advanced; also that by having a double distance to run 
Caesar’s soldiers would be breathless and overdone with 
fatigue. Now this seems to us to have been an irrational act 
on the part of Pompeius, because there is a certain keenness 
of spirit and impetuosity implanted by nature in all men which 
is kindled by the ardour of battle. This feeling it is the duty 
of commanders not to repress but to foster, nor was it without 
good reason that the custom was instituted of old that signals 
(bugles) should sound in every direction, and the whole body 
of men raise a shout, by which means they thought that the 
enemy were terrified and their own men stimulated.” 

Compare these words of Caesar with the following from 
Infantry Training, 1914 (Page 134, Par. 5): 

“The main essential to success in battle is to close with the 
enemy, cost what it may. A determined and steady advance 
lowers the fighting spirit of the enemy and lessens the accu- 


racy of his fire. Hesitation and delay in the attack have the 
opposite effect.”’ 
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And on Page 146, Par. 3, we read: 

‘The commander who decides to assault will order the 
charge to be sounded, the call will at once be taken up by all 
buglers, and all neighbouring units will join in the charge as 
quickly as possible. During the delivery of the assault the 
men will cheer, bugles be sounded and pipes played.” 

The next thing to consider is the proper mode of pro- 
cedure when the assault has been successful. On this point 
read Infantry Training, 1914 (pages 146 and 147). 

“If the assault is successful and the enemy driven from 
his position, immediate steps must be taken to get the attack- 
ing infantry in hand for the further work that lies before 
them. .... A portion of the troops must at once be pushed 
forward to harry the retreating forces. . . . Units must be 
ready to carry on the pursuit by day and night without regard 
to their exhaustion. . . . A commander must demand the 
impossible and not think of sparing his men.” 

Compare Caesar’s orders after the assault, (chapters 95, 
96, 97): 

“When the Pompeians were driven in flight within the 
rampart of their camp, Caesar, thinking that no respite should 
be given them in their terror, urged his men to take advantage 
of the kindness of fortune and attack the camp. And though 
fatigued by the great heat, for the action had been prolonged 
till noon, they nevertheless obeyed his command with a spirit 
ready for every toil... .. Caesar, having got possession of 
the camp, urgently demands of his men not to let slip an oppor- 
tunity of completing their task through absorption in plunder.” 

The Pompeians, who had escaped from the battle-field and 
from the camp and had taken up their position on the neigh- 
bouring hills, began to retreat along the ridges. Caesar imme- 
diately followed them up with four legions. 

“On observing this the Pompeians halted on a certain 
hill. The foot of this was washed by the river. Caesar ex- 
horted his troops, and then, although they were worn out by 
the continuous toil of a whole day, and night was now coming 
on, nevertheless cut off the river from the hill by a line of 
fortifications, so that the Pompeians might be unable to get 
water at night. When this work was concluded the enemy 
sent a deputation and began to treat of surrender.” 

These then were the tactics of Julius Caesar in the battle 
of Pharsalus and a study of them explains to a great extent his 
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reputation as one of the greatest generals of antiquity, while 
a comparison of his methods with those of our own General 
Staff would seem to show that, after due allowance is made 
for the difference in weapons, the fundamental principles of 
military tactics are the same now as they were two thousand 


years ago. 
G. W. MITCHELL. 


NOTES OF A NORTHWESTERN TRAIL. 


N June 1st, twenty-three years ago, I left Regina in ad- 
vance of an exploration party which was proceeding 
northwards into the Athabasca-Churchill river country. My 
particular duties were to proceed to Prince Albert over the 
newly-completed Regina and Long Lake Railway and from 
Prince Albert to travel northwestwards one hundred and fifty 
miles to Green Lake, taking with me overland two Peterbo- 
rough canoes and some camp equipment. At Green Lake I 
was to await the arrival of the chief and other members of 
the party. In those days I kept a diary and I will transcribe 
a portion of it—as faithful a copy as I can of the conditions at 
that time and their impressions. What a desolation the coun- 
try between Regina and Prince Albert was even in this prairie 
springtime! an infinity of flatness and short grass traversed 
by parallel rows of grass-grown buffalo runs which seemed 
always to be leading off to the long low horizon. 

There were no houses where now is one of the best wheat 
growing districts of the west. Nothing but an occasional 
water tank; our train left Regina at 9 a.m. and was due at 
Prince Albert at 9 in the evening. Sometimes we waited on 
the lonely landscape to avoid being ahead of our schedule, not 
that it could matter much whether we reached a water tank on 
time, but we had to be at Saskatoon, the crossing of the South 
Saskatchewan, for a meal. 

We crossed a low bridge over this river and pulled up at 
a long, low log shack where we were well fed for fifty cents 
apiece. The only other objects in view besides ourselves were 
the bridge and a few cords of buffalo bones awaiting shipment 
to a sugar refinery or fertilizing plant in the East. These 
were the beginnings of Saskatoon. 

Prince Albert, in the broad wooded valley of the North 
Saskatchewan, had long been isolated from mechanical civili- 
zation and retained its old time conditions much more than is 
usual with the terminus of a pioneer railway in Canada. It 
had an air of Hudson’s Bay Company, Red River and the Great 
Plains, such as may cling long to a place in touch with the 
wilderness beyond it but with only a thin thread of steel rails 
leading back to the main highways of civilization. 
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The Honourable Hudson Bay Company supplied us with 
freighters to carry the frail canoes over the rough trail to 
Green Lake; these were lashed side by side to a framework on 
a wagon. The rest of the company consisted of three oxen, a 
Red River cart, another wagon and four ponies, all under the 
care of a venerable halfbreed, his son Henry, and his son-in- 
law Julius; Julius was a great stolid fellow; he could talk 
English a little and did so with an expression of mixed gravity 
and perplexity which was laughable. He impressed upon me 
the necessity of some little things which might be useful on 
the trail, then departed to his people who were now camped 
across the river, with the understanding that we would start 
next morning. Next morning came and I found them all 
sleeping soundly, instead of being ready to start. Julius went 
off to look for the horses, but returned without them. ‘“‘Damn 
strange,” he said in his perplexed way, thoughtfully stroking 
his bristly black hair with his left hand. At noon the recreant 
animals were found and we proceeded on our way, the old 
man leading the caravan with the canoes laced upside down 
upon his wagon. We passed at first through wooded sand 
hills and came at evening to Round Plain, near which we 
camped. Julius established himself as high priest of the cook- 
ing and did it very well, but being unused to the beneficent 
effects of baking powder as a means of leavening bannocks, 
applied it with such valor that the results astonished him. 
These people, natives of the plains, travel by short stages and 
start very early in the morning. At daybreak the first thing 
I heard in the chill morning air was the sound of prairie 
chickens, strutting and drumming on a little mound near by, 
then a report which put a sudden stop to their early matins, 
or “‘stag dance’, as it is called, a most grotesque performance 
which always reminds me of Darwin’s Terra del Fuegians who 
went up a little hill to howl a greeting to the rising sun. 


The second day’s travel was through thick, muddy, poplar 
woods with occasional obstructions in the form of mud holes 
and fallen trees; towards evening we emerged from these on 
to a prairie upland beside Shell river, a lovely country of mixed 
prairie and trees, spruce and poplar; now settled, I believe, by 
farmers. Our camp was in one of these little meadows which 
carried sears of the buffalo days in the form of grass-grown 
trails and wallows; at sunset a long, creaking caravan of Green 
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Lake Indians in Red River carts passed us on their way to 
Prince Albert. 

The third day we continued along the Shell river for a 
time, then crossed it and went northwards. The day was hot 
and flies intolerable. In the afternoon we approached a more 
hilly, sandy country full of plateaux and spruce grown ravines, 
and camped at the Sandy Lake Indian Reserve, a well placed 
reservation round the shores of a lake well stocked with white- 
fish. Julius, having grown tired of making bannocks, per- 
suaded the Indian women to cook enough for several days. 
We heard here of a great dance to be held soon on Big river, 
which was on our way forward—a yearly festivity for all the 
bands of Indians in the district. 

On the fourth day we entered some low and wooded hills, 
thence descended to the grassy valley of Big river. This was 
the point of concentration for the Indians’ dance, which was 
to take place on a little plain on the western side of the river. 
Already there were about twenty lodges set up and more 
arriving rapidly. Parkman in his “Oregon Trail’ has pictured 
Indian encampments asleep and in action; this one was in 
action, horses roaming the hillsides, dogs, children and squaws 
roaming the little woods and beside the river, dogs howling, 
children calling, and a multitude of little fires. A large lodge, 
made mostly of poles and leafy branches, was being put up 
for the dance, by the women. This ceremonial dance takes 
place at a certain stage of the leaves; it seems to be a sort of 
May Day idea. Evening settled things down until some ap- 
proaching friends, or other sufficient reason, started a fusilade 
of gunshots; each man seemed possessed with the idea that his 
salvation depended upon loading very quickly so as to fire 
again. This sort of thing kept up all night, the shots being 
fired through the smoke-hole apex of the lodge, or its doorway. 
and sleep was impossible, for this set the dogs howling as well. 

Next morning my companions were loath to move on. 
More Indians were arriving and most Indians are cousins, or 
say so, but we left the dance camp and proceeded through a 
country of long grassy slopes and wooded hollows, also many 
little lakes, at one of which we waited for an Indian to lift his 
nets. A thunderstorm came up and evening settled in a 
drizzling rain. At this camp one of the oxen strayed back; 
perhaps he meant to be a burnt offering at the dance, at any 
rate he returned with a halfbreed on his back at a brisk trot. 
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Next day, the sixth out from Prince Albert, we met a 
foraging band of Pelican Lake Indians en route to the dance, 
all wearing blankets and having about them the proceeds of 
hunting. One would have several sorts of waterfowl dangling 
at his waist, another half a dozen muskrats, others with eggs 
or young birds. Such visitations mean a smoke and often a 
feed, but in time we pushed on and re-entered the valley of 
Big river amidst heavy woods. Here a cart axle broke, and 
we had to camp early while it was being renewed by Julius 
and Henry. 

The old man was patriarchal, he led the way and drove 
the wagon with the canoes on it, but nothing else. He ate his 
meals alone, or if he had a bird or other choice portion would 
invite me to sit with him, otherwise I also ate my meals alone, 
but Julius and Henry squatted round the fire in less lonely 
state. The old man, son of a Hudson’s Bay factor, spoke 
English well; he had been to Red River to school when young 
but the life of the plains possessed him entirely. He told me 
many stories of the buffalo days and how the Indians expected 
them to return; how he had seen the boulders grow from year 
to year alongside the trails to Carleton and Fort Pitt. In 
these days, he said, all men must work or starve; in the good 
old days they only had to hunt and live in plenty. He was a 
gentle old man, but his dog “Powtherr’, as Julius called him, 
was a most inflammable beast. I have watched the old man, 
who carried his own tea kettle and made his own fire, patiently 
trying to make that fire on a wet evening with his flint and 
steel and tinder, refusing all aid in the way of matches; he 
clung to what old customs he could. 

On June 10th, seven days out from Prince Albert, the trail 
passed through heavy timber, sand hills and muskeg, all very 
tiring to the caravan. So we camped early in a beautiful 
green grassy glade. From this place onwards to Green Lake 
there is a continuous forest, with no grass for the animals. 
At nine o’clock next morning we descended a slippery clay hill 
to a little clearing beside the eastern end of the lake; all around 
was an unbroken prospect of green woods, with a short view 
of lake water. A peaceful spot—peaceful to the point of des- 
peration—it looked as if no one had been there for months, nor, 
after a few days of solitude, did it seem as if anyone would 
ever come to it again. Robinson Crusoe at least had a wide 
prospect and a dog, but I had nothing, for my companions of 
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the past week, after consigning their loads to my care, turned 
about and hastened back to the open grassy country, where, 
no doubt, they soon joined their half-brethren at the Big River 
dance. The old man with some felicity bade me farewell with 
a “God bless you”, and I was left alone. Somewhere—for I 
had no map—was a Hudson’s Bay post about eighteen miles 
up the lake westwards, but here was nothing but silence; an 
empty warehouse and a little cottage beside the edge of the 
clearing—it had lost its door and window. The first evening 
(Sunday) I took possession of this place, but next day put up 
a tent in the middle of the clearing where things could not 
come in through open doors or windows, if any there were to 
come or seem to come. The warehouse had a hastily aban- 
doned earthwork around it. In the 1885 Rebellion, it is said, 
a detachment came up here from Prince Albert to defend its 
- valuable contents of the winter fur catch against a raid by 
Cree Indians. It was raided, and the furs carried off, but 
before that happened the defenders had become fearful and 
decamped. Two loons, fit occupants of lonely lakes, addressed 
their cries and attention to me. I had no gun or I might have 
replied to their mocking voices. Day after day passed in too 
perfect peace, and it grew monotonous. One evening a soli- 
tary Indian appeared in a canoe. I tried to find from him 
the whereabouts of the Hudson Bay post, but got little infor- 
mation. As another evening and another night as well as tran- 
quility approached, I put one of the canoes on the lake and set 
forth to find Green Lake Post. Twilight is a matter of hours 
in northern regions in the month of June and as I was seeking 
a smooth shore on which to sleep I saw against the skyline to 
the west outlines too square for trees and continued my way. 
It was the Post; a white man with a heavy black beard met me 
on the beach—the officer in charge, a Mr. Dreever, who had 
come out to the Hudson’s Bay service by way of Hudson Bay 
in 1860. Here I was very welcome, and glad to talk again to 
some one. 

Next morning I saw the winter catch of fur and the press- 
ing machine which made it up into bales. Some of them with 
as many as eight hundred rat (musquash) skins, others of 
more valuable fur worth six or seven hundred dollars a bale. 
This post was one time of more importance, as a building place 
for York and flat boats, to be used on the Hudson Bay, Lac La 
Cross, Methy Portage route to Athabasca River and the Peace. 
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Now the trade passed by way of Edmonton, Athabasca Land- 
ing and the Hudson Bay steamers on Athabasca, Peace and 
Mackenzie rivers, as it does at the present time; so the old 
Churchill River route was abandoned as a through route and 
its glories were declining. There has always seemed to me to 
be more history about these old posts than in much older places 
in Eastern Canada; perhaps it is the sense of decay and the 
presence of ancients who live more or less on the bounty of 
the Great Company. 

Returning next day, for I feared to be absent should the 
Chief arrive, I found my solitary glade as I left it, a thin blue 
smoke arose from the Indian’s tent, now moved further on, 
for no place is home to these people except it be a setting of 
wilderness. Next day was rainy, dull enough in a little “A” 
tent with nothing to do, but as darkness came so came a wel- 
come sound of wheels. A democrat drove up but not with my 
people. It was Alick Sand, a halfbreed, bringing the young 
daughters of the Chief Factor at Isle La Crosse to meet and 
return with the brigade of flat boats or batteaux soon expected 
with the winter fur catch of the district. 

I turned over the wretched little cottage to them; indeed 
it was not mine to bestow, but my sense of proprietorship had 
grown with my stay. I also gave them provisions, but as 
Alick Sand’s ideas of being generous to himself were quite 
comprehensive I had to stay his hand. 

Next day, June 19th, at midday, we heard the measured 
beat of great oars or sweeps away up the lake long before we 
sighted the approaching brigade—great flat-bottomed bat- 
teaux, eight men rowing, four on each side and one steering; 
women, children, dogs and all the motley of an Indian camp 
aboard. Their first occupation on reaching the shore was to 
have a good stare at everything, myself in particular. Then 
began the unloading the boats and placing of fur bales in the 
warehouse. Indians, so quiet and deft in ordinary life, seem 
to become possessed when they work on a brigade; half naked 
and bareheaded they pile great loads on their backs, then start 
off at a low swinging trot, cast it down at the appointed place 
and return swiftly for more. This work done, a sail or other 
makeshift shelters them from the sun or rain. Meanwhile the 
fires are lighted and meals are cooked—such meals! Fish or 
animals are split open, placed in a cleft stick which is stuck in 
the ground beside the fire, and eaten at any stage between 
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warm outside and quite cooked; bread is made by opening a 
sack of flour, pouring in some water, stirring this with a short 
stick until a fair sized lump adheres to it, then toasting it as 
before in front of the fire, or, if in no great haste, the cake 
may be flattened on an adjacent smooth rock. Tea and very 
fat bacon are treats; the bacon is reduced to oil and the solid 
parts cast to the ever hungry, prowling dogs. 

Work and food being over, these savages betake them- 
selves to gambling, their shouts and the unceasing tom-tom 
drums lasted until morning—a violent transition in my peace- 
ful spot. 

The day after the savages arrived brought the Chief; our 
cook, a Nova Scotian, some time resident in the West and a 
spectator of the Duck Lake fight of 1885. The driver who 
brought them up was lately from the east, he was new to the 
ways of the west and had been stimulated by grizzly bear and 
Indian stories furnished by the cook. He contemplated the 
return journey to Prince Albert by himself with mortal dread, 
refused provision for the way back, saying it was his firm 
determination to neither eat nor sleep until he got there. 

Some days later we reached Isle La Crosse Hudson’s Bay 
Post, headquarters of the district, and taking with us two 
Chipewyans and a French halfbreed interpreter, set out upon 
the real exploration, from which we did not return until 
October. 

J. C. GWILLIM. 


NATURAL MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 





The Sidereal Day. As a tentative definition of a sidereal 
day we may say that it is the interval of time elapsing between 
two consecutive transits of the same star. 

This definition, although not rigidly correct, will answer 
our present purpose. And after sufficient discussion of the 
subject we shall be able to arrive at a correct definition. 

Every astronomical observatory is furnished with a good 
clock which divides the sidereal day into 24 equal parts called 
sidereal hours, each hour into 60 sidereal minutes, and so on. 
This clock is called a sidereal clock, and the time indicated by 
it is stdereal time. And it may be said in passing that to the 
working astronomer the sidereal clock is of more importance 
than the mean time one, as being more generally useful. 

In the accompanying diagram, let s denote 
some particular star, taken as a star of reference s * 
by which to determine sidereal time, and let a : 
and b denote the positions of the sun as seen 
from the earth EF on two consecutive days at 
noon, the direction of motion of the sun, and <—! 
of the rotation of the earth being indicated by HESS: 
adjacent arrows. 

And for the sake of ease of explanation, let 
us suppose that on a particular day at noon, the 
centre of the sun at a and the star s are in the 
same direction as seen from EF. Then, on the 
following day at noon the star will have re- 
mained unmoved while the sun will have ad- 
vanced from position a to position 6. The 
rotation which brings the meridian of a place 
from s around to s again measures a sidereal day, 
while it requires the same amount of rotation plus the angle 
aH'b to measure out the solar or the mean day, according as 
a and b represent the positions of the real sun or those of the 
mean sun. 

We see, then, that if the star were absolutely fixed in 
position, a sidereal day would be, according to our tentative 
definition, the time required by the earth to make one rotation 
on its axis. 
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We see also that the solar day and the mean day are each 
longer than the sidereal day by the amount of time required by 
the earth to rotate through the angle aH'b. Now, as the sun 
makes an apparent revolution of the heavens in about 365 
days, this angle ald is, on the average, about one-365th of the 
circle. And as the earth rotates once in 24 hours, this angle 
represents in time about one-365th of 24 hours, or about 3” 57°, 
By this amount then is the mean day longer than the sidereal 
day. 

To put this under another form. Suppose that we have 
two standard clocks, a sidereal one and a mean time one, both 
reading to 24 hours, and at a particular moment both clocks 
indicate 0? 0” 0s. The sidereal clock will gain on the mean 
time clock at the rate of about 3” 57* per day, so that after one 
year from the aforesaid moment, the sidereal clock will have 
gained 24 hours on the mean time clock, and the two clocks 
will again read 0” 0” 0s, 

This shows us that if both clocks read 0* 0” 0° at the be- 
ginning of the year, the amount by which the sidereal clock is 
ahead of the mean time clock, at any epoch in the year, indi- 
cates exactly the part of the year that has passed away, up to 
this epoch. | 

Thus when the sidereal time is 6 hours in advance of mean 
time, exactly one-fourth of the year has passed; and if the dif- 
ference be 10% 20”, the sidereal clock being ahead by this 
amount, exactly seven-sixteenths of the year has passed. 


To test the running of a watch by a star. 


A star, in its apparent daily revolution about the earth, 
follows the same course from day to day, and comes to the 
meridian, or to any determined point in this course, 3” 56.5 
earlier each day as measured by mean time. 


Choose any star that sets somewhere near the west and 
which, in going down, disappears behind some distant well- 
defined object, such as the roof of a house. Fix a post to guide 
the position of the eye, and, keeping the eye at this point, note 
the time by the watch at which the star disappears. If this is 
done for several consecutive evenings, the records should get 
earlier by 3”56°.5 each evening if the watch or clock is running 
correctly on mean time. 
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Of course, without some further knowledge, this will not 
enable one to get the correct mean time, or even the correct 
sidereal time, its only purpose being to ascertain the rate of 
the watch or clock compared. 


Difficulties in the tentative definition. 

The tentative definition which we have so far adopted is 
subject to several difficulties which we go on to examine. 

First.—The so-called fixed stars are fixed or stationary in 
the heavens only with respect to superficial observation. Ac- 
curate instrumental measurements show that every star has 
its own proper motion and that the stars, instead of being at 
rest in space, as the term fixed star would naturally seem to 
denote, are moving, each with its own motion, some eastwards 
and some westwards, some northwards and some southwards, 
some towards us and some away from us, and in all cases with 
velocities which are very great as compared with any known 
on this earth—velocities from 10 miles to 200 miles per second 
of time. 

The seeming fixity of the stars, by which the grand con- 
stellations undergo no visible change during the years of the 
longest human life, is due to their very great distances, which 
render their movements quite insensible to common or cursory 
observation. 

The nearest fixed star as far as is known, Alpha Centauri, 
is at the great distance of about 25 trillions of miles, or nearly 
three hundred thousand times the distance of the sun, and has 
an apparent proper motion of 3”.7 per year, which is equiva- 
lent to a real linear velocity of 15 miles per second. 

If this star were taken as a reference star for the measur- 
ing of sidereal time, this small motion of 3”.7 a year, if east- 
ward or westward, would make the length of the sidereal day 
differ by nearly 0.0007 sec. in time from what it would be if 
the star were at rest, and this, in a year of 365 days would 
amount to about a quarter of a second. And some stars might 
make this difference less, and some would undoubtedly make 
it greater, so that for the sake of uniformity it would be 


necessary for all astronomers to fix upon the same star as a 
star of reference. 


And of the thousands of stars which appear in the nightly 
vault, no star transcends its fellows to such an extent in every 
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respect as would justify us in elevating it to the position of a 
leader; besides a unity of choice might be difficult to get. 

Second.—A star does not appear to be where it is. This 
would not be the case if the earth were at rest, or if light were 
instantaneous in moving from place to place. But neither of 
these things are so. The earth moves along in a nearly circu- 
lar orbit at a velocity of 18 miles a second, while light waves 
travel onwards at the speed of 186,000 miles a second. And 
the compounding of these two motions has the effect of throw- 
ing the visible representation of the star forwards to a maxi- 
mum angle of 20”.5 in the direction in which the earth is 
moving. 

The consequence is that the visible star makes an annual 
journey about the real star, the path being an ellipse with its 
semi-axis major the constant 20”.5, and its semi-axis minor 
varying from this amount to zero, depending upon the situa- 
tion of the star in relation to the earth’s orbit. 

The apparent displacement of a star due to the causes now 
mentioned is called the star’s aberration. 

Observations upon such a wandering star would have to 
be corrected so as to give the place of the real star before such 
observations could be of practical use in regulating the si- 
dereal clock, and such corrections would render the whole 
matter complex instead of simple. Of course all these diffi- 
culties could be overcome, if there were no other objections to 
taking a star as a standard for obtaining sidereal time. 

Third.—The beginning of the sidereal day, and the epoch 
at which the two clocks, mean time and sidereal, are together, 
should have some fixed and determinate relation to the year. 
But no such fixed relation exists between the year and any star 
whatever. And under these circumstances we must search for 
some other way, than by that of the stars, of controlling the 
beginning and length of the sidereal day; and this we proceed 
to do. 

The great circles of the heavens. If the earth were a 
transparent sphere containing, as lines on its surface, meri- 
dians and parallels of latitude with the equator, an eye placed 
at the centre would see all these projected on the general sur- 
face of the heavens. The projection of the two poles would 
give the celestial poles and the projection of the equator would 
give the celestial equator, and the celestial meridians would all 
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pass through the celestial poles and cross the celestial equator 
at right angles, and we would thus have, on the surface of the 
heavens, a magnified and corresponding copy of the lines of 
reference upon the surface of the earth. 

We have, then, in the celestial equator a great circle which 
divides the whole heavens into two equal hemispheres, a north- 
ern hemisphere and a southern one. 

Again, the plane of the earth’s mean orbit about the sun, 
when extended indefinitely outwards, cuts the surface of the 
heavens in a great circle called the ecliptic, because of its 
relation to eclipes. 

We say the earth’s mean orbit to indicate the path of the 
earth’s centre with some infinitesimal variations, due to the 
attractions of the planets, left out. 

The two great circles with which we are more immediately 
concerned are the equator and the ecliptic, and as these are 
inclined to one another at the angle 238° 27’, they cut each 
other in two opposite points called nodes (nodus a knot). 

In the accompanying illustration, ee 
E denotes the earth, N and S the north a 
and south celestial poles respectively, 
eq the celestial equator, ec the ecliptic, 
and A and D the two nodes. The di- 
rection in which the sun is moving is 
indicated by the arrow. 

As astronomical science seems to . : 
have been developed first in the north- TR Ae toe 
ern hemisphere, it is customary to call the north side of the 
celestial equator the upper side. And hence the node, A, at 
which the sun, in its apparent annual journey about the earth, 
passes from below the celestial equator to above it, is the 
ascending node, and the opposite one, D, is the descending 
node. | 

The ascending node is called also the vernal equinox, from 
the circumstances that when the centre of the mean sun arrives 
at this point spring begins, and the day and the night are 
equal in length. The point is called also the first point of Aries, 
because this point marks the beginning of the conventional sign 
of Aries, one and the first of the twelve Signs or constellations 
of the zodiac. As a consequence, this is undoubtedly the most 
important point in the heavens, and is worthy of being taken 
as the fiducial point from which measurements are to be made. 
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Precession of the Equinox. 


The position of the ecliptic in the heavens is a fixed one, 
or is assumed to be so; that is, its plane is taken to be the in- 
variable plane of the universe. But this is not the case with 
the equator. The position of this latter circle depends upon 
that of the celestial pole, N, and this again upon the direction 
of the earth’s axis. And the earth—and especially its pro- 
tuberant equatorial parts—is acted on by different forces, 
principally the attractions of the sun and the moon, Bee these 
forces so interfere with the even tenor of its 
course as to cause the pole N to describe a sort 
of corrugated circle in the heavens—a corru- pie, 
gation being described in about 18 years, and Eeti ptic 
the whole circle in about 25,000 years. The 
consequence is that the point A, that is the 
ascending node, moves slowly and irregularly 
backwards along the ecliptic, or in a direction opposite to that 
indicated by the arrow. 

This retrograde movement amounts upon the average to 
50”.3 per year, and is known as the precession of the equinox. 

The mean position of A from day to day throughout the 
year is the mean equinox, or the mean position of the ascend- 
ing node, and the sidereal clock, if correct, reads 0* 0” 0° when 
the mean equinox is on the meridian. 

And thus one sidereal day ends and the following onebegins 
at the moment of meridional transit of the mean equinox, and 
the length of a sidereal day is the interval elapsing between 
two consecutive transits of the mean equinox. 

It appears, then, that the terms sidereal day and sidereal 
time, although commonly used, are somewhat of a misnomer, 
inasmuch as a sidereal day has really nothing to do with the 
stars. 

As the mean equinox moves backwards 50”.3 in a year, it 
is easy to determine that it must recede at the rate of 0”.14 per 
day. And as 15” in arc is equivalent to 1* in time, we see that 
the length of the sidereal day is less than the time required for 
the earth to make one rotation on its axis, by almost one- 
hundredth of a second in time. 

Practical use of Sidereal Time. In registering the posi- 
tion of a place on the earth we put down its latitude and its 
longitude, and all places having the same longitude, that is 
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lying on the same meridian, have the same time. To make 
this registration complete it is necessary that we choose some 
one meridian as a zero meridian from which to start, for to 
give the longitude of a place without at the same time indicat- 
ing the point from which we start to estimate our longitude is 
to give no knowledge whatever. All British people, as well as 
those of some other nations, have agreed to adopt the meridian 
which passes through the Royal Observatory at Greenwich as 
the zero meridian. And it is customary, where this is not the 
case, to state the zero meridian in the form 2’ 30” west of 
Washington, or Paris, etc., where the meridians of one of these 
places is taken as a zero meridian. 

In like manner the position of a star is registered by put- 
ting down its declination and its right ascension, declination 
in the heavens being analogous to latitude upon the earth, and 
right ascension to longitude. The zero meridian in this case 
is the celestial meridian which passes through the ascending 
node. And as nationalities do not extend into the heavens, 
there is no variation on this usage. 

The British Nautical almanac gives the places of about 
200 stars—known accordingly as almanac stars—in which the 
places are corrected for proper motion, for aberration, for 
precession, and for all other sources of error, for every tenth 
day throughout the year. 

These stars may be called the foundation for all work 
involving measures of time, and their right ascensions are read 
from the zero meridian eastwards, in terms of sidereal time, 
throughout the circuit of the heavens. Thus if the right 
ascension of a star be 18’ 32” 56s, the sidereal clock should 
show this time when the star is on the meridian, and if it does 
not do so the discrepancy is the clock-error; for instead of 
trying to keep his clock exactly to time—a quite impossible 
task—the astronomer obtains, by star-transits from night to 
night, a record of the error and rate of his clock, and applies 
these as corrections to the results of his observations. 

While day observations depend upon a mean-time clock 
and have only one body, a somewhat irregularly moving sun, 
upon which to rely, those made at night have numerous points 
of reference in the many registered stars which change their 
apparent places with extreme slowness. And thus we can 
understand that the sidereal clock is, to the astronomer, a 
more convenient instrument than the mean-time one is. 
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THE YEAR AND ITS LIMITATIONS. 


In considering the length and limitations of the year it 
becomes necessary that we at first define the word year so ag 
to know exactly what is meant when we speak of it. 

A year is the length of time taken by the earth to make 
one revolution about the sun, starting from some indicated 
point in its orbit, and returning to the same point again. That 
the point should be fixed in space is not an element of the 
definition, for it is doubtful if we can know anything about 
absolute fixity in space. It is enough that the point should be 
of sufficient prominence in the theory of planetary motion to 
make it a point of importance. 

Astronomers define three different years, or rather three 
kinds of year depending upon the particular points taken. 
_ And over and above these there is the calendar or practical or 
civic year, that is, the year used in and for the practical pur- 
poses of life. This last, although derived from one of the 
defined years, is variable in length and is not strictly definable. 

The three years defined are not of equal importance from 
the point of view here set forth, and the first two that we shall 
consider are of very little importance except to the astronomer. 


Anomalistic Year.—On page 355 of the Quarterly for April, 
we have an explanation of what is meant by the earth 
being in perihelion at a and in aphelion at z. Either of these 
points may be taken as a point for defining a year. 

Now the line joining the points a and z passes through the 
sun at S and is known as the line of apsides or the apsis line. 
The angle between the direction of this line and that of the 
sun at any time is called the sun’s anomaly at that time. Thus, 
with the earth at a or in perihelion the sun’s anomaly is zero, 
and with the sun at b its anomaly is the angle bSa, etc. 

Hence the anomalistic year is the length of time taken by 
the earth to go from the perihelion around to the perihelion 
again; or, for the sun, apparently, to go from any given 
anomaly to the same anomaly again. The perihelion point is 
taken as the point of reference, and the anomalistic year 
begins when the earth is in perihelion, which in the present 
year of our Lord is not far from the first of January. 

The sun’s angular diameter, as seen from earth, is a 
function of the sun’s distance from the earth, and as this 
angular diameter is easily measured, the variations in the 
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sun’s distance are easily determined. So it is quite a possible 
and practicable operation to find when the sun is nearest the 
earth, or when the earth is in perihelion, and accordingly 
when the anomalistic year begins. 

In this way it has been discovered that the perihelion 
point a is not a fixed point in relation to the general positions 
of the stars, but that the apsis line has a slow progressive 
movement, that is, a rotation in the same direction as that in 
which the earth moves in its orbit. 

In this manner the length of the anomalistic year has been 
found to be 365.2595 days. 


The Siderial Year. The siderial year has no intimate 
connection with the siderial day or with siderial time, and it 
is usually defined with a star as a fixed point—thus a siderial 
year is the length of time required by the sun, in its apparent 
annual motion about the earth, to go from a given star around 
to the same star again. 


But, as pointed out before, the stars instead of being at 
rest, have each its proper motion so that siderial years deter- 
mined from a number of different stars might not be alto- 
gether consistent with one another. This difficulty is to be 
overcome by either finding a star which is absolutely at rest— 
a difficult if not an impossible undertaking—or finding the 
proper motion of some individual star, and then allowing for 
this motion when determining through this star the length of 
the siderial year. 

To give some idea as to how this may be done, let us 
suppose that there are two stars affected with the same, or 
about the same, linear proper motion, and that one of these 
stars is ten times as distant as the other. Then the angular 
motion of the near star would be ten times as great as that 
of the distant one, so that we have the proper motion of the 
near star to within one-tenth of its true value. And as all 
these motions are exceedingly small when taken for a single 
year, and as such observations can be repeated at liberty with 
stars very much more distant than our supposed one, the 
proper motions of all the nearer and brighter stars may be 
determined to within very close limits. The length of the 
siderial year is thus found to be 365.2567 days, which is 


0.0028 days, or about 4 minutes shorter than the anomalistic 
year. 
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It may be said in passing that the only use of the siderial 
year is to act as a basal period of time in fixing quantitatively 
the progression of the perihelion and the retrogression of the 
equinox, or, as it is generally called, the precession of the 
equinox. 


The Equinoctial or Tropical Year. As its name indicates, 
this year has a relation to the equinoxes, and the point of 
reference here taken, in order to fix the length of the year, is 
the vernal equinox, or the first point of Aries, (see page 20). 
So that the Tropical year may be defined as the time taken 
by the sun, in its apparent revolution about the earth, to pass 
from the vernal equinox around to the vernal equinox again. 


This is the period of time popularly known as the year, 

and its importance is manifest in all our seasonal relations. 
_ And whatever may take place upon this earth—whether there 
be peace or war, famine or bounteous plenty, happiness or 
misery—as long as the sun continues to shine and the earth 
to move in its wonted course, the orderly procession of the 
seasons will never fail. 


Long before man came upon the scene, the great con- 
tinents, with the smaller islands of the seas, have been cheered 
by the revivifying influence of spring, have basked in the 
warmth of the growing summer season, have yielded their 
fruits to the brown and ripening autumn, and have in due 
time put on the winding sheet of winter. And these things 
will endure even though man and all his works should perish. 
In very early times, when possessed of the crudest of astrono- 
mical ideas, and when such things as perihelia and anomalies 
and siderial years were unknown, man found it necessary, in 
some way, to connect the length of his year with the orderly 
return of seed-time and harvest, for these latter things are 
mainly dependent upon the varying positions of the sun in 
relation to the equinoxes. That is to say that he found it 
necessary to establish in some way, however crude, an approxi- 
mation to the length of the tropical year. 


The problem of finding the true length of this year has 
been a problem of the ages, and although attempts at its solu- 
tion must have begun with almost the beginning of man’s 
intelligence, its complete solution has been attained to in only 
comparatively modern times. 
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It is sufficient to say here that this complete solution has 
shown that, at the present time, the length of the equinoctial 
or tropical year is 365.2422 days, and that it is thus 20 minutes 
and 58 seconds shorter than the anomalistic year. Moreover, 
it is highly probable that this length may vary to the extent 
of a second or so in a century. 

Having stated the problem of the length of the tropical 
year and given the results obtained, we next go on to consider 
the means employed in the solution. 

| N. F. DUPUIS. 


SWIFT’S ATTITUDE TO WAR AND RELIGION. 
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N several of his works Swift gives a satirical account of the 
state of religion and politics in his time. He goes the 
length of saying that the foolish make them their playthings, 
and the ambitious the means to attain their selfish ends. In 
A Tale of a Tub the differences between the churches of 
Christendom are compared to a squabble between three 
brothers regarding the mode in which they should wear three 
coats left them by their father’s will. Mud and dirt are hurled 
at the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian Churches. There is 
as little reason in the worship of saints as there is in a fashion 
of wearing a new kind of embroidery. The stern, composed, 
grave demeanour of the Presbyterians is no sign of inward 
holiness but of their wearing, in the language of Swift’s alle- 
gory, a large plaster of artificial caustics. In Gulliver’s 
Travels it is hinted that the disputes between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants are of a piece with those between the inhabi- 
tants of Lilliput and Blefuscu who break their eggs and eat 
them at different ends. As with religion, so with politics. To 
Swift, statesmen are either empty and vain like those of Lilli- 
put, whose chief task was to amuse their master by walking on 
a tight-rope or by jumping over a stick, or they are criminal 
like those Gulliver described to the Houyhnhnms, ready to 
sacrifice thousands of lives if thereby their ambitions might 
be glutted. All such belittling comparisons signify that Swift 
looked with contempt on the political and religious disturb- 
ances of his time. 

His attitude to them was not altogether unique, however; 
for in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a succession of 
thinkers held views not dissimilar. They thought party zeal 
baneful; they desired that religious and political quarrels 
should be settled by common sense and sane reasoning; they 
regarded with a cynical eye rulers and governments who, 
without considering the waywardness of human nature, en- 
deavoured to drive their people into folds fenced about with 
laws and regulations. Montaigne, John Hales of Eton, and 
George Savile, Marquess of Halifax, were among their num- 
ber. So far no critical work has even hinted at a connection 
between Swift and these writers. But without a doubt it 
exists. 
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I do not suppose that anyone will venture to say that it is 
a profitless task, this blowing away of the dust from the 
threads which connect these seventeenth century authors. But 
if anyone did dare to do so I would not violently disagree. 
This kind of literary study is in the height of fashion. It is 
regarded as an indisputable truth in our time that an author 
must be studied in relation to his age and the literary influ- 
ences he has been subjected to. It is sometimes supposed, 
indeed, to contain the whole gospel of criticism. Thousands 
of books are sacrificed to it yearly, thousands of students 
dedicated to it. It has created huge fabrics full of roaring 
machinery, which must go on even if true learning grows 
emaciated and dies in the process. Feeling in this way about 
the study of literary influences and the comparison of one 
writer’s opinion with another’s, having a presentiment that 
such things are no better than an awful labyrinth shrouded 
in damp fogs, and being reluctant to leave the realities of the 
present to wander in an horrid nightmare, I may be pardoned 
for asking myself bluntly what I propose to gain by this in- 
vestigation. I answer with equal directness that I propose to 
show that Swift’s opinions on politics and religion were not 
eccentric nor quixotic nor the fruit of an embittered mind, but 
that they grew out of a conviction rooted deep in his own age 
and in that preceding it. Having established this and pointed 
out the differences of opinion between Swift and Montaigne, 
Hales, and Halifax, I propose to ask what these men, with 
their decided views on international, civil and religious strife, 
would have said to the present war. 


i 


Montaigne, one may say with some truth, was the child of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. The humanism of the 
one gave him an interest in himself and in all things connected 
with men, and a reverence for the wisdom of Socrates and 
Seneca, and for the stoical courage of Plutarch’s heroes. It 
made him see life glorified, 


Clad in the light of its immortal youth. 


But the religious wars and the civil dissensions of the other 
reminded him of a reality less splendid than his sun-kissed 
dreams. He lived through the reigns of Francis II, Charles 
IX and Henry III. In his time took place the massacre of St. 
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Bartholomew, and the cold-blooded treachery of the murder 
of the Guises. The soldiery of both sides gave rein to its most 
violent passions at every opportunity. The leaders brought in 
ruffian mercenaries from Germany and Switzerland to help 
them to annihilate their fellow-countrymen. It was only when 
Henry IV—one who held no religious beliefs with conviction— 
came to the throne, that the warfare was carried on with any 
approach to decency. These dissensions coloured all Mon- 
taigne’s thinking with a hue which some have called scepti- 
cism, and others cynicism, and others agnosticism. They 
forced him to take up the attitude of toleration and reserve 
which is characteristic of him; to assert that human judg- 
ments must always be incorrect because of the incompleteness 
of the data on which they work; and to praise solitude as the 
sovereign good of human nature, because in the midst of its 
- quietness a man becomes conscious of his limitations. 

All the troubles of his time grew, in his opinion, from a 
certain irrationality in the human mind, which could be 
exorcised only with the greatest effort if at all. Men are apt 
to think that only their own opinions are right, only their own 
skies fine, only their own civilization worthy. And yet any 
wide survey of history—Montaigne’s favourite study—will 
prove them wrong. ‘The greatest captains disagreed as to 
whether it was better to send men into battle arrayed in costly 
armour shining with the precious metals, or in serviceable 
armour of steel or iron. In how diverse guises appear Death, 
Poverty. and Pain to different men. ‘‘Some await them 
trembling and fearful; others welcome them with a joyful 
countenance.” The Christians despise the Cannibales for their 
brutality and want of culture; the Cannibales despise the 
Christians because they permit haves and have-nots in their 
midst and pay homage to puny kings. There is a vast deal of 
incertitude in human judgments: all the troubles in France 
had arisen, Montaigne thought, because this had not been 
taken into account. 

In a very remarkable passage he states this definitely. 
Party zeal, he says in effect, the blindness of men to all but 
their own point of view, has caused infinite harm. Well- 
intentioned men on both sides have arrogantly pressed their 
own opinions and forgotten the rights of their neighbours. 
“Tt is common to see good intentions, when not managed with 
moderation, drive men into a seriously wicked state... . . 
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Among good people, even, . . . it can be remarked of several, 
that passion hurries them beyond the pale of reason, and 
makes them sometimes follow unjust, rash and _ violent 
counsels.” 

In Montaigne’s H’ssats and in the way in which he lived 
his life, you have the two weapons with which he fought 
against this error in his mind. In the first place he believed 
that if he knew himself, he would know also other men and 
as a consequence act without excessive zeal or passion towards 
them. The bias of self-righteousness would be corrected; the 
evil of intolerance exorcised. Therefore he set about that 
exploration of his mind and soul of which the E'ssais are the 
record, prying into all its nooks and corners, tearing away 
one by one the wrappings with which passion and prejudice 
had swathed his thoughts, and setting down in their naked 
simplicity the results of his search. In the second place he 
believed that solitude was the soil best suited for the growth 
of this plant of self-knowledge and its fruit, the spirit of 
tolerance. It was in consequence of this belief that ‘at the age 
of thirty-eight . . . having been for long exhausted by the 
slavery of courts and public offices’, he retired into his castle 
of Montaigne and began his long meditation on himself amid 
its quiet. 

He did not live a hermit’s life, it should be remarked. His 
family were about him and the rumour of troubles in it pene- 
trated even into the tower he had set apart for his own special 
habitation. The whole life of the castle courtyard and of the 
countryside about it lay before his windows. A dozen years 
after his retirement he left it to go sightseeing in Italy, to 
become Mayor of Bordeaux, to entertain royal guests. Never- 
theless, he never allowed the long téte-a-téte with himself to be 
interrupted. If away from his retreat he kept, so to speak, 
an isolated tower in his own mind—an arriére-boutique he 
called it—into which he could withdraw at will. ‘We must 
keep an arriére-boutique, quite free, all for ourselves; make it 
our chief retreat and resting-place; in it establish our true 
liberty. There we must hold our daily talks with ourselves in 
such secret fashion, that no acquaintance, no outside element 
may find a place in them.’ 

The influence of ‘honest old Montaigne’ on English writ- 
ers in the seventeenth century was far-reaching. The literary 
form of his essays, their long, seemingly aimless discussions 


ome 
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winding into the heart of a theme by devious rambling ways, 
their vivid phrases smelling of reality, their fashion of dis- 
regarding all but the marrow of a subject were the delight 
and admiration of Dryden, Cowley and Halifax. Montaigne, 
too, inaugurated the literature of confession. It is not likely 
that Isaac Walton would have spoken so freely of himself, nor 
Karle written his Microcosmographie, nor Pepys made his 
diary, had it not been for the renowned Essais. His influence 
on the life and thought of the seventeenth century was just as 
widespread as his influence on its literary forms, though, 
owing to the fact that it worked through underground chan- 
nels, it is more difficult to trace. Many writers and statesmen 
confronted by the tragedy of civil war and of the endless 
dissension on religious matters, retired for a time from the 
din of strife into their arriére-boutique. Only a strong sense 
of duty kept Cowley, for instance, at his post as secretary to 
Queen Henrietta Maria; he was continually pressing to be 
allowed to go into solitude. The happiest part of Clarendon’s 
life after the outbreak of the Civil War was that spent in 
enforced exile on one of the Channel Islands. Over the portal 
of the tower which he usually inhabited, he caused to be writ- 
ten the Montaignesque inscription—Bene vixit qui bene latwit. 
Halifax took every opportunity to escape from the roar and 
whirl of politics to the woods and flowers of Rufford. In these 
men and to a lesser extent in many others such as Falkland, 
Marvell, Penn and Temple, the leaven of Montaigne was at 
work. 


AE 


John Hales, commonly called the ever-memorable John 
Hales of Eton, lived a life of retirement from which like 
Montaigne he could not be drawn unless by command. He 
was born in 1584. In 1612 he became public lecturer in Greek 
to Oxford University. He attended the Synod of Dort in 1618 
and wrote a series of letters describing the proceedings. His 
plain narrative is full of dry humour over the long-drawn-out 
preliminaries, the debates on methods of procedure and ques- 
tions of precedence; it ill conceals his contempt for the ambi- 
tion which he thought to be at the root of these prolonged 
negotiations. In 1619 he withdrew to Eton College where he 
held a fellowship. He died in 1656. 
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Hales’s chief work was his Tract on Schism. In it he 
shows that most quarrels, schisms and dissensions in church 
have arisen over things of no importance in themselves, and 
that, had it not been for contentious and ambitious men stir- 
ring up strife, they never would have arisen. About 1640 
when the tract was written, Archbishop Laud was endeavour- 
ing to make the forms of worship and the doctrines of the 
Church of England uniform as they had never been before. 
The use of the Prayer Book, a belief in Arminius’s doctrine 
concerning eternal salvation, the placing of the communion- 
table altarwise, the wearing of surplices, the beautifying of 
churches by carvings and stained-glass windows—these and 
many other like things he commanded in imperious decrees. 
To get them carried out he smothered opposition, silencing 
questioning friends within his own palace walls by a sharp 
voice and a haughty bearing, in the city forbidding the 
licensing of books written against them, and putting down the 
Puritan ‘lecturers’ in the churches. Fortunately, many 
Englishmen, many Royalists even, did not see eye to eye with 
the well-intentioned visionary. John Hales was their spokes- 
man. His Tract on Schism pleads for freedom in thinking 
about all matters of opinion in religion and about all matters 
of fact also, except the few which even ‘a dull, silly and unlet- 
tered one’ knows to be essential to salvation. 

Heresy and Schism, he starts off by saying, are just 
bogeys to frighten men into uniformity, ‘theological Mormdés 
or Scarecrows which they who uphold a party in Religion use © 
to frighten away such as oppose it.’ Real Schism seldom 
occurs: what is called Schism being but a difference of opinion 
if it does not result in the making of a bishop or the setting 
up of a pulpit. And even in this case, he boldly declares, even 
when one part of the church has broken completely away, the 
division cannot be a vital one, for it is bound to have taken 
place over matters of no importance. About the essentials of 
Christian faith as set down in the New Testament and in the 
Apostles’ Creed there can be no hesitancy. To Hales all 
schisms seemed as trivial and foolish, as that which took place 
after the great debate about the keeping of Easter. He thus 
humorously described it: ‘It being upon error taken for 
necessary that an Easter must be kept; and upon worse than 
an error (for it was no less than a point of Judaism forced 
upon the Church)—there arose a stout question whether we 
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were to celebrate with the Jews on the fourteenth moon or 
the Sunday following? This matter though most unnecessary, 
most vain, yet caused as great a Combustion as ever was in 
the Church; the West separating and refusing Communion 
with the East for many years together.’ 


Why do men make so much of this bogey of schism? Why 
do they struggle so desperately over things which do not 
matter? Hales answers in characteristic fashion in sentences 
which have a breath of humour and a fragrant scent of poetry 
about them. ‘Old men’, he says, ‘line their speeches with 
may-bes and peradventures; but these flowers are seldom 
found in youth’s garden.’ The hotheads, the ambitious, the 
proud, the zealous, it is they who stir up all the dust of strife 
in the world. In religion there are naturally no feudal classes, 
no heraldry of secundum, sub and supra. But self-interest has 

called them into existence and made Christianity the lacquey 
of Episcopal ambition and ministerial zeal. 


ITT. 


In the writings of George Savile, Marquess of Halifax, are 
traces of opinions similar to those held by Montaigne and 
Hales. The nickname—‘Trimmer’—given him by the Tory 
journalist, Sir Roger L’Estrange, and accepted by him as a 
compliment, is one sign of this. In an age eaten up by zeal, 
when in their fierce partisanship priest and politician could 
see no virtue in any doctrines but in those inscribed on their 
own banners, he chose a middle way. He trimmed the ship 
of state when, owing to the violence of over-daring pilots, it 

rocked dangerously. In 1680 when Parliament met, it heartily 
set about considering the Exclusion Bill. The House of Com- 
mons passed it with overwhelming majorities amidst the most 
extravagant enthusiasm. The Earl of Shaftesbury fathered it 
in the House of Lords where also feeling ran high in its favour. 
But there he was met by Halifax: Jotham stood up against 
Achitophel. It would be imprudent, he said, to make the Duke 
of York an enemy of the state, when he actually had Ireland 
and a great army ready to receive his commands. But he 
administered a rebuke to the hotheads of the other side also. 
He was as much afraid of James’s bigotry as of Shaftesbury’s 
and Monmouth’s ambition. Therefore he proposed that James 
should be banished to a distance of 500 miles from England 
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for a period coextensive with the King’s life. Each party was 
soaring too high in its frenzy of intolerance: he clipped the 
wings of both. 

In one of the most striking passages in The Character of 
a Trimmer Halifax breaks out with a great Miltonic eulogium 
of Truth. ‘All the Power upon Earth cannot extinguish her; 
she hath lived in all ages; and let the mistaken zeal of prevail- 
ing Authority christen any opposition to it with what name 
they please, she maketh it not only an ugly and unmannerly 
but a dangerous thing to persist.’ Zeal, partisanship, intol- 
erance are the enemies of Truth. 

Halifax also resembles Montaigne in that he insists that 
it is only through a knowledge of the limitations and possibili- 
ties of human nature that a statesman can legislate and rule 
wisely. This idea permeates The Character of a Trimmer. 
In that work, for instance, he says that a Trimmer would not 
administer the laws against the dissenters in their extremest 
form, for that would simply harden them in their determina- 
tion to resist. He would take into consideration the nature of 
the human beings he rules. He would try to prevail with the 
Church also not to exercise to the full its legal rights. “A clear 
sky would make it look more like heaven and would do more 
to reclaiming these wanderers, than a perpetual terror which 
seemeth to have no intermission; for there is in many and 
particularly in English Men, a mistaken pleasure in resisting 
the dictates of Rigorous Authority; a stomach that riseth 
against a hard imposition, nay, in some, even a lust in suffer- 
ing from a wrong point of Honour, which doth not want the 
applause, from the greater part of Mankind, who have not 
learnt to distinguish; constancy will be thought a virtue even 
where it is a mistake.’ 


IV. 


Let us imagine a man, living at the end of the seventeenth 
century and holding all the ideas of Montaigne, Halifax and 
Hales which I have outlined, to make a confession of his faith 
with regard to political and religious troubles. He would set 
it out, I think, under three articles. 


1. I believe that the religious and political troubles of 
my time have sprung from that weed of intolerance which 
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grows so rank in, and finds such rare sustenance from, 
minds inflamed by ambition. 


2. I believe that if the garden of the mind be thor- 
oughly delved, it can be cleansed of this tare; if a man 
come to know himself adequately he will no more be 
intolerant. 


3. I believe that solitude is the temperature in which 
this change can best take place. 


This imaginary confessor is certainly not Swift. Swift 
must have read Montaigne; Halifax he probably met and con- 
versed with at Moor Park; and if he did not know Hales, which 
is improbable, he knew the spirit of the man through the 
writings of Andrew Marvell. But he did not give his assent 
to all their teachings. Swift, who spent so many years of his 
life hobnobbing with ministers, who retired with such bad 
grace into the wilderness, a lover of Solitude! Swift, the 
writer of The Examiner, The Conduct of the Allies, The 
Drapier’s Letters a tolerant man! It seems absurd even to 
suggest such things. Nevertheless at some points Swift re- 
sembled our confessor. He was ambitious, but his ambition 
never shut out of his mind a sense of justice, or made him so 
eager to climb that he trod down others. While he never hid 
from himself his towering desires, he laid them aside daily to 
do acts of common humanity; because of which, Swift, though 
in his raging bitter moments he wrote books full of blasphe- 
mous condemnations of the human race, has never been set 
down in general estimation as its enemy. Then, too, he was 
not blind to the effects of his most furious fits. Like our con- 
fessor he was self-critical, as the Journal to Stella and that 
table of rules he drew up in youth for his guidance in old age, 
witness. To know the truth about himself he tore away in his 
eagerness not only the wrappings of illusion from his mind, 
but also the skin and the flesh. Montaigne, who worked at 
times, one imagines, with a somewhat self-satisfied air, did 
not push his lancet deeper than he. But most of all Swift re- 
sembles our confessor in his condemnation of war. It was for 
sheer amusement, he says, that Louis XIV of France burned, 
laid waste, plundered, dragooned, massacred. It was for no 
profound moral or political cause but to satisfy an illicit 
passion that Henry IV towards the end of his reign raised so. 
mighty an army and provided so invincible a fleet that all the 
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nations of the world trembled with alarm. JEach suffered 
from a distemper: the mind of the one was clouded with the 
fumes of bestial desire, and that of the other by the heady 
vapours of high animal spirits; so both shook the world. For 
matters of even less worth, if that be possible, for differences 
of opinion on things indifferent millions of lives have been lost 
in war; for a difference of opinion as to whether flesh be bread 
or bread be flesh; whether the juice of a berry be blood or 
wine; whether whistling be a vice or virtue; whether it 
be better to kiss a post or throw it into the fire; what is the 
best colour for a coat, whether black, white, red or gray; and 
whether it should be long or short, narrow or wide, dirty or 
clean. This is Hales’s doctrine sharpened to a murderous 
point and dipped in poison. The meditations on Henry IV and 
Louis XIV might be Montaigne’s. 

Literary movements have often been compared to a river 
which, as it pursues its course, receives many affluents and 
gathers strength and power, or to a little army which as it 
advances, through the gradual inpouring of reinforcements, 
becomes a mighty and irresistible host. But there is a certain 
falsehood in such comparisons; for they leave out of consid- 
eration the infinite amount of changing and regrouping, of 
losing and gaining, which is continually going on in any move- 
ment of the mind. It may be that at times I have fallen a 
victim to this error, and, against my better judgment com- 
placently following the critical fashion of the age, striven to 
show the influence of Montaigne increasing till it culminated 
in Swift. If I have done so, let me strike out against it now. 
Hales is no mere tributary of the great Montaigne nor are any 
of the others. Swift is as far distant from him as is a bleak, 
old, excoriated, northern voleano from the wooded hills and 
debonair skies of the South. Still they have points of contact. 
On the first article of our confessor’s creed, the central stone 
and foundation of it,they all unite—that the wars and religious 
troubles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were due 
to the petty ambitions and wicked self-interest of princes, 
priests and statesmen. 

By some critics Swift has been set down as a moral leper 
for his attacks on religion, and as a madman for his railings 
at governments and politicians. Their criticism is unjustified. 
In the main his attitude to politics and religion was that of a 
whole tribe of seventeenth century writers who stimulated the 
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growth of toleration in England. They did not put an end to 
war. But they created a feeling that war is a ghastly business 
for which no nation dare claim divine sanction. We no longer 
put to death all those taken in battle nor openly declare that it 
was by the blessing of God and His marvellous great mercy 
that we were permitted to do so. Gulliver told the 
Houyhnhnms as an instance of his dear countrymen’s valour 
that he had seen them blow up a hundred enemies at once in a 
siege, and as many in a ship, and beheld the dead bodies come 
down in pieces from the clouds to the great diversion of the 
spectators. When we read an account of such an exploit in the 
present war, in the natural simplicity and honesty of our feel- 
ings, our jubilation is very like Gulliver’s. But when the first 
burst of joy is over and we reflect on it, we do not pray, 
* “Thanks be to thee God Almighty! thy wrathful awakening 
does away with our sins. As the iron in thy hand we smite 
all our enemies on the cheekbone.” In this one respect at least 
the English hypocrites are nearer heaven than the German 
saints. If our enemies had had a few Swifts and Halifaxes 
among them they also would be beyond the Jael state of 
Kultur. 

Could we visit the isle of Glubbdubrib and have the honour 
to call up the spectres. of Montaigne, Hales and Swift— 
Halifax we would call in vain, for with renewed might, 
| With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies, 
he has come to life again and now animates the greatest of 
those sprung from his own Yorkshire soil—and if we con- 
versed with these three, what would we be likely to learn 
regarding their attitude to the present war? Montaigne, I 
- Imagine, would say that he was on the side of his own country 
because the gross beer-drinking habits of its enemies disgusted 
him. He might find himself unable to decide between the 
contestants on grounds of reason, and he might wish that each 
had politely stated its claims to the other and been content to 
sit quietly in his arriére-boutique till time had brought about 


*From a hymn by a German religious poet quoted by Professor 
Gilbert Murray in Herd-Instinct and the War, Atlantic Monthly, June, 
1915. 

+Vide De l Yvrongerie. 
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some silent revolution of opinion or the moss of oblivion had 
overgrown claim and claimant. From the retiring and humble 
Hales it would be difficult to get an answer. One can think of 
him living now as he did in the Civil War, filling his days 
with pious and holy deeds, debarring himself from all “‘com- 
messations and compotations’ and selling even his library to 
give to the poor. 

Swift, with his long gaunt form and white set face and 
eyes staring fixedly ahead, as he was last seen in lfe—what 
would he have answered? There is far more concentrated 
fury in him than in any of the others. He pours steadily a 
thin hard stream of burning acid on the pretensions of men 
to make war, till they are consumed flesh, blood, bone and 
marrow. Looking at the great conflagration I think he would 
slowly repeat his own terrible words: ‘When a creature pre- 
tending to reason can be capable of such enormities I dread 
lest the corruption of this faculty may be worse than brutality 
itself. I am confident that instead of reason men are only 
possessed of some quality fitted to increase their natural vices; 
as the reflection of a hidden stream returns the image of an 
ill-shapen body, not only larger but more distorted.’ But look- 
ing towards his own country and observing how her peace had 
been violated by an armed man, he would be transformed; the 
gloomy lethargy of his paralysis would pass away; he would 
become vigorous and full of spirit as he was when ministers 
called him ‘Jonathan’; and cry: ‘Tear up my old Conduct of 
the Allies. Write it anew, urging War not Peace. An ugly- 
jowled Yahoo has clubbed us in the dark.’ 


W. D. TAYLOR. 


WAR AND POLITICAL ASSOCIATION.« 


gros 


N taking for my subject the second part of the prescribed 
general theme, namely, ‘ Possibilities of international 
co-operation in avoiding occasions for war,’ I assume that 
the word occasions is to be understood as meaning causes, for, 
if it is to be taken in its usual sense as contradistinguished 
from causes, all that could be said upon the subject is that 
there is no possibility of international co-operation in avoiding 
occasions for war. International action could not have pre- 
vented the blowing-up of the Maine, even if it could have 
avoided the predisposing causes of the Spanish-American war; 
nor could it have prevented the assassination of Franz 
Ferdinand, even if it could have avoided the causes of the 
present war. Whether international co-operation can avoid 
or help to avoid causes rather than occasions of war, and, if 
so, by what means, are the points to which I invite your atten- 
tion. And I exclude from consideration all schemes relating 
to settlement of disputes, whether by judges or arbitrators, 
for my subject is not the settlement of disputes but the possi- 
bility of avoiding them—prophylaxis and not remedial action. 
Although the causes which we wish to avoid are many, 
they may, for the purposes of a short paper, be reduced (if we 
omit wars of personal ambition) to one, namely, reasonable 
dissatisfaction with existing conditions. The requisite for 
social tranquility is that men are satisfied with, or at least that 
they unreservedly accept, existing conditions (inclusive of 
conceptions of right) with reference to what they are, and 
what they possess; and the same rule applies to international 
relations. Grounds of social discontent are, from time to time, 
removed by corporate action. And what we have to ascertain 
is whether international co-operation can internationally 
perform the same function. 
History supplies us with very little upon which to found 
hope of favorable reply. We run over the wars of the past in 
order to ascertain whether their causes could have been 





a@This article is a reproduction of an address recently delivered at 
The Lake Mohonk Peace Conference. 
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avoided by international co-operation, and we are met with the 
preliminary difficulty of discovering and defining their re- 
spective causes. Indeed, lapse of time appears to prove that 
those circumstances which at the moment appeared to be 
causes, were, in reality, nothing but occasions for outbursts 
due to the secular operation of causes of a developmental 
character. 

The Thirty Years War (1618-48), for example, we are 
told, commenced with rival claims to the throne of Bohemia, 
but 

“was primarily a religious war, and... . at the same time, 


political and feudal quarrels were interwoven with the religious 
question.” @ 


Nobody can yet separate these factors or adequately define 
them. And any one who looks at the map as settled by the 
treaty of peace (Westphalia, 1648) can now very easily see 
that its arrangements provided no security for the permanence 
of peace. It did not establish conditions with which the 
nations could be satisfied. 

Wars which appear to have commenced with the loss of 
Jenkins’ ear, and a dispute about the succession to the throne 
of Austria, are now described by Professor Seeley (a most 
competent historian) in this way: 


“T point out now that the great triple war of the middle of 
that century (the eighteenth) is neither more nor less than the 
great decisive duel between England and France for the posses- 
sion of the New World. It was perhaps scarcely perceived at 
the time, as it has been seldom remarked since; but the explana- 
tion of that second Hundred Years’ War between England and 
France which fills the eighteenth century is this, that they were 
rival candidates for the possession of the New World, and the 
triple war which fills the middle of the century is, as it were, the 
decisive campaign in that great world-struggle.” 

“Tn the earlier wars of William III. and of Anne other causes 
are more, or certainly not less, operative, for the New World 
quarrel is not yet at its height.” 


It would be difficult to suggest any way in which inter- 
national co-operation could have avoided the cause of the wars 


of foreign empire, at a time when the cause itself was un- 
discovered. 











¢Ency. Brit. vol. 26, p. 852. 
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Coming to later periods, the Crimean war (1854-6) may 
be attributed to the fact that 


“The vast Power which frowns over Eastern Europe . . 
has only a difficult and imperfect access to the ocean, the com- 
mon highway of mankind.” 


The squabbles about the cupola of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the silver star on the Holy Stable, the key of the 
chief door of the Church of Bethlehem, and, those being set- 
tled, the protectorate of Greek Christians in Turkey, were but 
occasions for Russian rebellion against unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. International co-operation did its best to keep the peace 
but, although it nearly composed the squabbles, it could not 
eradicate Russia’s dissatisfaction; and the treaty of peace 


“did not permanently arrest the irresistible advance of Russia; 
it merely set back the clock for some fourteen years.’ 


The Italian war against Austria in 1859, and Italian as- 
sistance to Prussia against Austria in 1866, were avowedly 
based upon Italian dissatisfaction with the existence of Aus- 
trian control, in what Italians regarded as Italian territory. 

Dissatisfaction of Prussia was the cause of the Schleswig- 
Holstein war of 1864, and Bismarck has told us that 


“From the very beginning, I kept annexation steadily before 
MYLGCVER a es 

The Austro-Prussian war of 1866 was due to Prussia’s 
dissatisfaction with her position—both geographical and poli- 
tical. And the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 was welcomed, 
if not caused, by Prussia, as a means of uniting the German 
states. 

Further specification is unnecessary, and probably no one 
will dispute the statement that international co-operation for 
the purpose of avoiding causes of war, really means co-opera- 
tion for the purpose of changing conditions in such manner 
that they shall become reasonably satisfactory to the nations 
interested. In his Reflections and Reminiscences, Bismarck, 
referring to the year 1886, said: 


nn ee ee a ape 
a Walpole: Hist. of E'ng., vol. VI, p. 1. 


a Jbid, p. 65. 
> Reflections and Reminiscences, vol. II, p. 10. 
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“Eternal peace with the Roman Curia is, in the existing state 
of affairs, as impossible as is peace between France and her 
neighbors.” 4 

“The existing state of affairs’”—that was, and is, the European 
difficulty. Can international co-operation improve it? 

Dissatisfaction exists with reference both to European 
and non-European conditions. In Europe, three countries, Italy, 
Servia and Montenegro make huge claims against Austria; 
Austria-Hungary asserts the necessity of dominating Servia; 
Roumania seeks union with her race, at the expense of Austria- 
Hungary and Russia; Bulgaria insists upon reversion to the 
treaty of Bucharest at the expense of Servia, Greece and 
Turkey; Russia is pursuing her traditionary march to the sea; 
Finland seeks her independence, and Poland her resurrection ; 
Denmark and France want restitution from Germany; Italy 
has not forgotten Savoy, Nice and Tunis; and the aspirations 
of Greece, Montenegro, Persia and Armenia must not be 
forgotten. 

Were all these conflicting claims satisfactorily adjusted, 
there would still remain dissatisfaction with oversea condi- 
tions, with regard to which a basis for finality is still more 
difficult to find. I must not be taken as asserting that laws 
regulative of contentions must be formulated prior to the 
establishment of tribunals to deal with them. But I may 
safely assert that there can be no practical co-operation, and 
no judicial tribunal, in the absence of some generally accepted 
view upon fundamentals. For example, at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference of 1914, Rear Admiral Chadwick, after referring 
to the partition of Africa during the last thirty years, said: 


“T think it also may be laid down as axiomatic that no stronger 
country has a right to fence in such regions, which in a way 
are the world’s commons, as their own special commercial re- 
serves. Were the United States, China, Japan, and I think I 
may add Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and Austria, con- 
sulted in the partition of Africa? Was any country outside 
their own conspiracy (for it was a conspiracy) considered by 
England, France and Spain in the question of Morocco? Can 
the inherent right of every country to go and trade in such 
regions on equal terms be taken away by such conspiracies, or 
by any other international arrangements in which all the coun- 
tries have not a voice? I say, No.” 


«Vol. II, p. 148. 
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Whether that conclusion be right or wrong, I do not stop 
to argue. All that I desire to say is that there is no generally 
accepted principle of law or ethics applicable to the solution 
of the question. Nor has any one as yet successfully formu- 
lated the rights associated with the suzerainties, the spheres 
and other webs of influence in which the speedier spiders have 
entangled the helpless flies. For such cases are there any rules 
but those of the primeval forest? Has one hunter a right to 
cut in upon the chase of another? Would interference in the 
present Persian process, for example, be unfriendly? How 
can such causes of dispute be avoided? 

For the re-arrangement of European territorial boundar- 
ies, no one would suggest, in time of peace, the summoning of 
an international conference. Everybody recognizes that until 
such changes are made as will produce reasonable satisfaction 
' among the nations, causes of war—the principal causes of 
war—will remain. But no nation will willingly surrender 
what it has, and no nation would enter a conference charged 
with the duty of investigating titles and settling proprietor- 
ships. Schleswig and Holstein; Alsace and Lorraine; Trieste 
and Trentino; Bosnia and Herzegovina; Transylvania and 
Bukowina; Adrianople and Salonika; Poland and Finland will 
not be dealt with by plenipotentiaries during any period of 
peace. 

Questions relating to oversea interests are of two kinds— 
in legal phraseology they may be called corporeal and incor- 
poreal. So far as European ownership of foreign territory is 
concerned, I see as little scope for international co-operation 
in avoiding causes of war as in connection with alleged wrong- 
ful ownerships in Europe. Whether Rear-Admiral Chadwick 
be right or wrong, the nations who have enclosed the commons 
will not willingly level the fences. Upon the other hand, an 
international conference might well endeavor to formulate 
some rules for international observation, with reference not 
only to future acquisitions, but also to the rights which ought 
to exist in cases of suzerainties, protectorates, and spheres of 
influence. Personally, however, I do not anticipate the con- 
vocation of such a conference. The Have-nots would like it, 
but the Haves would not consent. They have not as yet suffi- 
ciently completed their exploitations. 

Upon the whole, then, we are compelled to say that the 
world is not ready to agree to the removal of those causes of 
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international dispute which usually lead to war. And I have 

chosen, perhaps ungraciously, to sketch the difficulties which 

peace conferences must face, rather than to join either in 

platitudinary expositions of the value of peace, or in con- 

demnation of the frame of mind which European antagonisms 

inevitably produce. Not long ago at one of the conferences 
it was said: 

“When international conferences meet to discuss general 

treaties and conventions, they are still dominated by the spirit 

of diplomatic rivalry. There is a balancing of nation against 


nation. There is a certain apprehension and fear of general 
rules.” @ 


That is perfectly true, but the reason is that general rules, if 
enforceable and enforced, would not only condemn too much 
of everybody’s past,? but would make the existing situation 
unchangeable; and nobody in Europe is quite satisfied that it 
should remain as it is. Many would protest their perfect 
satisfaction, but they are all looking forward—all, from the 
one who has the most and wants more, to those who have lost 
the most and want it back again, with a little addition by way 
of compensatory emolument. 

Affirming, as I do, that the pre-requisite of peace is satis- 
faction with, or, at all events, unreserved acquiescence in, 
existing conditions, I admit no exception in the case of popu- 
larly governed communities, and I take issue with the state- 
ment (made at a recent peace conference) to the effect that 


“a popular government must necessarily stand on the side of 
the rule of law. Any other position would be self-negative. 
Force in such a system can be applied only in the support of 
law.’ 4 ! 


The principal criticism of popular government is not its 
dishonesty, but its ignorance, and its bias. Of all the millions 


¢ Proceedings of the Am. Socy. for Judicial Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes, 1912,, p. 101. 


b The United States would share in the condemnation. See an article 
by Brig. Gen. Crozier in the North American Review, June, 1914, p. 857; 
and an article by Capt. Mahan in the North American Review, July, 1911, 
p. 124. 


¢ Proceedings of The Am. Soe. for the Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, 1912, p. 95. 
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now engaged in war, I think it probable that not two per cent. 
could give a fair account of its causes. Without knowledge of 
the politics and diplomacies as far back (at least) as the date 
of the San Stefano treaty, nobody can make such a statement; 
and the most hopeless features of proposals for democratic 
solution of international disputes are (1) the impossibility 
that the crowd should ever have such knowledge; (2) the 
impossibility of freedom of the crowd from over-powering 
national and racial bias; and (3) the susceptibility of the 
crowd to national and racial appeal. For my part, I would 
trust rather the British government than the British people, 
and President Wilson rather than the best of democratic mobs. 
And is there, then, no relief or prospect of relief for 
Europe? Allow me to lead your thought in another direction. 
Throughout the Roman Empire there reigned the pax Romana. 
Throughout the United States there reigns the pax Americana. 
And throughout the British Empire there reigns the pax Bri- 
tannica. There is internal peace, too, throughout Russia, 
Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, China and Japan. In 
the eleven most populous states of the world there are about 
fourteen hundred out of the total of seventeen hundred mil- 
lions of people, and within the boundaries of each of these vast 
areas there is (I speak, of course, very generally) the best 
security for peace, namely, satisfaction with existing condi- 
tions. Look back, now; at, say, Germany in 1814, and you 
will find a perfect welter of hundreds of kingdoms, principali- 
ties and other trumpery dukeries and knightdoms, all danger- 
ous to one another and incitements to foreign invasion. Look 
back at Italy and her quarrelsome city-states. Look where you 
like and you will find proof of the fact that political incorpora- 
tion means internal peace. It means peace in the sense that 
political incorporation cannot exist (save in the rare case of 
rebellion) in the absence of peace; and in this sense also that, 
by the reduction of several conflicting international interests 
to one interest, the only remaining occasions for quarrel are 
those which may be disposed of by courts of law. In other 
words, political incorporation produces within the territory 
of the state, the establishment of that satisfaction with exist- 
ing conditions which is the prime pre-requisite of the continua- 
tion of peace. And, in thus operating, it reduces not only the 
number of causes of war within the territory of the union, but 
the chances also of embroiling other peoples in the quarrels. 
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The political incorporation of which I have been speaking 
includes unitary states, federations, and empire-states; but 
even such looser unions (Austria-Hungary, for example) as 
are more properly denominated confederations, either provide 
(as in the Germanic Union of 1815) some method of settling 
inter-state disputes, or, at the least, produce a sympathetic 
attitude in which disputes are apt to dissolve and disappear.* 
Peace between Austria. and Hungary, for example, during the 
last forty-eight years would probably have been impossible 
had they not formed a confederation in 1867. 

The two theses of this paper may now be stated. They 
are (1) that the pre-requisite for the maintenance of peace is 
satisfaction with, or at the least unreserved acquiescence in, 
existing relations, and (2) that the establishment of compre- 
hensive federations, or even confederations, is, not only a 
strong guarantee for the cessation of war within the united 
territory, but a reduction in the number of causes of war 
among other nations. And I desire to point out that if these 
assertions are true, then the line of international co-operation 
in avoiding causes of war becomes apparent. 

Substantial rearrangement of the map is not, as I have 
said, possible during periods of peace. War has effected many 
changes in it, and on some occasions, either because of the 
number of nations involved, or because of the intervention of 
other states, the settlement has been the work of what might 
be called international co-operation. The treaties of West- 
phalia in 1648, of Utrecht in 17138, of Vienna in 1815, and of 
Berlin in 1878 were of this character; and another oppor- 
tunity for similar co-operation is about to present itself. Of 
the suggested arrangements then to be made, in the event of 
the defeat of Germany and her allies, let me refer to three: 

First, there is the proposal that the United Kingdom, 
France, Russia and Italy, in permanent union, should regulate 
themselves and the rest of Europe. Only those unfamiliar 
with history and human nature can imagine that such an union 
would survive a decade, and I pass the proposal with the re- 
mark that it is one for the suppression of causes of war, and 
for that reason has no relation to my present subject. | 





«The various Confederations of ancient Greece secured, to a large 
etent, temporary peace between otherwise phate cities. See Free- 
man: Hist. of Fed. Govt. 
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Secondly. Some people contemplate an _ international 
police, acting under the direction of an international commit- 
tee or an international court. But as that means the oblitera- 
tion of separate national forces and promised submission to 
outside authority, the suggestion remains impracticable until 
the United Kingdom can be induced to destroy her fleet, until 
the United States can be induced to promise to conform to 
European and Asiatic requirements, and until some mutual 
confidence in the rectitude of those who never have provided 
any very good reason for such confidence has been created. 
Moreover, that proposal, too, is not within the purview of the 
present paper. 

Thirdly. The only suggestion which has in it the possibility 
of avoiding, or reducing the number of causes of war is that, at 
the close of the war, such re-arrangements. shall be made as 
shall supply the greatest probability of their permanent ac- 
ceptance as fair and reasonable. 

What those rearrangements ought to be, I do not know. 
Probably no man knows. They can be ascertained only after 
consultation between men with large and accurate information 
as to present conditions. The problem is most complex, and 
an approximation to the best solution is all that can be ex- 
pected. But the broad principles of procedure are very clear, 
namely, (1) that territorial adjustments must be based upon 
the will of the peoples particularly interested; (2) that reduc- 
tion in the number of states—combination of several in one— 
produces peace within the united territory and, for that reason, 
reduces the causes of wider conflagrations; and (3) that the 
federal system provides a method by which unassimilable 
peoples can be joined together in happy union. 

From the international conference which shall, at the 
close of the present war, arrange the terms of peace, we have 
a right to expect that it will take warning from the failure of 
previous conferences. For we can now see the futility of 
endeavors to impose, upon sovereign peoples, the limitation of 
the exercise of sovereign rights. We now understand that the 
forcible annexation of the territory of antagonistic populations 
breeds lasting hatred and eventual revenge. We now know 
that peoples and lands do not belong to kings, and that the 
validity of dynastic claims is not the ground upon which 
unions and separations can be justified. We believe that only 
upon principles of justice and righteousness can either per- 
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sonal or international relationships be safely and satisfactorily 
settled. And, for the sake of the world’s future peace, we must 
hope that the coming conference will give us such terms of 
settlement as will offer the best assurance of eventual accept- 
ance by the now warring nations of Europe. 

My reason for the omission of all reference to the 
Americas is probably sufficiently obvious. In Europe, the 
conditions out of which wars may arise may be described as 
territorial, racial, commercial, hegemonic, and dynastic. Of 
these, only one exists in the Americas, namely, the racial, and 
that, when uninflamed by others, is comparatively innocuous. 
If my subject had been the adjustment of difficulties, I should 
necessarily have had to consider the hemisphere in which we 
live, but, fortunately for us, we are all sufficiently satisfied 
with our existing international relationships. No dynastic 
rivalries disturb us. No commercial antagonisms breed en- 
closures of the world’s commons. No state claims, or covets, 
territory in the possession of any other state. The conditions 
are such as make debateable the practicability of a league of 
peace. 

In Europe it is far otherwise, and many decades, if not 
generations, must pass before it will be worth while suggesting 
to the United Kingdom that she should depend for her security 
upon a league or treaty—upon “a scrap of paper’—as suffi- 
cient substitution for the British navy. When the normal 
condition of Europe is one of general satisfaction with existing 
conditions, when the nations have learned to trust one another, 
and when, through long experience, they have become well 
assured that in an international council will always be found 
reasonableness and unselfishness, then, and not till then, will 
the United Kingdom be disposed to consider such proposals as 
have been suggested at the present conference. 


JOHN S. EWART. 


EDUCATIONAL INSURGENCY.* 





HE title of the present address implies an assumption 
which most of its hearers will, I fancy, be willing to 
grant, viz., that there is both in the professional and in the 
popular mind more or less of dissatisfaction with present-day 
educational conditions. My reason for choosing this topic is 
not, however, because I am ambitious to pose as a revolution- 
ary, nor because I think that matters are in a very bad way 
indeed, but because I wish to consider the element of truth to 
be found in certain criticisms which have been offered within 
the past few years upon teachers as a class, upon the methods 
‘which they employ, and upon the product which they turn out. 
Nowadays nearly every one who reads at all reads the 
daily papers and the popular magazines and so I may illus- 
trate the unrest which I have in mind by calling attention to 
certain items and articles with which most of you are already 
familiar. 

This unfavorable comment upon our Public Schools gen- 
erally begins with disparaging reference to the morals, the 
manners, and the intelligence of the rising generation. A 
former Governor-General of Canada is reported to have re- 
marked more than once that Canadian children are lamentably 
deficient in good manners, and not very long ago a well-known 
English dramatic critic remarked to a Canadian audience that 
the English schools, and especially the English Public Schools, 
inculcate a radically wrong attitude towards life—they tend, 
he says (though not in so many words), to produce a race of 
idlers and snobs. A somewhat similar charge is brought 
against our Ontario schools in the oft-repeated statement that 
our rural schools have been estranging their pupils from the 
farm and farm life; and I can remember at least one criticism 
which placed the blame directly upon those lady teachers 
whose city dress and city ways awaken in the minds of the too 
susceptible youths of their neighborhoods a profound dissatis- 
faction with the simpler and more wholesome life of the 
countryside. 


*An address delivered before the East Elgin Teachers’ Institute. 
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Sometimes the critics train their guns upon the organiza- 
tion and methods of our schools. One of the most widely read 
of American magazines published a year or So ago a series of 
articles dealing with the defects of the Public Schools of the 
United States. One of these articles, written by the President 
of a Western Normal School, is entitled, “Are we living B.C. 
or A.D.?” and enumerates the shortcomings of a number of 
Normal School students who, it appears, knew a good deal 
about Julius Caesar and Brutus and Cassius but very little 
about such men as Bryan and La Follette and Gifford Pinchot. 
The author of another of these articles is a well-known head- 
master in the New York city schools. ‘Are we running a fool- 
factory in our Public Schools?” he asks in the heading of his 
article, and he seeks to deduce an answer in the affirmative by 
showing how, in the working of arithmetic problems, for 
instance, the pupils do not seek to understand what the prob- 
lems mean but set to work in a blind sort of way to add and 
subtract, multiply, and divide, with the hope that the answer 
may turn out to be the correct one. 

I read not very long ago a book entitled ‘““New Demands 
in Education,” written by avery intelligent citizen of Boston— 
an ex-president of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. The book is essentially a plea for a 
wider use in our Public Schools of the vocational motive and 
the vocational aim. The titles of two of the chapters will 
illustrate sufficiently the sweeping condemnation with which 
he visits the educational institutions of his time and country. 
These titles are, “The grievance of the average boy against the 
average school,” and “How the colleges run the High Schools.”’ 

While frequently in these hostile criticisms the teacher is 
regarded as a victim of circumstances, bound hand and foot 
by school boards, school superintendents and school regula- 
tions, an occasional voice is raised in emphatic condemnation 
of the teacher as an individual, as witness this paragraph from 
the pen of an English writer: 


Education has failed; we have to admit it. Not 
without reason has the schoolmaster been the scoff of 
modern novelists. Sinned against by society he may 
have been; but he has sinned in return. He has re- 
fused to learn. His bigotry has sometimes been more 
stupid and more impenetrable than that of the priest. 
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He has in too many cases remained with the outlook of 
a mole, the interest of an ox, the initiative of an oyster, 
the enthusiasm of a jelly-fish, and the hide of a rhino- 
eeros. “He is content to practise an art the principles 
of which he does not understand, and he haughtily re- 
sents any attempt to enlighten him.” ‘He is an arro- 
gant and intolerant empiric.” Scarcely an eddy in the 
onward movement of progressive thought has swept 
into his narrow domain. He has had interest in 
nothing, not even in his own work. He has combined 
the culture of a bucolic boor with the arrogance of a 
newly-fledged ritualistic curate. 


If we sum up the constructive features of that mass of 
newspaper paragraphs, magazine articles, and books, which 
makes up what I may call the present-day literature of educa- 
tional insurgency, we find the following suggestions and 
demands (I mention them without any particular reference to 
their order of importance) : 

1. A demand for a greater emphasis upon what our 
course of study calls ‘training in manners and morals.” 

2. A demand for a recognition of the claims of the farm, 
of the household, of the shop and factory, as ranking with the 
claims of the so-called ‘learned professions.’ This has meant 
a very persistent and enthusiastic advocacy of such subjects 
as domestic science, manual training, and agriculture, and (as 
a rule) a concurrent disparagement of certain of the time- 
honored subjects of the curriculum. 

3. A plea for a lessening of the emphasis upon ‘rote 
memory’ in our teaching and for a reasonable use and develop- 
ment of the ‘thinking’ and investigating powers of children. 

4. A demand for a widening of personal culture, a 
strengthening of personal equipment and a deepening of per- 
sonal responsibility on the part of the teacher. 


I should like to offer a few remarks upon the foregoing 
and I must preface what I have to say by the assurance that 
i have the profoundest sympathy with the spirit which under- 
lies these suggested reforms because, after all, they represent 
the sum of what such educational prophets as Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi and Froebel and Herbart and Herbert Spencer and 
Matthew Arnold have been calling for for the last one hundred 
years. Yet, I am compelled to take issue with what some of 
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these reformers have to say about present educational condi- 
tions and with many of the claims which are made as to the 
astonishing potency of certain suggested remedies for our 
educational evils. 

I think we will all agree that the ultimate aim of all educa- 
tion is the development of sound individual, civic and national 
character—that the basis of the good state and the good com- 
munity is the good man and the good woman. Of course we 
differ about certain of the minor elements of goodness and yet 
our points of agreement are far more numerous than our 
points of disagreement. 

Now thoughtful men and women of the present day are 
coming to see that goodness (or morality, if you prefer the 
term) is not just a part of life, so that we can say that a con- 
siderable portion of a man’s conduct has no moral significance 
whatever; it is the whole of the man’s life in so far as that 
life is considered as having an influence actual or potential 
upon the welfare of others. There is the familiar case of the 
careless workman who was said to have broken the whole ten 
commandments with every stroke of his hammer. This state- 
ment is more than a mere epigram for it fixes our attention 
upon a truth (which after all is as old as the Sermon on the 
Mount) that all the precepts of the moral law hang together 
and that the spirit which actuates the apparently trivial de- 
tails of our daily living determines in a perfectly final way 
whether we are good or bad, moral or immoral. 

If we accept this truth, we are compelled to admit the 
further fact that instruction and training in morals and man- 
ners is an inseparable part of the whole school course. It is 
involved in every exercise and every lesson and it belongs to 
the school play-grounds just as much as it does to the school- 
room. There is the story of the negro boy who had been away 
from his home town for a year or more. On his return he was 
accosted by a white man of his acquaintance with the question, 
“Where have you been all this time, Sam?” “TI’se been in the 
penitentiary, boss,” was the reply. “And what did they send 
you there for?” “Stealin’, boss.” “And did they teach you 
to be an honest man in the penitentiary?” “They sure did, 
boss. They preached it to me every Sunday.” “And what 
did you do during the week?” “Worked in the shoe shop, boss, 
nailing pasteboard soles onto shoes.” This question may be a 
hackneyed one but both the average teacher and the average 
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citizen need to be more thoroughly convinced that formal 
instruction in temperance, in cleanliness, in personal purity, 
and in a dozen or more of the so-called virtues represents only 
one of the many influences which are needed to make the truly 
moral and virtuous person, and such instruction may be, and 
in fact is, almost wholly valueless unless it sums up in language 
which is comprehensible to the child, a thousand subtle influ- 
ences which are woven into the whole fibre of the child’s 
environment in the school and in the home. 

And this brings us to another aspect of this very import- 
ant problem. Is the teacher to carry the whole burden of this 
immensely difficult task of moralizing the coming generation? 

Of course, such a solution of the question would have cer- 
tain apparent advantages. It would enable mothers to give 
their whole attention to spotless floors and window curtains, 
to dress and social calls and five o’clock teas and bridge parties. 
The father could then think only of the store and the club and 
the chances of his political party in the next election, of fat 
cattle and thirty bushel to the acre crops of wheat. And the 
lawyer could patch up our business affairs and the doctor our 
physical ailments and be duly paid therefor, and the one great 
task which makes life worth living, which makes civilization 
possible, could be performed at an average daily cost of some 
few cents per head by a young man or young woman to whom 
we give, by way of material reward, about one-fifth of the 
income which falls to the lot of the ordinarily successful 
doctor or lawyer or man of business. 

Believe me, I am not speaking in any fault-finding spirit, 
but I feel convinced that, while teachers may do and should do 
more in this regard, that while in the coming years they will 
do more, they will never be able to carry (and they would be 
foolish to attempt it) the enormous burden which some 
thoughtless people seem willing to place upon their shoulders. 

I gladly turn for a moment from this note of protest to a 
note of optimism. Nothing to my mind has been more encour- 
aging than the new gospel, which had been preached of late 
years, of the joint educational responsibility of the whole com- 
munity. Groups of parents (too exclusively mothers so far, 
unfortunately) are seeking to co-operate with the teacher and 
are asking what they can do and should do in ensuring the 
moral welfare of their children. Doctors are realizing more 
than ever that their duty of keeping people well is just as 
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imperative as their duty of healing the sick and that no one 
can preach the moral law written on tables of the flesh so well 
as he who knows at first hand how open sin and secret vice 
mark their indelible impress on the bodies and the souls of 
men. The modern consulting room and the modern hospital 
teach more forcefully than any sermon the eternal truth that 
“no one can take fire in his bosom and not be burned, nor touch 
pitch and not be defiled therewith.” And physicians are begin- 
ning to speak out about those moral truths which they find 
demonstrated in their daily professional experience. There 
can scarcely be more inspiring reading than the recent litera- 
ture dealing with the work of the school dentist, the school 
nurse and the school doctor, because it convinces us of how 
much can be done when medical science takes its rightful place 
as a bulwark of social welfare. 


A second important aspect of the present unrest in 
education takes the form of a demand for vocational instruc- 
tion. The terms vocational instruction and vocational train- 
ing are now quite generally used to designate those phases of 
school work which point directly towards a life calling. They 
direct our attention to a motive which has not been used and 
which in many cases is not now being used to the extent which 
its value warrants. It is quite true, I think, that many boys 
and girls in their teens manifest much more interest in their 
studies when those studies are seen to have a direct bearing 
on the industrial life about them and when their school pur- 
suits fit in with the plans which have already begun to make 
for mature life. 


We go too far, however, when we assume that ‘this 
motive of a life career’, as it has been called, appeals in any 
definite and sober fashion to the ordinary pupil in the Public 
School. It belongs chiefly to the upper forms of the High 
School and to the various schools leading to the special callings 
and professions. But every boy and girl has interests, and 
these interests are more or less connected with the life about 
them and sometimes these interests are in addition a prophecy 
of the vocation which the boy or the girl in question will 
eventually follow. With the Public School boy or girl, how- 
ever, these vocational interests are exceedingly fluctuating and 
sometimes exceedingly fantastic, but they furnish nevertheless 
a valuable means for extending the pupils’ knowledge of dif- 
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ferent industries, peoples, and countries. One of my own 
boyhood’s ambitions was, I remember, to be an African ex- 
plorer. It was prompted in the first place, I fancy, by a read- 
ing of Stanley’s account of how he found David Livingstone. 
It was a genuine vocational impulse but any schoolmaster who 
would have treated it as a definite indication of my future call- 
ing would have been foolish indeed. It had, however, an 
educational value, since, under the transient inspiration, I 
learned a good deal of the geography of the Dark Continent. 
But the utilization of such boyish ambitions to deepen an 
interest in school studies is not vocational education in the 
genuine sense of the work. That belongs to a later period 
when the youth, having been assisted by the knowledge of 
various life pursuits which a good general education should 
give, settles upon the one which most appeals to him. 

This period of decision is later with the Canadian youth 
than it is wit hthe youth of certain European countries—Ger- 
many, for instance. If the Canadian household were like the 
German household and our social classes so rigidly fixed that 
we could be assured that the son would follow in the father’s 
calling or would at least adopt some pursuit of the same social 
grade as that which his father occupied, then we could, with 
~ gome show of reason, speak of vocational education, in this 
stricter sense of the word, in the Public Schools. But it is one 
of the disabilities as well as one of the glories of our 20th cen- 
tury democracy that no youth is tied by any social custom to 
the paternal or ancestral calling and that in consequence the 
school can never do anything more than help the youth to find 
himself. It cannot seize upon him and cast him into a mould 
which is not of his own choosing. We cannot adopt bodily the 
German or any other system. Were we to attempt it we would 
make very poor Germans and, what is worse, we would lose 
our priceless Canadian birthright of individual liberty. 

There is a further phase of this question of which I must 
speak, though of necessity very briefly. The introduction of 
the so-called new subjects has led to certain grave difficulties 
in the matter of framing courses of study for our various 
classes of schools and of time-tables for individual teachers. 
I was forcibly reminded of this fact while listening a few years 
ago to a paper read before a certain Teachers’ Institute. The 
speaker placed upon the blackboard a time-table for rural 
schools which provided for all the classes and all the subjects 
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of study. While he contemplated with pride the architectural 
completeness of his scheme, he reluctantly admitted that it 
did not seem to give to the teacher much time to turn around. 
My own silent comment was that it did not seem to give the 
teacher time for much else. He would be turning so rapidly 
from one subject to another and from one class to the next 
that in a very short time he would become a very fair imita- 
tion of a whirling dervish, continually spinning between 
heaven and earth until he sank in a heap from sheer ex- 
haustion. 

But these new subjects are not really new at all. Ina 
very real sense there can no more be a new subject in the cur- 
riculum than there can be a new color in the rainbow. Nature 
Study and Agriculture, in so far as they are studies at all, are 
but new and interesting aspects of that old, old study of Geo- 
graphy, and if the chief result of their introduction as separate 
subjects in our course of study is to make a whirling dervish 
of the teacher, then we had better leave them out altogether 
and teach their essential content under the old name. The 
more thoughtful teachers of Manual Training do not regard 
their subject as a new subject worthy of ranking with Arith- 
metic and History and Geography and Literature: they regard 
it merely as a means of making these subjects more vital to 
the child, and, apart from this vitalizing function, Manual 
Training has, in their opinion, no place in our Public Schools. 
The Public School is no more a place for making carpenters 
than it is a place for making farmers or doctors or dry goods 
clerks. Its primary purpose is to place our boys and girls in 
possession of that part of our social inheritance for which such 
terms as Arithmetic and History and Geography and Language 
and Literature have always stood. I have little patience with 
the shallow thinking which regards certain of these studies as 
old clothes now sadly out of date, which should be discarded 
for brand new creations from the workshops of those theorists 
who see little in the past that is worthy of reverence and 
imitation and little in the present but the struggle of mankind 
for material wealth and material comfort. This wealth and 
comfort and the knowledge and skill which minister to them 
are but the foundation, rather they are but the soil on which 
the foundation rests, and the real man is the building itself 
with its many stories, its pillars and its frescoes and its carv- 
ing and the light of heaven shining through its myriad 
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windows. We are all threatened by that vicious circle of 
materialism, illustrated by the farmer who planted more corn 
that he might raise more hogs, that he might get more money 
to buy more land to plant more corn to raise more hogs, etc., 
etc., and when you get to the end of the circle (if you ever do) 
you run a serious risk of having no more of a man than you 
had at the beginning. 

I have said the foregoing not because of any fondness for 
rhetoric or because of any desire to oppose genuine progress, 
but because I belieye most firmly that more than industrial 
efficiency we need at the present time in Canada a re-birth of 
moral ideals and because I feel that the saddest thing about 
many of our rural communities, for instance, is not that weeds 
grow by the roadside and in the fields (though that is deplor- 
able enough, all will admit), but that weeds grow in human 
minds—noxious growths of gossip and scandal and petty 
thoughts and petty jealousies and low ambitions, and where 
shall we find a better means for preparation of the moral soil 
and for the sowing of the seed for the moral harvest than in 
the Public Schools? 


And what about the intellectual training of our scholars? 
Do we place an embargo upon thinking as some of our critics 
declare? Are we to regard the following instances (both 
taken from recent articles) as typical? Instance I.—A visitor 
goes before a class in one of the upper forms of a Public 
School and propounds the following question: “If a horse 
weighs 1,200 pounds standing on three legs, how much will he 
weigh standing on four legs?” The pupils look bewildered for 
a moment then seize their pencils, divide by three, multiply by 
four and produce the answer, 1600 pounds. Instance IIJ.—A 
primary teacher is telling of the troubles she has had with a 
class just promoted from the Kindergarten. ‘They all asked 
so many questions when they came to me first,” she remarks, 
“but,” she adds triumphantly, “I soon put a stop to all that.” 
Now I know every teacher here will reply indignantly, “These 
critics had grievances at the outset and they found what they 
were looking for, as fault-finding people usually do.” Well, I 
am inclined to agree with your answer in the main. I know 
at any rate the trend of educational theory and endeavor has 
for many years been against such practices as are illustrated 
in the instances quoted and that the progress of reform would 
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be much more rapid if all of us could feel that we had just a 
little more command of our time and our material than we 
have now and if we could shake ourselves entirely free from 
those old practices and old traditions which still haunt so many 
of our school rooms like unlaid ghosts. 


And then the teacher himself: shall we place him in our 
zoological collection along with the rhinoceros and the mole 
and the oyster as does our English critic? To be fair to this 
eritic, I must remark that in subsequent paragraphs he modi- 
fies to a considerable degree the scope of his judgment and 
admits that there are many happy exceptions, men and women, 
who belong to the intellectual and moral aristocracy of the 
communities in which they reside. Then too we must note 
that he is speaking of conditions as he sees them in England 
and we must remember that in England perhaps more than 
elsewhere n Britain and certainly more than on this continent, 
the ordinary teacher has been denied professional status and 
the social recognition which professional status commands. 
Doubiless his ‘“‘sinning’’ has been in no small degree the result 
of his being ‘“‘sinned against.” 

There is no doubt, I believe, that the present generation 
of Public School teachers in Canada are much more deserving 
of public esteem than were their predecessors. The unfavor- 
able criticism which we sometimes see in the public press and 
sometimes hear from the public platform arises in the main 
from an increased public consciousness of the possibilities of 
the school as an agency of social betterment. We are judged 
by what we may do and not by what we have already done. 

Our most serious defect and our urgent need at the present 
time arises, in my opinion, from this very fact. We must 
adopt the attitude I have just described and judge ourselves 
by this high standard of the possibilities inherent in our call- 
ing. With all our efforts for increased scholarship, for a 
greater security of office, and for more adequate salaries, we 
must realize that without an intelligent enthusiasm for our 
work we lack the one great essential for professional success 
and for personal happiness. I regret that in my rather fre- 
quent and intimate associations with my fellow-teachers I do 
not find as much of this enthusiasm as one would desire or as 
much as, it seems to me, our present social conditions impera- 
tively demand. More than once friends outside of the teaching 
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profession have remarked to me that the teachers of their 
acquaintance seem to be rather a “depressed” lot and I have 
been compelled to admit that this kindly-meant opinion is not 
without justification. But I have been careful to point out 
that perhaps these “depressed” teachers are like Martha of 
old cumbered with much serving and that most of them would, 
like Martha’s more fortunate sister, choose ‘‘the better part” 
if they were given the opportunity. But this after all is only 
one aspect of the situation and it is not an aspect that teachers 
should dwell upon to the exclusion of the more hopeful one 
that the teaching body can through private and organized 
influence correct abuses and check autocracy, and can -deter- 
mine eventually both the conditions and the rewards of their 
work. 
H. T. J. COLEMAN. 
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“A pension list of ten or twenty millions a year will be 
one of the best things that could happen us. Like the pensions 
in the United States after the Civil War, it will make a high 
tariff certain sure for a generation to come.’—A leading 
Canadian business man in a recent interview. 


There are signs on many hands that the question of taxa- 
tion is about to receive in Canada a measure of public attention 
such as has rarely, if ever, been accorded it. Special phases of 
taxation, tariff taxes and latterly land taxes, have, it is true, 
been widely discussed, but the whole question has received 
surprisingly little share of public interest. 

One reason for this lack of interest is the persistence of 
the tradition that we are a lightly taxed people. In the pioneer 
days of Canada, settlers’ letters and travellers’ tales were full 
of references to the freedom of Canadians from taxation as 
compared with the people of the Old Country. This belief has 
remained long after it ceased to correspond to facts. Public 
men have spoken of ‘our singularly light taxation.’ Side by 
side with such expressions, we have countless references to 
the heavy burdens borne by our luckless brethren over seas. 
The weary Titan has been pictured as staggering under an 
appalling load of taxes imposed for military defence and social 
reform. 

As a matter of plain fact, the average Canadian, of recent 
years, has been taxed much more heavily than the average 
resident of the United Kingdom. The following table, compiled 
from British and Canadian bluebooks,* gives a statement of 
the figures for 1912-13, the latest year for which there exist 
.comparable statistics. Throughout, account is taken only of 
taxes in the strict sense of the term: receipts from state rail- 
way or post-office, which represent voluntary payments for 
special services, are not included for either country. No ac- 
count is taken of any burden thrown on the taxpayer by the 
higher prices charged for protected goods manufactured in 


Canada: only the taxes paid into the Treasury are included. 
we I ge ane 


*Chiefly the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, the Canada 
Year Book, the Estimates and the Public Accounts of Canada. 
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In the provincial figures the federal subsidies, which make up 
half the total revenue of the provinces, and the revenues from 
crown domains, are also excluded. No complete Canadian 
municipal statistics are available; the table gives, first, the 
average tax levied in all the cities and towns of five thousand 
or over, and, second, an average for all municipalities, com- 
puted on the assumption that municipalities of less than five 
thousand population levy only thirty-five per cent. as heavy 
taxes per head as the larger communities. 





TABLE I. 
The British Taxpayer’s Burden. 
1912-13. 
Population=46,000,000. 
Local: Rates ic. pee ee ees £ 78,000,000 
National-UVaxes, i a eee 154,750,000 
Total .steak mun eer £232,750,000 
Local Rates perhead ss we open ae pes 26 
National faxes*periheade. 4.) ee = Ges 7 
Lotalstaxations petaneaduscsaw ee: ==) 9124.03 
Total taxation per family ....... eo 12 oeles 
The Canadian Taxpayer’s Burden. 
1912-13. 
Population=7,758,000. 
Dominions Taxes ee een a $135,002,358 
Per head aseiier ae ee, se nantes Mears neha $17.40 
Provincial “Taxeqiaeee ee te) eae 17,000,000+ 
Per: head g.cheg ae wereciae auseecte seen eee ve oe $ 2.20 
Tota] Geer 0. te ae Ree ee $152,002,358 


Dominion and provincial taxation per head— $19.60 


Municipal taxes in the 79 towns and cities 

of 5,000 or over (total population, 

2,495,000). 2) See ae Daven Seen = $52,532,000 
Average per head in these cities ...— $21.05 
Average per head in all municipalities, as- 

suming that smaller average 35% of larger—$11.90 


Total Dominion, provincial, and 


larger municipalities . ........= $ 40.65 per head 
or $203.25 per family 
Total Dominion, provincial, and all 
MUNICIpAalities... oe = $ 31.50 per head 


or $157.50 per family 
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The estimate of per capita taxation in the United States 
given below may be added for comparison. It was presented 
at the meeting of the National Tax Association in Denver, in 
September, 1914, by Dr. John Lee Coulter, Census Expert. It 
is a forecast of an investigation being carried on by the United 
States Census Bureau. The statistics are exact as regards the 
expenditures of the federal and state governments, and the 
cities of 30,000 or over, but only approximate as regards the 
expenditures of other urban and all rural municipalities. It 
presents some interesting parallels to the estimate given for 
Canada, as well as some interesting differences. The 97,000,000 
people of the United States paid in taxes in 1913 approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000—not quite the direct cost of the 
European war for six weeks. 


The United States Taxpayer’s Burden. 





1913. 
Federal expenditure per capita ............ $ 10.35 
DLAPeoeXDCNCILULE DEN CADICA 65k eccis ve ea eis AAS 
eceralrandistate, tOLAL. once cs visecs's $ 14.50 
Municipal expenditure in the 146 cities of 
SAULT ai® aia 2 oo Ba ee ra $ 33.08 





Total for residents of these cities, federal, 
state, and municipal, per capita....... $47.58 


Total for residents of these cities, perfamily, 237.90 


Municipal expenditure, average for the whole 


COUT UISVMEEE CRON ater or eae cscgh leat ces $ 16.40 
Total U.S. federal, state, and municipal 

FARES DOL CAD aes gecesi ocputee 4s, a $ 30.90 

EOLA RW ee Deraram Ll yom oe. eee aes Sele $154.50 


To estimate the relative seriousness of these burdens, it 
would be necessary to compare the average tax in each country 
with the average income. The average tax-bill in Japan is less 
than ours, but it takes perhaps forty per cent. of the average 
family’s income. Unfortunately we have in Canada no basis 
for exact computation of income. The general consensus of 
opinion, however, is to the effect that, all things considered, 
the average of realized wealth and actual income is appreci- 
ably larger in the United Kingdom than in Canada—and this 
quite aside from the $3,000,000,000 mortgage in the shape of 
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TOTAL REVENUES & EXPENDITURES 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
1890-1 70 19/5-6. 


(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 





* MAIN ESTIMATES FOR YEAR; NEW TAXES INCLUDED IN 
ESTIMATE OF REVENUE. 


TOTAL RECEIPTS. | 
eee more eo EXPENDITURE CHARGEABLE TO CONSOLIOATED FUND.) 
HHH CAPITAL AND OTHER EXPENDITURE. 

-0-e-0-e— JOTAL EXPENDITURE. 
——X——-X— WAR. EXPENDITURE . 


CHART II. 
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loans from Britain and other countries which rests upon our, 
say, $10,000,000,000 of total wealth, and which practically 
equals the total value of all the farm land and farm buildings 
in Canada. 

These estimates have to do with the days before the Great 
War. What the burden of taxes, relative and absolute, will be 
after the war is over, not the hardiest prophet can compute. 
Every European power in the fray is spending many times its 
ordinary income, borrowing billions in the grandchildren’s 
name. The actualities of past and present are, however, suffi- 
ciently staggering. 


A striking feature of Canadian, as of United States 
finance, is the high proportion which municipal taxes bear to 
the whole. Toronto’s budget surpasses Ontario’s, just as New 
York city’s debt runs close to the debt of the United States. 
In the immediate future, this proportion will be smaller, be- 
cause of the slackening of municipal construction on the one 
hand and the increase of federal expenditure for war purposes 
on the other. Municipal finance will none the less continue of 
vital importance. The present article will, however, be con- 
fined to federal finance, in some of its more elementary aspects. 

It may be useful to recall briefly the leading facts as to 
federal revenue and expenditure. 

The table above, Table II and Chart II, show the growth 
in both items in the past twenty-five years. 

The main sources of the Dominion’s revenue are given in 
Table III. The outstanding feature is, of course, the extent to 
which we have relied upon the tariff on imports, and to a less 
extent upon the excise taxes on liquors and tobacco, for our 
revenue throughout this period, and in fact throughout our 
financial history. 

The main objects of expenditure are given in Table IV. 
In every branch of administration, it will be seen, there has 
been more or less rapid growth. The debt charges have in- 
creased comparatively little, in this period, as Table V shows 
more in detail. Of the other items of ordinary or current 
expenditure, charged to Consolidated Fund, the chief increases 
have been in the subsidies paid to the provinces and in public 
works, with military and naval expenditure running them 
close. The post-office and the government railways show a 
rapid increase, which has been more than offset by the gain in 
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receipts. Of the lesser items, the increase in civil government, 
or civil service expenditure, has been most noteworthy. 
TABLE V. 
Debt of Canada 


(In millions of dollars). 


| | 
eae ee 1900-1 | 1905-6 | 1910-1 





| 
| 
| 
| 267.0 | 340.0: 
| 
| 











ete Deb trimaran. ene cs ats | 201.9 | 258.4 | 268.4 | 
Interest on Debt ....... | 9.5 | 10.5: | 10.8 10.8 12.5 
| | | 
| 1911-2 | 1912-3 | 1913-4 | 1914—5*| 1915-6* 
Netty Webthaeee wae chee | 3839.0 | 314.3 | 335.9 | 446.0: 586.0 
| 12.6 | 12.8 | 


Interest on Debt .. ae ty? 13:4: Pare s 
| 


*Hstimates of Minister of Finance. 


It is, however, the increase in capital expenditures that ac- 
counts for much of the advance on the debit side of our national 
accounts. In theory, Capital Account covers expenditures for 
distinctively permanent objects, while Consolidated Fund 
covers current expenditure. In practice the distinction is not 
always observed; some public works are charged to Consoli- 
dated Fund which might with equal logic be charged to Capital, 
and some expenditures on the Intercolonial, for example, 
charged to Capital, should more properly come out of current 
funds. When a Canadian finance minister announces a sur- 
plus, as was done every year from 1898 to 1914, and for rather 
better than half the years before 1898, he meant that total 
receipts exceeded expenditure on consolidated fund. At the 
same time it might be possible, and in fact has been true for 
every year since Confederation except eight,* that consolidated 
and capital expenditure taken together exceeded total receipts, 
and that our debt had been increased in spite of the flourished 
“surplus.” Assuming that the expenditures charged to capital 
fund are really for permanent objects, there seems no good 


*1871, 1882, 1900, 1903, 1904, 1907, 1912, 1913. 





——— 
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reason why they should not be so differentiated from current 
outlay, as they would be in the case of a private corporation, 
and why, further, the bulk of such expenditure should not be 
borrowed, if need be, and the difference between receipts and 
consolidated fund expenditure be accounted the proper sur- 
plus—or deficit. The bulk of such expenditure only—for, in 
addition to the sinking fund, at least so much should be pro- 
vided from current revenues as would-correspond to the allow- 
ance a private company makes for depreciation. That much 
posterity may reasonably ask from us: if we do more, and pay 
for all our capital expenditures as well out of current taxes, 
posterity will bless us more abundantly, even though recogniz- 
ing that our generosity was not intentional but was due to the 
quasi-automatic increase of revenue, following increase of 
imports. 

So great in the past have been our federal revenues, so 
steady their increase, that it has been possible to an astonish- 
ing degree to pay for legitimate capital expenditures out of 
income. In the fifteen years from 1900 to 1914 there was 
spent on capital account nearly $300,000,000, as compared 
with about $220,000,000 in the thirty-two years between Con- 
federation and 1899. The National Transcontinental accounted 
for one hundred and forty-two millions of this sum, the Inter- 
colonial and Prince Edward Island Railways for fifty, (actu- 
ally averaging more capital cost each year than when the Inter- 
colonial was originally under construction in 1869-1876), the 
Quebec Bridge eleven, the Hudson Bay Railway six, canals 
fifty, militia ten, and public works forty-six. Yet at the close 
of this later period the net debt had increased by only seventy 
millions, and interest on debt by only two millions a year, as 
against an increase of one hundred and ninety millions in the 
period from 1867-1900 in net debt and of five millions in inter- 
est charges. Whether or not, then, these works were all wisely 
conceived, whether or not they were often extravagantly exe- 
cuted—and for the most part they will beyond doubt be of 
great service in the development of the country—posterity, at 
least, has no ground for complaint. We have handed on, as a 
result of the ambitious, lavish days of the early twentieth cen- 
tury, national works on which three hundred millions have 
been expended, and have asked posterity to bear only an extra 
two millions a year in interest. The obligation to complete 
those unfinished has, of course, also been handed on. 
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But those days are gone. It is no longer a question how 
much of the ‘surplus’ over current expenditure can be set aside 
for capital outlay. It is now a question how to try to make 
ends meet on current expenditure. With the closing of the 
great railway construction period and the collapse of the land 
boom which accompanied it, imports declined and customs 
revenues fell away. Even before the war broke out, the 
downward tendency was strong: for the first seven months of 
1914—calendar year—federal revenues were twenty per cent. 
less than for the same period in 1913. Then came the war, 
cutting down revenue still further by the disturbance of ship- 
ping and financial arrangements, and increasing expenditure 
tremendously through the instant determination of the people 
of Canada to strain every nerve in the struggle for the liber- 
ties of the world. Even without the war, serious reconsidera- 
tion of our financial policy would have been imperative; with 
the war, it becomes too obvious to need discussion. 


In outlining some of the main issues involved, it may be 
well to discuss separately what may be called the ‘emergency’ 
policy and the ‘permanent’ policy, to borrow phrases from the 
navy debates of long, long ago. 

Faced with the sudden demand for uncounted millions for 
war, the Finance Minister had no option but to borrow, as he 
forcibly put it in his 1915 budget speech: 


So far as concerns our special war expenditures, which may 
reach one hundred million dollars, I should be disposed, if we had 
not such heavy and uncontrollable capital expenditure to meet, to 
recommend that we should pay at least a part of it from current 
revenue. But it is obvious upon a consideration of the figures 
which I have submitted that we shall not by any reasonable sup- 
plemental taxation measures be able to close the gap between 
revenue and expenditure, much less to pay a portion of the prin- 
cipal of our special war outlay. In the circumstances I have no 
hesitation in proposing to the House that we shall borrow the full 
amount, required under this heading. Canadian governments have 
always justified public borrowing for capital account on the prin- 
ciple that expenditure upon enterprises, permanent in their nature, 
enures to the benefit and advantage of future generations, who 
may therefore fairly be asked to pay interest upon the debt con- 
tracted in respect of them. If this theory is correct, and so far 
as I know it has never been seriously challenged, then we need 
have no reluctance in borrowing to meet the expense of this war, 
because such borrowing is for the purpose of accomplishing for 
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future generations that which is infinitely more precious than 
material undertakings, namely, the preservation of our national 
and individual liberty and the constitutional freedom won by our 
forefathers during centuries of struggle, enjoyed by us to-day, and 
destined, we believe, to be ours for all time. 


Fifty millions were appropriated for 1914-15, and double that 
amount for 1915-16; from present appearances this appropria- 
tion will be exhausted before the year is ended. 


The capital and special expenditure called for, as will be 
seen by Table or Chart II, was reduced in 1914-15 and 1915-16 
below the high-water mark of 1913-14, though still far above 
that of previous years. Much of this expenditure was uncon- 
trollable, required to further undertakings already in hand, 
though the rate of continuance advisable in each case gives 
room for wide difference of opinion. More vulnerable was the 
decision not only not to decrease but to increase the expendi- 
ture on current account. The Main Estimates for 1915-16 
ealled for an expenditure of over $146,000,000, the same as 
the Main Estimates of the previous year, but six millions more 
than the amount actually spent and charged to Consolidated 
Fund in that year. The militia and naval service ordinary ex- 
penditures were reduced by six millions, the special activities 
of the war superseding many routine outlays. Public works 
estimates charged to income were cut eleven millions, from 
the preposterous sum of thirty-three of the year before, but 
remained twice as high as in 1912 and three times as high as 
in 1910. The addition of over eight millions to debt charges 
was, of course, unavoidable. The net result of additions and 
reductions is that the estimates of 1915-16 call for an expendi- 
ture on ordinary current account sixty millions greater than 
was made in 1910-11 and one hundred millions above the 
figures for 1900-01. 


There is much to be said for maintaining or even increas- 
ing public expenditures in times of depression. In a note 
contributed to this review some six years ago, the present 
writer advocated considering whether the principle of the 
government acting as the fly-wheel in the industrial machine 
could be applied to Canada. In times of prosperity, when 
capital and labor alike are scarce and interest and wages high, 
our governments come into the market and add to the private 
demand, forcing the pace still more furiously. Then when the 
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fean years come, and capital and men alike seek employment, 
governments have usually been constrained to cut down their 
demands and still further intensify the contrast. If it were 
politically feasible to lay out great construction projects for 
the lean years in this way, and to resist clamor for going ahead 
at once in good times with works approved for future under- 
taking, the expedient would undoubtedly do much to regularize 
employment. To justify, on this theory, high expenditure in 
depression, however, two requirements must be complied with 
—the expenditure must be for necessary purposes and be 
economically controlled, and there should have been a prepara- 
tory reduction :n expenditure in the good times preceding. It 
is one thing to make government expenditure fall and rise to 
offset rise and fall in private undertakings, and another te 
advocate that it should always rise and never fall. At the 
present time, too, interest rates are abnormally high, not 
abnormally low. 

Given this total expenditure, a hundred and ninety mil- 
lions in both the past and the present fiscal year, aside from 
the war votes, and given total revenues falling to about a 
hundred and twenty, there was little question that fresh taxa- 
tion must be imposed to lessen this huge gap of seventy mil- 
lions. A beginning had to be made in shouldering the new 
burdens, and the country’s credit would have suffered had no 
attempt been made to meet at least part of the deficit. Nor 
was there much question, under the circumstances, where the 
Finance Minister would have to look for his new revenue. 
Income taxes, land taxes, general corporation taxes, or other 
expedients would require time for investigation and for getting 
the machinery into play, and time was lacking. An increase 
of customs and excise taxes on the old lines, the introduction 
of stamp duties and taxes on a few classes of corporations, as 
actually adopted in 1914 and 1915, were undoubtedly the 
readiest means.of securing immediate and substantial returns. 
Under ordinary circumstances the flat increase of the prefer- 
ential tariff by five per cent. ad valorem and of the general 
tariff by seven and a half, would be open to grave criticism: 
the imposition of a tax on all but a few articles in the free list 
would be indefensible even on protectionist principles, and it 
would appear strange that fifty years’ experience of tariffs had 
not made it possible to discriminate between different sche- 
dules, indicating in what cases a higher tariff would yield 
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more revenue and in what cases it would simply prevent fur- 
ther importation. But in the early months of the war, imme- 
diate revenue was more important than exact justice, and a 
flat horizontal increase had the possible advantage that it could 
be repealed en bloc in future. The new customs and excise 
taxes imposed in August, 1914, were calculated to yield 
$15,000,000 in a full year, and the additional taxes of 1915 
about twice that sum.* 

What of the future? The first task of to-day is the efficient 
and unresting prosecution of the war to a successful end, and 
no other question, howsoever important in itself, should be 
allowed to interfere with that endeavour. Yet, as experience 
so far has shown, the silver bullet is as effective as the lead 
one, and if the war drags on indefinitely, financial strength 
and soundness will be not least among the determining ele- 
ments. With Great Britain compelled to give four and a half 
per cent. for money, our own borrowing is bound to become 
more difficult, and the question of ways and means more seri- 
ous than in the easy-going past. And quite aside from the 
demands of the war, there is urgent need for at least discuss- 
ing now how we are to meet the demands of the reconstruction 
period after the war is over. 

First, can expenditure be reduced’? Capital outlay, it may 
surely be supposed, can be substantially cut. The Hudson Bay 
Railway, the Welland Canal, the Quebec Bridge will have to be 
carried through. The National Transcontinental, however, is 





*There has been much discussion in party newspapers as to whether 
these new taxes are properly termed “war taxes.” If by war taxes we 
mean taxes imposed during war, or taxes made necessary, in whole or 
in part, by the effect of war on revenue, the new Canadian taxes are cer- 
tainly war taxes, just as are the stamp taxes recently adopted in the 
United States. If the term means taxes imposed to meet the expenses 
of the war, its applicability is a matter of individual choice. The plain 
facts are that, with the new taxes, total revenues fall short of meeting 
expenditures other than for war by sixty millions in 1914-15 and fifty in 
1915-16, and that this deficit as well as the whole war expenditure is met 
by borrowing. Or, if we include in war expenditure the five or six 
millions paid out of Consolidated Fund for pensions and interest on new 
borrowings, the deficit in meeting ordinary expenditure is that much less. 
Of course, if anyone will pay his taxes more cheerfully by believing they 
go to carry on the war, it is quite legitimate for him to figure that the 
whole of this hundred and six millions is met by taxation, new or old, and 
that we borrow to meet practically all our ordinary expenditure. 
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practically completed, or rather the first construction cost is 
provided, for no railroad is ever completed; branch lines will 
have to be built, and the decision of the government to operate 
the road from Winnipeg and Fort William to Moncton will 
involve further outlay for equipment. But the great trunk 
lines are built, and construction will be confined to cheaper 
branch lines for years to come: at last an end of subsidies, 
loans, guarantees can reasonably be expected. 

Again, there is surely no room for question that substan- 
tial reductions could be made in ordinary expenditure. The 
country cannot absolutely require for current expenditure a 
hundred millions a year more than in 1901, sixty millions more 
than in 1911. Mr. A. K. Maclean, the financial spokesman of 
the Opposition, put the point frankly and forcibly in August: 
“T think I may in fairness say that a large proportion of the 
public expenditures made in this country in the past—and I 
am not referring to the expenditures made by one government 
or another—was very doubtful indeed, and I believe the public 
will demand that in the future a vast amount of public ex- 
penditures of the character made in the past must necessarily 
be abandoned or abated.” 


To take only two branches of expenditure. The Public 
Works estimates for 1914-15, main and supplementary, called 
for an outlay of forty-six million dollars, including income and 
capital expenditure. The first year Sir John Macdonald guided 
the destinies of the Dominion the total expenditure for all the 
purposes of government, ordinary and capital alike, was less 
than one-third of this sum (fourteen millions) ; the last year 
he was in power they were still not up to this mark (forty 
millions), though it had been exceeded during the years of 
building the C.P.R. In 1911-12 the expenditure on Public 
Works, under both heads, totalled fourteen, and in 1900-01 
four millions. There is of course no limit to the amount that 
could be spent on public works; every village might have its 
fifty thousand dollar post office, every town its hundred thou- 
sand dollar drill hall, every creek its wharf. The presenti cus- 
tom amounts simply to wholesale bribery of constituencies. If 
any member of parliament mildly criticizes the total, he is 
blandly asked whether he suggests that the new custom house 
in his own constituency should be omitted. This is supposed 
to be a joke on the member; unfortunately the joke is really 
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on the country. In theory our system of cabinet responsibility 
checks the wild extravagance of the United States Congress, 
which every session prepares its “pork-barrel,” or appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors and public buildings, but in fact 
we are rapidly approaching the same state of affairs. 

Again, there is no question that great savings could be 
made in civil administration, not by cutting salaries, but by 
more efficient organization and lessening of overlapping and 
excessive appointments. The recent statement of the Civilian, 
the organ of the Civil Service, upon this point is perhaps over- 
optimistic, but it certainly merits consideration: 


“We have nothing to do with appraising the blame or glory of 
Civil Service administration as between the two parties in Parlia- 
ment. But we have a responsibility as to the members of the 
organized and indeed of the unorganized service as well. This 
responsibility prompts us, as a positive duty, to point out that the 
public service is overmanned to a remarkable degree and on ac- 
count of the overmanning, of inefficient organization, or duplica- 
tions and other kinds of waste, there is a loss, conservatively 
estimated, of over $5,000,000 a year.” 


But, in public as in private expenditure, it is easier to 
raise the standard of living than to lower it. The most heroic 
Finance Minister would find himself confronted by the active 
resistance of vested interests, and by the heavy drag of inertia. 
We cannot expect very many millions saving. And on the 
other hand, some increases are inevitable. Debt charges are 
already up ten millions, and may be ten or twenty more, ac- 
cording to the duration of the war and of the deficits on non- 
war account. A heavy pension list is certain: the people of 
Canada will not grudge generous appropriations to do what 
money can do to make up for the loss of those sacrificed in the 
common cause. A semi-official estimate has computed the 
probable requirements at $18,000,000 a year for every 50,000 
men in active service one year. This seems high, but there is 
no question that even though confined to legitimate claimants, 
the pension list will be a large one. Again, whatever the ulti- 
mate result of this war may be upon militarism, and however 
futile the policy has been proved of preventing war by making 
preparations for war, yet pending the coming of the new time, 
it is possible that in the immediate future larger naval and 
possibly army expenditures will have to be undertaken. Back 
of all these outlays there is the black cloud of railway guaran- 
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tees so lavishly given by federal and provincial governments 
alike, and quite likely, in the case of one province at least, to 
be shifted to the broad shoulders of the Dominion if the 
burden becomes unbearable. Both parties have shared in the 
readiness to back the railways’ notes; what their relative re- 
sponsibility may be, is not the present question. Every one 
will hope that the interest upon the hundreds of millions of 
guaranteed bonds can be met, or that, if not, the period of 
defaleation will not be long, but the possibility that the Do- 
minion treasury will, for a term of years at least, be called 
upon to meet part of the burden, or to face the nationalization 
of the systems in question, with consequent heavy additions 
to debt, cannot be forgotten. 


The net result is, that, especially if the war is prolonged, 
federal expenditures will be very heavily increased. We can- 
not permanently borrow to meet the deficit. Whence is the 
new revenue to come? 

From public domains and public works? The provinces 
may look to a'great and increasing revenue from their forest 
lands, if properly administered, but the Dominion’s timbered 
areas in the far Northwest are less promising. The possibility 
of securing a net revenue from the western lands suitable for 
farming has long been given up in the interest of rapid settle- 
ment: probably rightly, so far as the free homestead policy is 
concerned, but very dubiously, so far as the policy of land 
grants to railways goes—or went. From natural resources we 
cannot look for any great revenue. 

Nor are our state-owned canals and railways likely to add 
much to the treasury. Years ago we adopted the policy of 
making the canals as free as the roads of the country, in the 
interest of cheap transportation. Our railways have not been 
made free, but at least no attempt has been made to secure any 
appreciable net revenue from them. One administration after 
another has been content when possible to make ends barely 
meet, on the same principle that low rates and development 
are better than high rates and stagnation. Sectional influences 
have made in the same direction, the Maritime provinces 
claiming that their railway should not be made a source of 
profit any more than the canals of Central Canada. Quite 
aside from this fact, the Intercolonial of old and the National 
Transcontinental of the future, are not fairly to be judged by 
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the figures in the ledger. Both were built largely for national 
and political purposes, the one to bind the eastern provinces 
to the centre, the other to give the Dominion breadth as well as 
length. 

It might be possible, however, while keeping rates on the 
Intercolonial low, to secure additional revenue through it. Had 
the Canadian Pacific in earlier days secured the Intercolonial, 
it was prepared to guarantee existing rates, to maintain the 
staff at existing strength, and to pay a rental to the govern- 
ment, and it would still have expected to make a profit. How? 
Doubtless by the same policy which gave it traffic and profit in 
the west in the lean days—by building up the tourist possibili- 
ties. With good hotels at strategic points and a vigorous 
advertising policy, it should be possible to attract a very much 
larger tourist traffic to the Maritime provinces, with their 
splendid scenery and—for America—their wealth of historic 
interest. As to the National Transcontinental, much will de- 
pend upon the terms, not yet disclosed, which have been made 
with the Grand Trunk Pacific: is there to be an interchange of 
traffic at Winnipeg, or is the G.T.P. free to route its eastward 
freight to Chicago and Portland? Much will depend, also, on 
the through-rate policy adopted. With its shorter route and 
better grades and construction, the National Transcontinental 
should be able to carry grain from Winnipeg to the sea at 
lower rates than its competitors, and both for the sake of the 
west and of building up its own traffic, low rates should be 
given. The Canadian Pacific could stand its competition; will 
the declared inability of the Canadian Northern to accept 
lower rates , and the interest which the government as stock- 
holder and bond guarantor has in the latter road, prevent that 
policy being adopted? Slower to develop will be the local 
traffic, from farm and forest, but, in spite of partisan critics 
who seem anxious to go down to posterity side by side with 
the croakers who a generation ago declared the C.P.R. would 
not pay for the grease on its axle wheels, the ultimate possi- 
bilities of this great northern empire are. said by the best 
authorities to be excellent.* For the present, however, no net 





*A leading newspaper speaks of “the manless wilderness” through 
which the N. T. R. runs. Have the pessimists forgotten that when the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company began its work, there were not five 
white men between Brandon and Kamloops? 
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profit from this source is to be expected; in fact, a deficit on 
operations is not improbable for a short time. 

The new revenue, then, must come from taxation. What 
are the feasible sources? In making a classification, it has been 
customary to divide all possible taxes into direct and indirect, 
direct being those collected from persons who are expected 
and intended to bear them, and indirect from persons who are 
expected to be able to pass them on in the shape of higher 
prices. The distinction is an important one. It has constitu- 
tional importance, since the British North America Act limits 
the provinces to direct taxation, while permitting the Do- 
minion to levy both direct and indirect. It has psychological 
importance also, since the fact that the Canadian taxpayer 
has made not one-tenth the outcry about his national tax-bill 
that the Englishman made about his smaller national bill is 
largely because he did not know how great the bill really was, 
did not realize that a large part of his grocery or dry goods 
bill was really a payment to government—plus the merchant’s 
profit on the extra outlay. 

For the present purposes, however, it may be better to 
divide taxes into taxes on property, taxes on income, and taxes 
on expenditure. 

Taxes on expenditure have hitherto been almost the sole 
reliance of the federal government, customs duties on goods 
imported into the country, and excise duties on goods manu- 
factured and sold in the country. Both have been indirect 
taxes, though this is not true of the new taxes on expenditure 
levied this year. 

Beyond question, customs duties will for years remain the 
chief source of federal revenue. The ease of collection and 
the huge amount they can be made to yield, endear them to a 
Finance Minister, while the readiness with which they can be 
utilized to give protection to home manufacturers assure the 
support of a powerful interest. There are, however, grave 
drawbacks. Not least is the rapid fluctuation in imports, and 
hence in customs duties. It was the tremendous if temporary 
rise in imports from 1909 to 1913—from 288 to 670 millions— 
that overflowed the treasury and made possible the rapid in- 
crease in the scale of expenditure, which we are now finding it 
difficult to readjust. Again, in war time or depression customs 
revenue falls off sharply, and puts a government mainly de- 
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pendant upon it in a difficult corner. In the last fiscal year 
imports were nearly two hundred millions less than two years 
earlier, and duties fell almost in proportion. Again, customs 
taxes, even if levied on a tariff-for-revenue-only basis, are 
open to serious objection on the ground of fairness. Expendi- 
ture is not a fair test of income or of taxpaying capacity. The 
man with a thousand a year has to spend a far bigger per- 
centage of his income on tax-paying necessaries or semi- 
luxuries than the man with a hundred thousand a year. The 
poor man in Canada bears not only his own load but part of 
the load the rich should carry. 


But our tariff is not merely an instrument of revenue; it 
is also an instrument of protection. To many this combination 
appears impossible: if the tariff keeps out the foreign goods 
that threaten the home producer, how can any revenue arise? 
The matter is not quite so simple. <A tariff is made up of 
countless schedules, some of which may be almost solely 
revenue-producing, while others may be purely protective. 
Again, where a commodity is produced in the country but not 
in sufficient quantity to meet the demand, a tariff may yield 
revenue on the part imported and at the same time aid the 
home producer by enabling him to raise his price by all or part 
of the duty. Yet the more effective the duty is as a revenue 
yielder, the less effective must it be in fostering home pro- 
duction. 


Some months ago, Grain Growers’ locals in the west wrote 
Sir Robert Borden and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, professing great 
anxiety to know whether they should buy Canadian goods, and 
thus aid the Made-in-Canada movement, or buy English or 
American goods, and thus provide sorely-needed revenue for 
the government. Sir Robert promised to take the matter into 
his serious consideration; Sir Wilfrid replied that. had the 
government not been extravagant, the urgent need for new 
revenue would not have arisen. Yet, however adroitly states- 
men may sidestep it, the dilemma remains. Sir Edmund 
Walker, emphasizing the need for lessening our heavy debts 
to outsiders, recently declared that ‘every dollar’s worth of 
merchandise imported which could be made at home, or which 
could be avoided as an expenditure altogether, is a sin against 
Canada at this moment.” Doubtless for the moment this is the 
greater need, but it bodes ill for revenue. 
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At the beginning of this article a leading Canadian busi- 
ness man was quoted as declaring that the need for greater 
revenue made a high protective tariff certain sure for another 
generation. Taking it for granted that customs duties will 
remain the chief reliance of the Treasury, does it follow, as 
he implied, that it is by raising or maintaining the distinctively 
protective schedules that the desired revenue is to come? 

If we assume for the present, that the tariff is to be main- 
tained both as a means of revenue and as a means of protec- 
tion, two elementary requirements only may be suggested. In 
the first place, in a business-like administration of the tariff, 
it should be stated frankly which schedules are relied on to 
produce a revenue, which are in effect prohibitive, and which 
give a measure alike of revenue and of protection. Some of the 
more obvious facts in this connection may be gleaned by a 
study of the customs from outside and may be discussed in a 
later article, but complete and authoritative analysis by the 
departments in charge is badly needed. Again, what do the 
public, at least, or members of parliament, know of the actual 
facts of protected businesses? The theory of protection is 
simply that, in the belief that such aid will in the long run 
give the country varied industries producing at a low price, 
the people consent to pay for a time such higher prices as may 
be necessary for the products of certain home producers. What 
is the fact? What stock has ever been taken by our govern- 
ment authorities? What measure of aid is really required, 
what profits are being made in each protected establishment 
to which every inhabitant of this country is paying a bonus? 
Britain and Germany are levying special taxes on “war pro- 
fits’; we do not even know what peace profits are. Perhaps 
it would be “paternalism” to demand a statement of 
profits, though apparently it is not paternalism to give the 
bonus. If these two steps were taken, measures which are 
obvious business requirements, the whole tariff question would 
be much simpler to deal with. 


Excise duties in the past have been confined to a few arti- 
cles of wide use, considered, however, to be luxuries and more 
or less under the moralist’s ban—chiefly liquors and tobacco. 
They have been fertile sources of revenue, the total receipts 
growing from ten millions in 1901 to twenty-one in 1913. In 
spite of the advance of temperance legislation, the per capita 
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consumption both of spirits and of beer has increased by about 
half in the past ten years. It may be surprising to some to 
note that the average Canadian now drinks far more spirits 
than the resident of the United Kingdom (1.11 gallons in 1913 
as against .69), though we are far behind as to beer (7 gallons 
as against 27.3), and take only half as much wine (.13 as 
against .25 gallons). In view of that fact, and of the desira- 
bility of encouraging the consumption of malt liquors at the 
expense of spirits, it is worth considering whether the present. 
tax on the latter could not be still further increased. True, the 
Canadian tax, as increased in August, is now $2.40 per gallon, 
as against only $1.10 in the United States, but the United 
Kingdom before the war levied $3.60 and has added a shilling 
or so since. Beer pays four or five cents a gallon in Canada, 
as against a little more than three in the United States, and 
about six in the United Kingdom before the war and nearly 
twenty since. Cigarettes are taxed two or three times as heav-. 
ily in Canada as in the United States, but cigars the same, 
three dollars per thousand, except that in the United States 
cigars weighing less than three pounds a thousand are let off 
with a seventy-five cent duty. 


This year for the first time excise taxes have been levied 
directly on the consumer. Every purchaser of a railway or 
steamship ticket and every sender of a telegraph message is 
required to pay a small tax, to be collected by the company and 
transmitted to the government. Further taxes are levied by 
means of stamps upon cheques and bills of exchange, money 
orders, bills of lading, patent medicines, bottles of wine, and 
upon letters and post cards. With the exception of the last- 
mentioned, most of these are reasonable, as taxes go, and it is. 
possible they will be continued for a time after the war. The 
tax upon cheques may impede business to some extent, but the 
experience of the United Kingdom has shown that this is not a 
serious objection in the case of any transaction worth using a. 
cheque for.. The total yield will not be great. 


So much for taxes on expenditure. Taxes on property- 
have been nearly unknown in federal finance. This year a 
special form of property tax was levied on a few large cor-. 
porations. Chartered banks are taxed one per cent. upon the 
average amount of notes in circulation, roughly equivalent to: 
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one per cent. on their capital. Loan and trust companies pay 
one per cent. on their gross income from Canadian business, 
and insurance companies other than life, marine, fraternal and 
purely mutual companies pay one per cent. on net premiums. 
These taxes together yield about $1,500,000. In themselves 
they are reasonable. It might be questioned whether the tax 
on bank circulation will not discourage somewhat the opening 
up of branches in new sections, as the inevitable loss on new 
branches for some years has hitherto been offset by the profit 
on note circulation; on the other hand, circulation is possibly 
a fairer test of relative- ability to pay than capital, though 
neither is as fair as income. 

Whether these institutions should be the only ones taxed, 
or whether all other corporations should be taxed on property 
or income, is 2a more important question. Why are they taxed? 
Because it is assumed that they have large profits. The Min- 
ister of Finance declared that, after careful consideration, it 
had been decided not to tax telegraph companies, because 
“their profits were not large.” Really, therefore, it appears 
that net income is the basis upon which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, these special taxes have been framed. Why not, then, 
make income the basis in the case of other corporations, and 
of individuals? But of this later. 

It has been proposed that the Dominion should follow the 
example of Ontario and Nova Scotia and levy a tax of as many 
mills as may be found necessary upon the existing assessment 
of every municipality. So far as the provinces are concerned, 
this tax has much to recommend it, in ease of collection and 
greatness of yield. Although imposed to meet war-time exi- 
gencies, it is more than probable that the tax will be retained 
by the provinces after the war. If so, the questions of reach- 
ing personal property not covered by the Business Assessment, 
of equalizing assessment between different urban municipali- 
ties and between country and city, the taxing of property 
exempted by the municipality or the exemption by the province 
of a2 minimum of a thousand or so, will have to be faced. 


For the Dominion, the proposal has the same attractive 
promise, at first glance, of immediate and large yield. How- 
ever, the drawbacks seem decisive against it. First would rise 
the nice constitutional question whether the Dominion could 
do what Ontario has done, order the municipalities to collect 
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the tax along with their own taxes, and pay it over. If not, 
new machinery of collection would have to be devised. Again, 
there is the point of the unfairness of taxing all property re- 
gardless of whether it is bringing in a revenue or regardless 
whether the nominal owner is in debt for practically the full 
value of his property. This drawback exists in the case of a 
property tax by any authority, but the unfairness becomes 
intensified when not one but three authorities heap up taxes 
on the one basis. But perhaps more decisive is the astounding 
inequality of local assessment. In most provinces, there is a 
rough equality in the standard of assessment, though in the 
absence of an equalizing board this will tend to disappear if 
the province raises its tax and makes it an object to a town to 
have a low nominal assessment. But as between different 
provinces and sections there is an extraordinary difference. 
This may perhaps be most readily seen from the following 
table, which indicates that the assessment valuation of taxable 
property in the two cities of Calgary and Edmonton is greater 
than the valuaton of every town and city of five thousand and 
over in Canada east. of Toronto—Montreal and its satellities 
alone excepted. 


TABLE VI. 


Comparative Assessed Valuation of Canadian Towns. 











*Popu- Assessed Popu- Assessed 

lation Valuation lation Valuation 

City 1911 ofallTaxable| City 1911 ofall Taxable 
Census Prop’ty,1913 Census Prop’ty,1913: 

Caleary .s, ciap 43,704 $133,023,618 | Charlottetown, P. 

Edmonton ..... 24,900  202,247,890| E.I... ..... 11,198 $ 4,468,635 
a oe herst MNS, ees. OT 4,361,040 

Total ....... 68,604 $335,271,508 |Dartmouth . .. 5,058 2,512,928 
Glace Bay . ... 16,562 4,047,353 

Haligx ee. i. 46,619 27,913,150 
New Glasgow . 6,383. 4,082,140: 
Spring Hill. osti3 788,180: 

Sydney Mines . 7,470) 1,749,415 
SVQneVse wes el depo 8,094,380 

IeEMEO ner ea ee OS LOT 3,372,683 
Yarmouth. . 6,600: 3,690,000 


Frederic’n, N.B. 7,208 5,683,283 





*In the absence of complete and authoritative estimates of the popu- 
lation of all the towns and cities listed in 1918, the census figures of 1911 
are given. Calgary and Edmonton, of course, increased faster between 
1911 and 19138 than the average eastern municipality. — 
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Moncton’. .... 11,845 7,600,000 
Di dohn 2). 42 517 33,196,300 
Fraserville, Que. / 6, 774 2,296,070 
fe PUT eek ee 18 222, 8,276,274 
Joliette te arlene eras 6,346 2,589,220 
Levisweitoges . 7,452 2,900,000 
Sherbrooke . ... 16,405 8,829,860 
St. Hyacinthe .. 9,797 3,845,325 
NOTGls apes tae 8,420 2,478,700 


Thetford Mines ..7,261 2,229,265 
Three Rivers ... 18,691 10,703,475 


Valleyfield .... 9,449 5,106,850 
Belleville, Ont. . 9,876 5,077,432 
Brockville . ... 9,874 3,711,445 
CopOUrpie raae. 5,074 1,905,967 
Cornwall . .... 6,598 2,098,138 
Kingston ees. 2s. 18,874 10,408,097 
Oshawa. ..:.. 7,486 2,823,666 
Ottawaue 242.5. 87,062 100,158,087 
Pembroke . ... 5,626 3,169,730 
Peterborough .. 18,360) 10,585,622 
Port Hope ..... 5,092 2,334,848 


Smith’s Falls .. 6,370 3,596,079 
POtaly aimee 483,029 $306,094,080 





Proud as Edmonton justly is of its rapid progress, it is 
hardly likely that its most patriotic citizens would carry pride 
the length of wanting to pay more than seventy times as much 
Dominion taxation as thriving Oshawa, or more than all the 
towns in the Maritime provinces and in Quebec except Mon- 
treal. To use the local assessment as a basis of taxation, 
would, then, be plainly most unfair. 

The proposal to tax one form of property, land values, has 
been advocated even more strongly Here, too, a new and 
independent assessment would evidently be required, and if it 
is really revenue that is sought by this proposal, the owners 
of unsaleable town lots are not the readiest source at present. 
Quite aside from these immediate objections, the country is 
not yet a convert to the single tax gospel, or in a mood to 
favor all other forms of wealth than land. Undoubtedly the 
growth of land values is in unusual degree—the difference is 
only one of degree—due to the activities of the general com- 
munity, and this constitutes a ground for special taxation of 
such increased value. The fairest way to tax this ‘unearned 
increment’ is to tax it—to levy a special tax on all increase 
in value, above a certain percentage, as shown by the annual 
assessment. This would tax only land that had increased in 
value, and not, like the exemption of improvements, all land, 
whether its value has risen or fallen. Such a tax would of 
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course be fluctuating, accruing chiefly in boom times, but as 
these are also the times of rapid increase in public construction 
work by the cities, this would fit in well. Such a tax might 
well be divided between city or county and province; the two 
claimants could use it all, and the diversity of conditions 
throughout Canada would besides make any attempt to raise 
a share of federal revenue as well by this means’ inadvisable. 
Now when land values are high such a tax could be instituted, 
especially in the east, without any shadow of unfairness to land 
owners, even though it might be some years before an appre- 
ciable revenue was obtained. 

The only other form of property tax which need be con- 
sidered is a succession duty or inheritance tax. It has many 
advantages, particularly that evasion is difficult, if kept within 
bounds, and that it taxes most those best able to bear it. The 
fact that some of the provinces, notably Ontario, already im- 
pose a heavy tax of this kind is the chief objection, though 
this is not insuperable. The total succession duty collected by the 
provinces in 1912-13 was slightly under three millions. The 
new taxation has to come out of the pockets of the people 
somehow, and whether out of one pocket or out of two in the 
same suit is not the main consideration. Provided that the 
increased levy were not so great as to stimulate evasion by 
transfer before death—and British and French experience 
shows that a pretty high level can be adopted—this source of 
new Dominion revenue has much to recommend it. 


Finally, we have the income tax. Or rather, we haven’t 
it. Unlike the majority of nations, we have hitherto made not 
the slightest endeavor to use this great engine of taxation. So 
long as revenue could be raised in abundance by customs and 
excise taxes, Ministers of Finance, the first maxim of whose 
profession was long ago stated to be to secure as many feathers 
with as little squawking as possible, have naturally declined to 
favor it. Mere considerations of justice were not enough. But 
now necessity adds its weight to justice. For the first time 
in our fiscal history the Minister of Finance found it advisable 
this year to devote a part of his Budget speech to a serious 
discussion of the income tax. True, he urged strong objec- 
tions against its adoption, but the important point was that 
it had to be faced at last. Like a politician, a proposed reform 
would rather be attacked than forgotten. 
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The detailed form such a tax should take is a matter for 
careful discussion. Possibly a tax on all incomes over $1200, 
with an exemption of $1200 on all incomes up to $6000,* and 
with additional exemption in the case of married men and for 
each child, would be advisable. 

What, briefly, are the merits of an income tax? Perhaps 
most important is the fact that it is on the whole the fairest 
test of ability to pay. Expenditure’ is not a fair test of that 
ability. Under a system of taxation which takes expenditure 
as the basis, the poor man, as has been said above, is compelled 
to pay more heavily than the rich. His expenditure swallows 
up practically all his income, while the millionaire, even with 
lavish personal and household outlay, usually spends only a 
minor fraction of his income. Again, given two men with the 
same income, one with a large family to support and another 
with no one but himself to spend for, a system of taxation 
according to expenditure, such as we now have in the Domin- 
ion, piles up the greater tax on the back of the man who al- 
ready has the greater burden A straight income tax of the 
older type would tax both the same; an improved income tax, 
as modified by recent developments, notably in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, would take the size of family 
into account in determining the amount of exemption allowed, 
and thus equalize the burdens fairly. 

Nor is property an entirely adequate test. In the long 
run the value of property used for production must correspond 
to its yield, must equal the capitalized value of its possible in- 
come. But taxes are paid in the short run. Here are two rail- 
roads which have cost the same amount to build: one runs 
through fertile, well settled territory, and has a large surplus; 
the other runs for hundreds of miles through wilderness. 
Should both pay the same tax?* One manufacturer is just 
trying to build up a market: another, with plant of equal value, 
has a market and profit secured; one farmer has a good year, 





*That is, the man with $1300 a year, and entitled to no other ex- 
emption, would pay the stated rate on $100; the man with $3000, on $1800. 


* “In dealing with taxation measures, we have to deal with classes. 
We cannot single out for special taxation a wealthy corporation or indi- 
vidual, and pass over those less wealthy of the same class.””—Hon. Wt 
White, Hansard, March 18, 1915.—True, and an admirable argument for 


an income tax. 
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another, a bad one—and yet the property tax falls alike on 
one and the other. A property tax exempts men in high sala- 
ried positions, as compared with men drawing the same income 
from a factory. It is true the salaried man should be taxed 
lighter, since his income ends with death, while the man with 
property can hand down his principal to his heirs: on this ac- 
count it is fair to include both property and income taxes in 
the fiscal system, or to discrimnate between ‘earned ’and ‘un- 
earned’ incomes, as has been done in Britain of late years. 
Again, one man owns a store without incumbrance; another has 
a mortgage on his to two-thirds its value. Should both be 
taxed the same? Or can all the countless forms which pro- 
perty takes be reached adequately by such a tax? 


Income is not a sole and perfect test of ability to pay, but 
it is more adequate than any other single test. Taxes on 
property, taxes on expenditure will and should long remain as 
as part of our fiscal system, but to redress the balance some- 
what a tax on income should also be included. 


The other chief merit of an income tax is one which it has 
in common with all direct taxes—the merit of being felt. So 
long as we pay our taxes without knowing it, so long will ex- 
travagance be ata premium. An income tax would not entire- 
ly stop our taxes going up but at least it would impose some 
drag on the aeroplane—if an aeroplane is a correct simile for 
taxes, seeing that aeroplanes usually come down some time 
or other. 

What are the objections to an income tax? Objections 
there are, real and weighty. They have not sufficed to prevent 
nearly every important country from adopting and extending 
it, but they certainly require careful consideration. They have 
been stated in brief and very forceful form by the Minister of 
Finance in the last Budget debate, and we cannot do better 
than take his summary. 


“It will be observed that I have in these special taxes omitted 
an income tax upon individuals, about which there has been some 
discussion since the outbreak of the war. The matter has had 
the consideration of the government, and it appears clear to us 
that such a tax is not expedient, at all events for the present. 
Under the British North America Act, while the Dominion may 
impose direct or indirect taxation, the provinces are restricted 
to the former. At present under legislation existing in certain 
of the provinces income is subject to taxation by municipalities, 
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and in two instances by the provinces themselves. In other 
provinces no income tax exists, though in lieu thereof a business 
tax is levied upon incorporated companies. In order to bring 
into force an income tax, the government would be obliged to 
create machinery for assessment, revision and collection. This 
would involve a heavy expense as compared with the amount 
which would be realized. Taking the income tax of the United 
States as the basis, it would appear that Canada could hardly 
expect to derive from a similar tax a sum in excess of two mil- 
lion dollars, from which would have to be deducted the heavy 
expense connected with its administration. My chief objection, 
however, to an income tax is the fact that the several provinces 
are also likely to be obliged to resort to measures for raising 
greater revenue, and I am of the view that the Dominion should 
not enter upon the domain to which they are confined to a 
greater degree than is necessary in the national interest. There 
is another feature of the income tax which makes it unsatisfac- 
tory for the purpose of Dominion finance; I refer to the length 
of pericd which must elapse before it becomes productive. In 
Brite.n, where the tax is the chief source of revenue to the Im- 
perial Government, there is no municipal taxation upon incomes. 
There is also the important difference that in Britain taxable 
incomes are derived largely from investments. They have 
therefore a settled and permanent character, are ascertainable 
with fair accuracy, and are capable of being levied upon at the 
source. With us this is not the case.” * 


First may be noted the objection that a long period would 
elapse before such a tax could become productive. In the 
United States, opponents of an income tax used to urge that it 
should not be imposed in peace, but should be reserved for great 
national emergencies, such as war. When war comes, we are 
told an income tax cannot be devised in time to be of any ser- 
vice. Q. E. D. So far as the immediate necessities of the 
first war budget were concerned, there is no question that this 
objection was sound. An income tax requires time, time for 
thorough investigation as to the best form to adopt, time for 
getting the machinery of assessment and collection into work- 
ing order. It could not give results as immediate as a customs 
or excise tax. But that objection has no force for the future. 
The war may last a long time; in any event, there will long be 
need for heavy. expenditure, and the sooner we begin to plan 
our permanent policy the better. 





*Hansard, Feb. 11, 1915. 
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Next, as to smallness of yield compared with expense. Mr. 
White computes the yield for Canada at two million dollars a 
year. Evidently this result has been arrived at by taking the 
yield of the United States income tax on individuals for 19138- 
14, $28,253,534, and taking one-fourteenth of this sum,—the 
ratio of our population to that of the United States. (It is 
a useful reminder in our spread-eagle or spread-beaver mo- 
ments to recall that the growth of population in the United 
States since the Census of 1910 is equal to our whole present 
numbers). This computation, however, is not a proper one. 
The United States returns for 1913-14, were only for ten 
months, and they were for the first year’s working, when the 
machinery was not fully in force. The figure of $28,000,000 
does not represent the full income tax secured; income derived 
by individuals from dividends, etc., is not included since by a 
provision of the same law corporations pay direct on their net 
income: the amount received from the combined tax was really 
$71,000,000. Further, the United States tax gives the prepos- 
terously high exemption of $3,000 to single persons and $4,000 
to married couples. What the cost of collection was, has not 
been stated; it was not high, due in part to the fact that the 
burden of collection and exemption was thrown, to an undue 
extent, upon banks and other private corporations. 

When seeking an estimate of yields and cost, why ‘look to 
Washington’? In the United States itself the well-devised in- 
come tax levied by the state of Wisconsin brought in $3,500,000 
in 1912, and $4,000,000 in 1918; it cost less than three per cent. 
to administer, while our own customs revenue, from 1901-1913, 
cost 3.6 per cent. to collect. Or look to London. The British 
income tax, for the last year before the war, yielded $225,000,- 
000; adopting the same population-ratio method of comparison, 
we should get in Canada, not two millions, but over thirty-seven 
millions. Cut that down as you will for this ana that allow- 
ance, and a very respectable sum indeed will remain. 

No, the weightiest objection to the income tax will be the 
opposition of those who fear it will take too much from them, 
not of those who fear that it will yield too little. 

Mr. White’s chief objection, however, is the desirability of 
leaving this and other direct taxes to the provinces. True, the 
provinces will have to spend still larger sums in the future, as 
the demands of good roads, public works, the better adminis- 
tration of justice, and education increasingly are felt. Yet in 
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1912-13 the total expenditure of the nine provinces was only 
$52,000,000, (British Columbia leading with fifteen, and On- 
tario following with ten), as compared with $144,000,000 by 
the Dominion. Considering, further, that federal subsidies 
provide nearly twelve millions of the provincial funds, that 
nearly all enjoy great national resources, capable of yielding 
permanent and increasing revenue, and that they nearly all 
utilize succession duties and taxes on financial and transporta- 
tion corporations, to say nothing of the new tax on municipal 
assessment, it would appear that there is no need for the Do- 
minion to refrain from direct taxes on this account. For that 
matter, the new Dominion taxes on banks and insurance com- 
panies are equally direct taxes. 


But this is not all. One of the advantages of a federal in- 
come tax would be precisely that the provinces could use the 
same basis for taxation. If a tax is fair and the basis not 
a narrow one, what objection is there to both using it? Of 
course both province and Dominion could not secure all their 
revenue by each taxing, say, banks alone, or from an unearned 
increment tax on land alone, but income is not a limited basis: 
out of income most taxes must come,on whatever principle they 
may be levied. The larger the area of assessment of an in- 
come tax, the less the risk of evasion; a municipality cannot 
possibly collect such a tax fairly, when the sources of income, 
from corporations or other businesses are nation-wide or even 
international. That, along with the failure to provide ade- 
quate assessment machinery, is why the income tax as now 
levied in Ontario is and must be largely a farce. So the Domin- 
ion can much better ascertain total income than any province. 
Given this Dominion assessment, then, what is there to prevent 
any province co-operating and adding so many mills on that 
part of the Dominion assessment falling within its jurisdiction ? 
The Dominion, for its part, would co-operate, rather than in- 
crease the subsidies it pays, and there is no question that it is 
better that the province which spends the money should also 
raise the money. 


The final objection is the fact that in Britain incomes are 
to a greater extent than in Canada derived from investments, 
and are therefore more settled, more easily ascertained, and 
more easily taxed at the source. The statement involves the 
only really serious difficulty in the way of an income tax—the 
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question of administration. As the objection is usually put, 
an income tax is certain to be evaded. Is this inevitable? 


In Great Britain, the principle of collection at the source 
is adopted as far as possible. The landlord’s income tax is 
paid by the tenant, who deducts it from his rent, and the share- 
holder’s or bondholder’s income tax is deducted by the com- 
pany from the dividend or interest paid. The income from 
“profits” however is ascertained by the declaration of the busi- 
ness man, reviewed by the government authorities. Now, if 
stoppage at the source were the only adequate means of collect- 
ing an income tax, it could be adopted in Canada without diffi- 
culty so far as rentals, dividends and interest, and salaries are 
concerned; the fact that these sums would bear a smaller pro- 
portion to the total income than in Britain is an objection, but 
not a fatal one. There has been a rapid growth in Canada of 
corporate activity and corporate wealth, and an increasingly 
large proportion of total income takes the above forms. 


However, it is by no means certain that stoppage at the 
source is the best method. As a matter of fact, this method 
is now largely abandoned or supplemented in Britain itself. 
Anyone whose modest rentals or dividends have been stopped 
at the source, if his total income falls under the £160 which 
is entirely exempt or under the £700 which is partly exempted, 
may recover some or all of this amount by making a declaration 
of his total income. As a matter of fact, then, the great bulk 
of income taxpayers do make a personal declaration of total 
income. Again, since the introduction of the supertax (a heav- 
ier tax on all incomes above £5000, upon the amount by which 
they exceed £3000), stoppage at the source has been abandoned 
here also in favor of declaration plus official revision. 


The British system is a complicated one, instituted so 
long ago that modern business arrangements have adapted 
themselves to it. It does not follow that it would be best for 
another country to adopt. The system of requiring every tax- 
payer to make a declaration of total income and then checking 
this by “information at the source,” information drawn from 
the same agencies which under the British system would have 
to collect and forward the tax, seems to be preferable. This 
system is advocated by many authorities in the United States, 
and has been worked out with much success by the Wisconsin 
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Tax Commission.* The new French income tax also, adopts 
a system of personal declaration rather than of stoppage at the 
source. 

But this is not the time, and space forbids, to discuss the 
many important questions of administrative detail, important 
as they are, which would have to be considered if once the prin- 
ciple of an income tax were accepted. The experience of the 
United Kingdom, cof France, of Denmark, of Holland, of Austria 
and Hungary, of Italy, of Japan, of Norway, of Sweden, of the 
United States, of Wisconsin, and of many other communities 
which rely upon an income tax for nearly half their 
tax-revenue, assures us that whatever the problems may be, 
they have been and can be solved. Anyone who fears to adopt 
an income tax solely because of the risk of evasion must believe 
either that Canadian citizens are liars beyond all other men or 
that Canadian statesmen and officials are incompetent beyona 
all others. 

A fourth division of taxes might have been made—poll- 
taxes. They have, however, almost entirely disappeared from 
modern fiscal systems. We have an interesting example of 
such a tax in the $500 head tax levied on every Chinaman of the 
laboring class entering Canada, a tax divided between the Do- 
minion and the province of entry. British Columbia house- 
holders have strong convictions as to the incidence of this tax, 
by the way. The rumor that the Minister of Finance is strong- 
ly in favor of imposing a thumping poll tax on all bachelors is 
probably a report via Sayville, New York. 


O. D. SKELTON. 





«The statement so often made that an income tax ‘makes a nation 
of liars’ can easily be shown to be false. Any person who, like the writer, 
has had occasion to review and test the correctness of thousands of income 
tax returns will be impressed by the evident truthfulness and honesty 
with which the vast majority of such returns have been prepared. In one 
thousand returns which were defective or erroneous it was found that 
one-third contained errors which had the effect of increasing the tax. 
Of the remainder the great majority were erroneous through obvious 
ignorance or misunderstanding of the provisions of the law. The number 
in which there was any evidence of a deliberate attempt to defraud the 
law was very small—safely under five per cent.”—K. K. Kennan, Super- 
visor of Income Tax, Wisconsin, in Annals of American Academy, March, 


1915, p. 75. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Coalition. 

The new Government came into existence without notable 
enthusiasm on the part of the nation, though men of good will 
feel that the step is wise. In this war party is an impertinence, 
and the representation of all sides in the new Cabinet must 
bring fresh support at a time when the Government most 
needs public sympathy. We could wish that the step might 
banish factious criticism, but that is unlikely. In a month or 
two the young men of the Mail* and Post will be yelping again 
at the heels of the Government, and extreme Radicals on the 
other side will exhibit their capacity for dissidence. The latter 
have already shown restiveness; the former wait to see if their 
pet nostrums are to be adopted. Perhaps, however, the papers 
on both sides will now be judged at their proper value, and 
discounted because they are not the organs of a great party, 
but are grinding the axe of Mr. A. or Lord B., who happen to 
own them. — 

Coalitions in the past have had a bad repute for reasons 
which hardly affect the present combination. Some were ex- 
traordinarily base, or despicably inefficient; others lost pres- 
tige because they were founded on compromise between parties 
holding different principles. The first reason does not apply 
to-day, and the very immensity of the war, by blotting out all 
old issues, has made it unnecessary to modify or abandon any 
party principle. It may be difficult for colleagues to forget 
animosities left from old struggles, and it is a distinct disad- 
vantage that a Cabinet which had learned to work together 
should be shaken up in the midst of its work. But magnani- 
mity and competence is the least the nation can expect from 
its rulers in these great days. 

The reasons which prompted Mr. Asquith’s sudden resolve 
to call in other parties can only be imperfectly known at pre- 
sent. The Government, which had risen to the occasion during 
the war in a manner surprising even to its supporters, had 
lately begun to lose prestige. The futile agitation on the drink 
question did it much harm. The evil was declared to be a 





*Later. They have already begun. 
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greater danger than the Germans and heroic measures were 
foreshadowed; but Mr. George’s proposals were strangled in 
the Cabinet, and the weaker bill submitted to the Commons 
had to be modified still further. But the matter of restraining 
workingmen from getting drunk was—to the credit of the 
workingman—a very small part of the whole problem of 
organizing labour. The scaffolding for this great work already 
existed in part, for the new Labour Exchanges furnished 
means for registering and mobilizing workers where needed. 
But no bold line was taken to solve the innumerable difficulties 
which demanded adjustment between masters and men.* If 
this has largely hindered the supply of munitions—and there 
is the best authority for believing that it has—the War Office 
is not primarily to blame. The settling of labour policy is a 
matter for other departments and for civilian ministers. As 
it seems to the writer, the fact that a new Ministry of Muni- 
tions has been formed is no admission that the wild criticisms 
of Lord Kitchener were just, but it does prove that the task 
of a civilian Government during war is to organize and develop 
all domestic resources for military purposes, and that this task 
had not been carried out with complete imagination and fore- 
sight. Under the old system five committees, with overlapping 
functions and responsible to different departments, had the 
care of munitions. The new Ministry is autonomous and cen- 
tralized, has great powers, yet appeals in the first place to 
local initiative and responsibility. A third cause of the Gov- 
ernment’s fall—apparently its occasion—was the internal dis- 
pute at the Admiralty about strategy. Such an issue no layman 
can judge, but it appears that the schism could not simply have 
been between the expert and the amateur. Doubtless Mr. 
Churchill is a particularly difficult man to keep within bounds, 
but it is apparent that no great scheme like the Dardanelles 
campaign could possibly be planned unless a body of experts 
consented and the Cabinet agreed. Even Lord Fisher ac- 
quiesced, or he would have resigned earlier. However the 
responsibility is to be divided—and partial history will prob- 
ably praise or blame by results—this serious difference was a 
last blow to the Government, and Mr. Asquith decided to invite 
the Opposition to join him. As that body could no longer fulfil! 





*See the Round Table for June, where an admirable article fully 
discusses labour difficulties during the war. 
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its function of effective criticism, its leaders felt that they 
could best do their duty by sharing the responsibility which 
the Government carried. The accession of members of the 
Labour party is a matter for thankfulness in view of the great 
task of mobilizing industry which lies before the country. 
Equally it is unfortunate that Mr. Redmond decided to stand 
out in accordance with the tradition of his party. His reasons 
no doubt are adequate, and he has done and will do service to 
the country in the freer position which he occupies. 


Compulsion. 


The immediate task before the Ministry, as a thousand 
tongues have said, is organization. Most sensible people will 
be content to believe that only those who know all the facts 
are in a position to judge what measures should be taken. But 
writers and politicians would not be human if they did not 
advocate ad nauseam their own particular remedy, which, as 
usually happens, they had in stock long before the war. In 
these last months the favourite word has been ‘compulsion,’ 
and a usual retort to that is ‘you are Prussianizing.’ The first 
word is ambiguous and the second question-begging. As ap- 
plied to the army, ‘compulsion’ means that the Government 
calls up those fitted and needed to serve at the front. That 
particular method has not been used in England for a century, 
and authorities say that up to the present forced service is 
unnecessary, though it may later be required. It has the 
advantage, no doubt, that the Government is able to assign 
each man to his post, asin France and Germany. On the other 
hand, it is extremely awkward to change a system in the mid- 
dle of a great war, and the voluntary plan has given the re- 
quired numbers so far. To talk of the ‘apathy’ or ‘indifference’ 
of the nation is pitiful rhetoric in view of the fact that hardly 
a family in Great Britain is unrepresented in the army, and 
that men have hitherto come in as fast as the military authori- 
ties could equip them. If the Government, after full trial, de- 
cides that the compulsory method must be adopted, most people 
would acquiesce. On the other hand, it is mere folly to talk of 
‘Prussification.? At this moment the democracies of France 
and Belgium and Italy are defending liberty by that very 
means. It can hardly be asserted that France is less demo- 
cratic than England, and only poor readers of the British char- 
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acter are likely to believe that the national independence will 
be fundamentally changed because a great need may demand 
a great piece of self-sacrifice. The sane course is to stop 
advocating doctrinaire views on either side, and await what 
circumstances show to be the better course. 

If there are difficulties about military compulsion, indus- 
trial compulsion is a far harder problem. So far as can be 
judged from its most perfervid advocates, ‘shirkers’ are to be 
told what to do and made to do it; but how many shirk, and 
how they are to be forced is a little uncertain. This attitude 
has been helped by unfortunate labour troubles and by the 
undoubted shortage of munitions, and also, it must be said, by 
a feeling that here is a chance to put the workingman in his 
place. 

Again, a prejudice formed before the war hardens into a 
comfortable doctrine without due regard to facts. We are not 
creating an army of workmen; they are there already with 
their institutions (the result of long growth) formed for their 
specific needs. The trades unions represent a standard of life 
which has been attained by their members. It is the course of 
common sense to work through the unions instead of breaking 
them up. One thing has not been realized by the critics, name- 
ly, that men cannot be forced to work for private owners. All 
industry must be taken over by the state if compulsory labour 
is to be adopted. Before any drastic steps are taken—and we 
do not believe that they are or will be necessary—the Govern- 
ment has several duties to perform. The first is to ensure that 
the unions should not suffer after the war through patriotic 
concessions made now. The second is that undue profits shall 
not be made, whether by workers or masters, from this war. 
The third is that disputes shall be decided upon definite prin- 
ciples. On the positive side the Government must work so far 
as possible through existing institutions, securing that such 
institutions shall be adapted to pressing needs. This implies 
the hearty co-operation of masters and unions, which has been 
given. That there have been trouble is due in part to the cen- 
sorship, to the irresponsible headlines in the papers, which 
encouraged optimism, and the preoccupation of ministers with 
administration, which kept them from their other function of 
educating the people. It is most unjust to argue that working 
men as aclass have fallen short. Lord St. Davids, a great ship 
owner, has borne testimony to the self-sacrifice and devotion 
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of the dock workers whom he has observed, devotion perhaps 
greater than any of their critics have shown. If the Govern- 
ment shows the way, there is no reason to doubt that it will be 
eagerly followed. This lead has now been given by the Minis- 
ter of Munitions, whose adaptable mind and power in the 
country marked him out for his position. 

The trades unions are to guarantee that the work shall be 
done and protective regulations relaxed, and they are also to 
exercise pressure on defaulters. The Government has power 
to control traffic in drink within areas where munitions are 
made. Lastly, the Registration Bill, which should have peen 
pushed much earlier, will give the detailed knowledge neces- 
sary to make the most of our resources. Though extreme 
Radicals protest against this on the ground that Government 
may make a bad use of it, there is no reason why such doc- 
trinairism should block a calm survey of resources and a deter- 
mination to use them to the utmost. 


Northcliffe or Kitchener. 


One deplorable effect of the censorship is the opening 
given to sensation-mongers. It brings the ‘fog of war’ to our 
doorsteps and into our houses. As so little is known, much 
can be guessed or feared without the vivifying contact of fact. 
As a natural consequence the Northcliffe press has now the 
chance of a lifetime. Not a year ago it insisted that Lord 
Kitchener was the one man to save the country. To-day it has 
done its best to assassinate its nominee. The recent outbreaks 
against the Daily Mail did not express resentment at fair or 
true criticism. The country recognized a venomous personal 
assault behind the mask of patriotism. The Mail insinuated, 
indeed insolently asserted, that Lord Kitchener’s main merit 
as a soldier was that he knew how to advertise, and that his 
task was gone the day that conscription came. This of the man 
who achieved almost the impossible in the organization of our 
new armies. It would not have been a Northcliffe paper if it 
had not suggested that he was a ‘back number’ and now a little 
old for his work. The writer has been reminded of a brilliant 
skit published some years ago in which articles from the Daily 
Mail of 1805 were reproduced. The first assailed Nelson as 
old-fashioned and a do-nothing, reminded the Admiralty that 
he was over forty, and demanded his instant recall. The 
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second, after Trafalgar, began like this: ‘Nelson is dead. 
What a tragedy lies in that word. He was only forty.’ Only 
in one thing is the Harmsworth press certain, and that is in its 
instability. Any cause it embraces it will desert if the flood 
of favour seems to go another way. Its contortions on the 
‘stomach-tax’ (a Harmsworth coinage) may still provoke a 
smile, and who can forget the solemn rebuke to war scare- 
mongers written by the impressionable Lord Northcliffe him- 
self after a brief visit to Berlin? In peace time this kind of 
antics may amuse the judicious, but it constitutes a real peril 
in these troubled days. The need of a Government at a crisis 
like this is that they shall be supported by national confidence. 
They and they alone can know the facts or form a judgment 
on them. The Northcliffes, whose business is selling news- 
papers, are not experts in warfare. Their field is popular 
psychology, and their aim is to strike the emotions, whether 
with the Times or with Comic Bits and Home Chips. 

Nothing stirs emotions like personalities; hence the das- 
tardly attacks on Lord Haldane, without whom there would 
have been no Expeditionary Force and no Territorial Army, 
and on Ear! Kitchener. The first has succeeded. As success 
is the breath of life to this kind of journalism, we fear that 
appetite will come with eating, and the baser sort will demand 
some fresh head for the guillotine daily. The evil does not 
merely destroy confidence, it actually prevents legitimate criti- 
cism from having effect. It was, for example, proper to make 
public the great shortage of munitions, because the public, 
knowing a danger, will help in remedying it. But amid so 
many false alarms, when assertions are mingled with random 
assaults on men who cannot answer, like the head of the Ord- 
nance Department, or on men who disdain to answer because 
they are occupied in great affairs, criticism commits suicide. 
One result of this war, it seems probable, will be a lowering in 
the prestige of the press, and this will not be due to the censor- 
ship merely, but to men’s discovery, now that party is in abey- 
ance, that the great papers are incapable of surrendering the 
partisan spirit in a crisis. 

A.S. F. 
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CANADA. 
Canada and the War. 


The war drags slowly on. In spite of the immense super- 
iority of the Allies in numbers and in resources, the honors of 
the land campaign are undoubtedly still with the enemy. 
Fighting on interior lines, showing more initiative in devising 
new weapons and methods of war, unrestrained by any prin- 
ciples of honor or humanity, the Germanic powers have more 
than held the ring of Allied states at bay. Yet, as the experts 
tell us, the war against Germany and Austria-Hungary is best 
compared to a siege, and, as it would have been untrue to say 
that the Germans had made no progress in 1870 in their siege 
of Paris, when fifty days had passed without the city falling, 
so it is unsound to argue that no progress has been made now 
in wearing down the resistance of the central powers. 

The new sense of the difficulty of the Allies’ task has not 
shaken the determination to see it through. Particularly in 
the United Kingdom, it is rather leading to doubled efforts and 
a readiness to meet any call that may be needed. On all sides 
it is felt that to stay the hand now would merely mean post- 
poning the evil day, and make inevitable another struggle with 
German militarism, probably with fewer allies and on less 
favorable terms. 

In Canada we have naturally not been affected by the 
war to the same extent as our cousins across the sea. That 
is not due to undue lack of imagination or interest on our part, 
but simply, in last analysis, to geographical aloofness. If the 
main battlefields of the war began some thirty miles from 
Canada’s instead of England’s shores, the shoe would be on the 
other foot. 

Yet the country is moved as never before in its history. 
The realization of what is at stake grows deeper each day, and 
with it the determination to do what can be done for the cause 
of the world’s freedom. Probably here as in Britain the will- 
ingness and the resources of the country have not been mobi- 
lized to the full, but the Government, within the scope left to 
it by the British authorities, has acted with earnestness and, in 
some instances, with vigor. The Minister of Militia, of late, has 
earned golden opinions on his unresting energy. In recogniz- 
ing early the need and possibility of manufacturing munitions 
in Canada, and appointing a Commission to organize the work, 
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he rose admirably to the occasion. The manufacturers have 
responded in unexpected degree, though the War Office and to 
a less extent our Shells Commission seem responsible for the 
effort being much less effective than it might have been. It 
is easy to criticise after the event, however; it is more just 
to recognize how much has been done by suddenly improvised 
means and amid the uncertainty as to what needs would de- 
velop most. Nor has there been any lack of volunteers for 
the trenches, whenever the call has come from our military 
authorities, and rich and poor among those who stayed at 
home have done what they could do to heal the suffering of 
those at the front and protect those who needed aid at home. 
Now for the first time the supply of volunteers appears to be 
falling behind the numbers called for, but a vigorous appeal 
to the country will soon set that right. 

The shock of the casualty lists of Langemarck did more 
than anything before it to make this our war. Huge abstract 
totals of killed and wounded meant little compared with the 
names of the men from our own town and county. The 
country thrilled with pride at the story of the grit and steadi- 
ness displayed in the critical days about Ypres, and joined as 
one in the sorrow of those whose sons and husbands had made 
the sacrifice in the common cause. Here, as in Britain, the 
seriousness of the task is only leading to deepened determina- 
tion to see it through. 


Our Foes at Home. 


The record of united service has been marred by the eager- 
ness of a few grafters in business and politics to make money 
out of their country’s necessity. Jail sentences for them are 
urgently needed. The Government was slow to recognize the 
seriousness of the position, but in appointing an efficient Pur- 
chasing Commission and reading Messrs. Garland and DeWitt 
Foster out of the party, the Premier lived up to what the 
country expects of him. It looks now as if good would come 
out of evil. It took war conditions to bring out vividly and 
dramatically the evil of the patronage system. After the war 
the lesson will not be entirely forgotten. 

But Ottawa pales before Winnipeg. Never in our history, 
not even in the Langevin-Mercier days, have such sordid reve- 
lations of political corruption been made, involving directly 
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men in the highest places. For years the rottenness of the 
Manitoba Government has been a by-word in Canada. It 
maintained itself in power only by the most unblushing 
bribery of constituencies, by the use of physical force to pre- 
vent an expression of the electors’ will, and latterly by an 
appeal to some of the unassimilated foreign communities. The 
result of the last election showed that its days were numbered, 
but few outsiders expected that the end would come so soon. 
The amazing story of conspiracy between party leaders and 
public works contractors to secure a huge rake-off for party 
funds, the attempt to twist or destroy public records, and to 
bribe conniving officials to stay out of the country, equals the 
worst achievements of New York or Pennsylvania grafters. 

Following upon these revelations came the counter charges 
that the new Liberal ministry had been bribed by money to 
drop election protests and bribed by office to drop the probe 
into the Parliament Buildings steal. It is to be hoped that 
these charges will be investigated at once without fear or 
favor. Manitoba’s housecleaning must be thorough, now that 
at last it has begun. Public opinion will be slow to believe that 
men like Norris, Brown, Thornton, Hudson and Johnson were 
privy to the deeds alleged. If the charges are proved, still 
heavier condemnation will fall upon the Liberal than upon 
the Conservative offenders. They had before their eyes the 
spectacle of the end to which grafters come, and had not even 
the peor excuse that their moral fibre had been sapped by 
years of office. One thing is certain, Manitoba will be roused 
to secure honest men, whatever their party stripe. 

Not least sinister of the incidents in this upheaval is the 
action of the heads of the G. N. W. Telegraph Company in 
hastening to suppress the evidence contained in telegrams be- 
tween Messrs. Roblin, Coldwell, Simpson, Rogers and others. 
The close connection between corrupt politicians and big busi- 
ness has rarely been more dramatically revealed. Mr. Lash, 
president of the G. N. W., has attempted to defend the com- 
pany’s action in burning the telegrams, by appealing to the 
obligations, based on law and on honor, which forbid a tele- 
graph company to reveal private messages to any third party. 
Very good, but when the third party is a Royal Commission, 
seeking to ferret out a conspiracy against the province, the 
defence is a bit too flimsy, and when it is shown that these 
very telegrams had been taken off the files and shown to a 
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third party, the General Manager of the Canadian Northern 
Railway, it becomes transparent. As the telegrams were des- 
troyed at midnight, a few hours before the subpoena was de- 
livered, the company may have technically escaped contempt 
of court, but it has certainly been guilty of contempt of the 
people of Canada. We are accustomed to boast, and with 
justice, of the superior speed and sureness of our laws, as 
compared with those of the United States, when it is a question 
of bringing a murderer or a petty thief to justice. The next 
few weeks will test the power of our laws when not a friend- 
less individual but powerful corporations are seeking to block 
the path of justice. Who owns Canada, anyway’? 


Another glimpse behind the party scenes has been afforded 
by the proof that the Grand Trunk Pacific subscribed $15,000 
stock in the Edmonton Bulletin, owned by Hon. Frank Oliver, 
while the latter was Minister of the Interior. The seriousness 
of this attempt to purchase the support of a leading newspaper 
and a cabinet minister cannot be denied. Again it is a case 
of a great railway corporation being hand in glove with poli- 
ticians. The incident points the need of a law compelling 
every newspaper to publish a list of its stockholders. If the 
readers of every Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg newspaper 
knew whose money was behind it, they could appraise the dis- 
interestedness of the advice offered to better effect. 


No single mechanical reform, and no number of such re- 
forms, will purify Canadian politics if the people are callous 
and party-blindered. But the task of keeping politics clean 
will be made immensely easier if the same remedy of publicity 
is brought in to deal with the campaign fund evil. We must 
frankly recognize that the political party is a necessary part 
of our governmental machinery, and recognize, too, that it can- 
not be maintained on air. In these days of card-index systems, 
a party cannot be kept in efficient working order (save in rare 
outbursts of public enthusiasm, when volunteers swarm) with- 
out some provision for the heavy work of organization. The 
method adopted in the past has been to reward the party 
workers by civil service jobs, or by cash from a fund contri- 
buted in part by men who honestly favor Conservative or 
Liberal principles, as the case may be, and in part by business 
men who expect to get their money back many fold by being 
put on the patronage list, or being given railway subsidies or 
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protective duties. In England they sell titles, not contracts, to 
fill the campaign treasury. We have secured an instalment of 
Civil Service reform in Canada; the abolition of the patronage 
list is a possibility. More positive action is needed. The rank 
and file of each political party must be made to realize that a 
party has legitimate expenses to meet, and that if these do 
not come from honest sources they may come from dishonest 
sources. The days of miraculous manna are over: a party 
member must contribute to: his party chest just as a church 
member contributes for the spread of his faith. The political 
party that, without legal compulsion, first announces its inten- 
tion to call for subscriptions from a dollar up, and to publish 
every subscription received, from whatever source, will have 
done a good day’s work for Canada. 

When that fund will be needed, is as yet uncertain. The 
possibility of a premature general election has not yet entirely 
died away. For such a proposal not a shadow of decent excuse 
has been offered. The government has a majority of fifty. Its 
term of office does not expire till the fall of 1916. The elec- 
tions held in Australia and New Zealand shortly after the out- 
break of the war afford no parallel; in New Zealand the legal 
term had expired; in Australia there was a deadlock, the gov- 
ernment having only one of a majority; in both cases the elec- 
tion was announced before the war. The only legitimate 
ground for an election in the midst of war would be a vital 
difference of policy as to the conduct of the war. No such 
difference exists. The parties differed, it is true, on the navy 
question, but that difference cannot be made an election issue 
now. Whatever the government has done in naval matters 
since the war broke out has been done under and in accordance 
with the Laurier Naval Service Act. As for the permanent 
policy after the war, who can doubt that both parties will have 
to revise their programme in view of whatever international 
situation develops and whatever technical lessons are learned, 
as a result of the war? The only recent difference on public 
questions arose over the method proposed to raise revenue to 
meet the deficit on other than war expenditure; neither these 
taxes nor the war loans were delayed an hour in going into 
force. Party sniping there has been by a few politicians and 
newspapers on each side, but that has been because of the 
seeming imminence of an election, and would stop at once or 
be stopped by public disfavor were Sir Robert Borden to say 
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frankly there would be no election until at least the legal 
limit had been reached. 


The Position of the United States. 


The position of the United States as the only great neutral 
nation has been one of peculiar difficulty. It has been bom- 
barded by advice and criticism from every outside quarter, 
and within its own borders the conflict of opinion has been 
acute. Yet President Wilson has succeeded in steering a 
course which has won the approval of the great majority of 
the people of the United States. | 

At the outbreak of the war there was much clamor both 
in the United States and in the Allied countries in favor of 
the United States joining our ranks. The great weight of 
opinion, however, both at home and abroad, was against this 
view, and later events have shown more clearly how unreason- 
able it was. The main reason urged for its intervention was 
the justice of the Allies’ cause and the greatness of the issues 
at stake. The sympathy of the vast majority of the people of 
the Republic was on their side: why should not their govern- 
ment take action? Those who urged this view forgot that 
though nations may go to war the more readily and fight more 
unitedly because they feel they fight for the world’s freedom 
as well as for their own interests, they are not in the habit of 
joining in a quarrel merely to advance the cause of justice. 
Some direct interest of their own must be at stake to lead 
them in. There is no question that the United Kingdom would 
not have entered the war had not her own interests been 
directly assailed by the threat of a triumphant Germany facing 
her thirty miles across the Channel: self-preservation made it 
necessary to go in before it was too late. True, the violation 
of Belgium’s neutrality turned the scale in favor of interven- 
tion, and united her people as no other cause could have done, 
but Britain would not have been a signatory to the treaty pro- 
tecting that neutrality had not Belgium been so close to her 
shores that she could not look with equanimity upon its posses- 
sion by either France or Prussia. Again, it was urged that 
the United States had itself been a signer of Hague Conven- 
tions protecting neutral states against attack and laying down 
certain rules of war which have been repeatedly violated by 
Germany, and that it was therefore equally in honor bound to 
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intervene. That this statement could be repeated time and 
again in English and especially in Canadian newspapers, and 
that it is still circulating in the back concessions, shows how 
easy it is for prejudice and misinformation to get a footing. 
The Hague Conventions are only part of the body of rules of 
international law which have been adopted by most civilized 
states. They do not in the least bind one nation to enforce 
those rules against another which violates them. They are 
simply promises by each nation to abide by these rules itself. 
The notion that in signing them any country undertook to 
enforce them against other powers is a preposterous mistake, 
which has not the slightest foundation in past agreement or 
discussion. When during the Balkan war rule after rule of 
the Hague and other conventions was broken by Servians, 
Greeks, and Bulgarians, in callous and brutal fashion, what 
single man who now has criticized the United States then 
dreamed of calling upon France or Britain, as signatories of 
that convention, to intervene? The whole misconception arises 
out of the confusion between the Belgian agreement, which 
was explicitly an undertaking by certain powers to protect 
another, and the ordinary rules of international law, which 
are simply promises by each nation as to its own future 
conduct. 


True, it may be that in the future, and as a result of the 
war, the need will be felt of some international league to en- 
force peace. A year ago, such a proposal would have seemed 
wildly Utopian; to-day, it has been brought within the bounds 
of practical discussion. But as yet it does not exist. 


Some color was given Canadian criticism along this line 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s reiteration of the same contention. His 
position was clear: always a belittler of the peace movement, 
a believer in the fallacy that preparation for war could stop 
war and was the only thing that would, he naturally tried to 
twist the facts to make out that the Hague Conventions had 
been proved useless. Some of the fortunately few Canadians 
who have been disposed to praise Roosevelt’s courage and high 
sense of international justice and sneer at Wilson’s weakness 
would do well to remember some events of only yesterday 
which throw some light on what courage is. When Roosevelt 
was president, difficulties occurred with Colombia in securing 
a right of way for the Panama Canal; Roosevelt connived at a 
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sham rebellion which set up a state of Panama practically 
under American protectorate, despite a solemn treaty, a scrap 
of paper, by which the United States explicitly bound itself to 
protect Colombia from any attempt to break it up. Later, 
when the Panama Canal was built, and Congress had passed a 
law making it free to United States coast shipping but charg- 
ing tolls upon British and other vessels, and when it was shown 
that the law was in violation of a treaty with Great Britain, 
another President was in the White House. Although his party 
was pledged by its platform to uphold that law, although the 
law was popular because to most it seemed preposterous that 
the United States should spend half a billion in building the 
canal and reap no special benefit, yet Wilson took his political 
life in his hands and by political pressure and appeal to the 
conscience of the people, he induced the United States Congress 
to do what precious few parliaments have ever done—admit it 
was wrong in an international controversy—and the law was 
repealed. That was the real test of courage and of interna- 
tional honor. 

Looked at from the Allies’ standpoint, it is probably 
to our advantage that the United States should keep out, if 
possible. True, it has a strong and efficient navy, practically 
equally to Germany’s, but the Allies’ naval preponderance is 
already tremendous, while its army is small and in spite of 
big expenditure, not too well equipped. If it were to enter the 
war, it would simply mean that the stream of munitions now 
beginning to go to the Allies would be turned to the use of the 
United States forces, who would not be able to use them for 
many months later. The progress of the war has shown, as 
was never before realized, that the man in the factory is as 
essential as the man in the trench, and by devoting a great 
part of its manufacturing equipment to turning out supplies 
for the Allies, the United States is setting free so many more 
Englishmen and Frenchmen for the field. As a financial cen- 
tre, the United States has been indispensable for Canada in 
the past year and is becoming more and more relied upon by 
the Allies in general. A further point may be noted. Many 
felt that even though not going to war with Germany the 
United States should have officially signified its displeasure by 
breaking off diplomatic relations. Such a step would have 
added little to the weight of unofficial American condemnation 
of German ruthlessness and it would have made entirely im- 
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possible the work of Belgian relief which is a remarkable 
instance of the executive efficiency of our neighbors. 


At times, however, whatever might be the interest of the 
Allies or of the United States itself, it seemed as if it would 
be drawn in as a result of incidents of the war affecting its 
own citizens. Some provocation came from the Allies, which 
have stretched the rules as to contraband and blockade very 
nearly to the breaking point, and have sought to justify their 
conduct toward neutrals by contending that Germany had done 
worse: which, as has been pointed out, is much as if, after 
Smith had stolen Jones’ apples to break Brown’s windows, 
Brown should claim the right to steal more apples to break 
Smith’s windows. Fortunately the policy announced by the 
Allies has been applied with moderation in concrete cases, and 
the United States government has thus far been patient upon 
the matter of principle. Much more serious and spectacular 
have been the gross violations of the rights of neutrals by 
Germany in the course of its submarine campaign. A German 
submarine, like any other enemy warship, has an undoubted 
right to seize any Allies’ ship, and if impossible to take it into 
port, it probably has a right to sink it: in such a case, however, 
the crew of the vessel and much more, the passengers, must 
not be harmed, unless offering resistance. A neutral ship is 
equally liable to seizure if proven to carry contraband; if con- 
traband makes up half the cargo, the ship itself may be con- 
demned, if less, the cargo only. Neutral citizens on a troopship 
or transport are, of course, subject to attack as much as if 
they were belligerents in name as. well as in fact. But to estab- 
lish the neutral ship’s guilt, boarding and search at the very 
least are essential, if not prize court enquiry, and the crew and 
passengers are still more unquestionably immune from attack. 
The only possible defence of the German policy is afforded by 
the alleged misuse of American and other neutral flags, but 
this misuse could be detected if the suspected ship were board- 
ed and its papers examined, as is clearly the rule of war. Only 
the combination of fatuousness, arrogance, callousness, and 
inability to see the other side which has marked German diplo- 
macy and policy could have achieved the folly and the crime of 
the Lusitania attack and other similar incidents. 


The attack was a direct challenge to the United States. 
It could not permit the lives of its citizens to be endangered by 
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lawless assault on the high seas. President Wilson faced the 
issue squarely, in official notes firm and unmistakable in mean- 
ing, without bluster or declamation. What the reply of Ger- 
many will be is not yet known. The first impulse was appar- 
ently to flout the United States, in anger at the aid its 
manufacturers were giving the Allies, but more prudent 
counsels prevailed. It appears now as if the attempt would 
be made to drag out negotiations indefinitely, but unless assur- 
ance is given that the lives of United States citizens on their 
own ships or on genuinely merchant ships of the Allies will 
not again be put in jeopardy, the Washington government will 
be compelled to take decided action. 

The resignation of Mr. Bryan ends an unfortunate ex- 
periment. He had done useful work in his day. For all his 
muddleheadedness and his shallow grasp of principles, he was 
on the right side in his attack upon the predatory methods of 
the great corporations in the United States. Much of the new 
spirit that reigns in that country, of the new interest in making 
popular control of government a reality, is due to him. Had it 
not been for Bryan, Champ Clark would now be President! But 
he was essentially an agitator, untrained for administrative 
work, and least of all for control of foreign affairs. In British 
and especially in Canadian politics men of no greater intellec- 
tual equipment and perhaps less sincerity of conviction have 
come to high place, but fortunately foreign affairs have been 
in abler hands, at least in recent years. 

His task was made still more difficult because of his 
sentimental pacificism. If this war has shown anything clear, 
it has been that the ultra-pacificist who thinks that peace can 
come by voluntary disarmament of one power or by its refusal 
to fight under any conditions, is only second in his folly to the 
ultra-militarist who has preached that the way to secure peace 
is for each nation to make itself stronger than any other. 
Even in this field Mr. Bryan had done good service by securing 
the assent of Britain and France and many other powers to 
the principle of arbitration and investigation in a degree 
never before obtained. But in thinking that these principlos 
can be applied to the Lusitania case he showed much confusion 
of thought. The time for arbitration is before war breaks out 
or after truce is declared; it would have been more desirable 
if a stay could have been secured in the Austrian-Servian dis- 
pute by Mr. Bryan’s or any other plan. But it is not arbitra- 
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tion that is called for when a series of undoubtedly wrong acts 
are being perpetrated; the promise of the aggressor to cease 
is the only solution. Damage already done can be arbitrated, 
but only if further actions of a like kind are halted. Mr. 
Bryan’s resignation has materially strengthened the adminis- 


tration both in the United States and abroad. 
O. D. S. 
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OUR LATE CHANCELLOR. 


OR thirty-five years the late Sir Sandford Fleming was 
Chancellor of Queen’s: University. He was one of “ the 
silent men who do things.” The motto of his family was “Let 
the deed show,” and he lived up to it. The extent and char- 
acter of the work that he wrought show more clearly than 
words what manner of man he was; and what is here written 
of him is intended not as a life-sketch nor as an appraisal of 
his achievements, but rather as a tribute to his memory, 
reminiscent of personal intercourse and expressing, however 
inadequately, the affectionate esteem in which he was held by 
all connected with the University. 

Seventy years ago he came to Canada, a stalwart Scottish 
youth of eighteen, and there have been few whose lives have 
meant so much for the progress of our country. He brought 
with him some letters of introduction, among others one to 
Bishop Strachan, of Toronto, but the worthy bishop simply 
advised him to return to Scotland, so he sought his counsel no 
more. He brought with him also a spirit of sturdy independ- 
ence and of untiring energy, a resolute will to shape his own 
course, a heart that would prove brave and cheerful whatever 
might befall him. 

He used to recall with interest his early years in his birth- 
place, the “lang toun” of Kirkcaldy, where he attended the 
school in which Carlyle and Edward Irving had, in their youth, 
been teachers. He could not claim great progress in his 
classes until he took up mathematics, but when allowed to give 
up Latin for Geometry it seemed as if he had come into his 
own. While still a schoolboy he thought that the shoes made 
for him by the local shoemaker might fit him better if made 
upon a last more closely resembling the shape of his foot, so 
he carved out a last for himself. When, however, he took it 
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for inspection and, as he vainly hoped, for future use, the old 
shoemaker after careful scrutiny merely said, ‘Eh, laddie, ye 
ha’e na’ a souter’s e’e.” 

Before leaving Scotland young Fleming, in addition to his 
training in land-surveying and engineering, had acquired the 
love of solid reading and, although he did not take a University 
course, he made himself familiar with some of our best litera- 
ture. He was early taken with Carlyle, and a number of 
Queen’s graduates may remember a meeting of the Alumni 
Conference some years ago at which, after a visiting professor 
had given a lecture on Carlyle, the Chancellor delighted the 
audience with an account of a personal interview with the 
author of Sartor Resartus. 

When he came to Canada his earliest work was land sur- 
veying, including surveys of Toronto, Peterboro and Coburg. 
Desiring to publish a map of Toronto which he had drawn 
with great care, and being unable to find a lithographer, he 
himself transferred the map to stone.! This map is still pre- 
served in the Archives. d 

The year of his arrival was marked by Government pro- 
vision for a geological survey of the country, and a good deal 
of general survey work was being carried on; but it was not 
until five years later that the first railway in Upper Canada 
was opened, and only in 1852 was construction work com- 
menced on the Grand Trunk. He had to wait for a time before 
the fitting opportunity offered; but it came, and he was ready 
for it. Among the incidents of those earlier years which it 
gratified him to recall was the part he took, when on a visit 
to Montreal in 1849, in saving the portrait of Queen Victoria 
from destruction at the burning of the Parliament Buildings 
in that city. 

His first appointment in railway engineering was in con- 
nection with the Northern Railway, originally the Ontario, 
Simcoe and Huron road, now part of the Grand Trunk system. 
He became assistant engineer of this road in 1852 and chief 
engineer in 1857. While resident in Toronto he took a deep 
interest in the Canadian Institute, being connected with it from 
its foundation, in 1849, until the time of his death, and in its 
earlier years the active and efficient secretary., From time to 
time he contributed a number of valuable papers to the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute, and several of his more important 
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projects were early submitted for the consideration of its 
members. 

Mr. Fleming never took any active part in politics. En- 
gaged for many years in Government service, he felt that it 
would be improper for him to become a partisan. None the 
less, however, he took a deep interest in matters affecting the 
public life of the country. To him it seemed clear that our 
present representative system needs to be greatly modified if 
the aims and benefits of government by the people and for the 
people are to be fully secured. The minority of voters, how- 
ever numerous, is not adequately represented in Parliament. 
He tried, therefore, “to devise a scheme of electoral repre- 
sentation, by which the whole electorate may be equally recog- 
nized in one deliberative body and every elector may have an 
equitable share through Parliament in the general adminis- 
tration of public affairs.” Like some others, however, who 
have wrestled with this problem, he found it difficult to per- 
suade men that there was any practical injustice in the present 
party system, so that there was little response to his efforts 
beyond some academic approval of his views. At the same 
time it seems almost certain that this question of improved 
electoral representation must press for solution in the future, 
and it illustrates the Chancellor’s breadth of sympathy and of 
vision to find him treating this subject with marked knowledge 
and ability. 

He carried to more successful issue the consideration of 
some practical scientific problems. One of these was the 
selection of a prime meridian to be common to all nations in 
connection with the reckoning of time. Greenwich time had 
long been the standard time in Great Britain, but it was largely 
by his indefatigable efforts that influential individuals and 
scientific societies throughout Europe and America were in- 
duced to urge their respective Governments to adopt the 
meridian of Greenwich as the initial meridian common to all 
nations. 

The working out of this change is illustrated in the nota- 
tion of time on a transcontinental railway such as the C.P.R. 
It would be intolerably confusing to through travel to adjust 
the arrival and departure of trains to the correct solar time at 
every station along the line, and it would be almost equally 
impracticable to carry Halifax time right through to Van- 
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couver. The system adopted is to divide the entire country 
into five sections, according to degrees of longitude. Each of 
these sections has its own uniform time and in each the time 
is one hour different from that which prevails in the next 
section, so that in going westward you have Atlantic time at 
Halifax, Eastern time at Montreal, Central time at Winnipeg, 
Mountain time at Calgary, and Pacific time at Vancouver, 
there being thus five hours’ difference between the time in the 
Atlantic section and that in the Pacific section. Of course, at 
each dividing line between the several sections it involves the 
keeping up two separate notations with one hour’s difference 
between the two, but this is a very slight inconvenience com- 
pared with the great advantage secured in the general system 
of time-reckoning; and yet it required much persuasion to 
introduce the change, and Sir Sandford, who was mainly re- 
sponsible for the new system, published many pamphlets. 
before the public were persuaded to adopt it. 
For eighteen years he made his home in Toronto, steadily 
increasing his reputation as a railway engineer, until in 1863 
by the united action of the Imperial and Colonial governments: 
he was appointed Engineer-in-Chief of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, which was to connect Halifax with Quebec, the first link 
of a railway system that would extend from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific within British territory. Before entering on his. 
new duties he refreshed his soul by revisiting his native land, 
his first return since he left it as alad. To the close of his life 
he used to recall the memories of that. visit and renew its: 
bright experiences, made all the brighter by coming asi a break 
in the strenuous work with which his years were being filled. 
He took occasion while in Britain to fulfil a request made by 
the people of the Red River Settlement, in urging the Imperial 
authorities to open railway communication between the Red 
River (now part of Manitoba) and the old Province of Canada. 
This was his first effort in the interests of the great prairie 
country with which he was years afterwards to be so closely 
connected, and although at the time it seemed ineffectual, yet 
it may have served to draw the attention of the Home Govern- 
ment to possibilities that should later on be realized in the 
West. 

Returning from his visit to the Mother Country, he took 
up the great enterprise of the Intercolonial Railway. It was.a 
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task that challenged and rewarded his skill, experience and 
courage, and he has himself told the story of it in one of the 
most masterly reports ever submitted to Parliament. In one 
of his books giving the record of a journey from Old to New 
Westminster, he draws a parallel between the life of the engi- 
neer and that of the soldier. ‘In both,” he says, “privations 
and hardships are endured. In both self-sacrifice is called for. 
In both special qualities are demanded to gain desired results; 
and the possessors of them for a time obtain prominence, to 
pass out of mind with the necessity for their service, and to 
be forgotten and uncared for.” 

He was himself essentially a man of peace, although he 
raised a company of the 10th Royals, in Toronto, during the 
“Trent” affair; yet he had the qualities of a true fighter— 
strength, courage, self-mastery, tenacity, patience, cheerful- 
ness, with a keen sense of honour. But his battles were hard 
fought victories over vast physical obstacles. He had a bold’ 
imagination combined with a ready power of cool and sober 
calculation, and he dared to picture to himself and to pro- 
nounce possible a railway spanning Canada from sea to sea, 
threading its way even through our western sea of mountains, 
which other great engineers before him had pronounced 
impracticable. Poet he was in the real sense of the word—a 
doer, a maker, a creator—for he could not only see bright 
visions but could give them bodily shape that others might see 
and enjoy and be blessed by them. And he had the power to 
tell the story of his battles, for he acquired a style of writing 
that made even dry details interesting, and in his reports one 
always finds, among other good features, the due acknowledg- 
ment of the work of other men, whether these had been earlier 
pioneers or fellow-labourers under his own direction. 

During the earlier part of his connection with the I.C.R.— 
from 1863 till 1869—he made his home in Halifax, and al- 
though in the latter year he removed to Ottawa, yet he con- 
tinued for the remainder of his life to have his summer home 
in the city by the sea, to which he was very strongly attached. 
That attachment was very specially expressed not long before 
his death in the gift to the City of Halifax of his extensive and 
valuable property, “The Dingle”, on the banks of the North 
West Arm, to be used as a public park. It was on the highest 
point of The Dingle, a site most suitable for the purpose, that 
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he erected the unique memorial tower which commemorates 
the origin of representative government in Nova Scotia. From 
all portions of the Empire sculptured slabs were contributed 
for decorating the interior of this tower, and the structure 
stands not only as a memorial that Nova Scotia was the first 
part of the British Empire outside the Mother Country to 
enjoy representative government, but also as a permanent 
expression of the patriotic spirit that erected it. When Sir 
Sandford went to Halifax, the late Principal Grant was min- 
ister of St. Matthew’s Church in that city, and there began the 
friendship between those two that grew ever stronger as life 
wore on. Forty years later when the Principal passed away, 
his old friend, under that sense of solitariness that comes with 
advancing age, remarked, “He was the last of my friends ac- 
customed to call me by my first name.” 

Of the Intercolonial Railway which absorbed his attention 
during his residence in Halifax, no detailed account can here 
be given. When, on its completion, in 1876, he submitted to 
Parliament his report of its construction he wrote, ‘‘Thirteen 
years have passed since my first appointment as Chief Engi- 
neer—a duty assigned to me by the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments at the commencement of the survey. At that 
period, a long tract of wilderness separated the Maritime from 
the Inland provinces. The railway which now connects them, 
I may venture to assert, will rank second to none on this con- 
tinent. In the embellishments of its structures it may be sur- 
passed by the lines of the old world, but in the essentials of a 
railway it will, when entirely completed, have no superior. . . 
It realizes the national aspirations of half a century by bring- 
ing within a few hours the old fortress of Halifax and the 
older Citadel of Quebec, and it must form an important section 
of the railway destined, ere long, to extend from East to West 
through the entire Dominion.” 

In 1871, while the Intercolonial was still under construc- 
tion, Sir Sandford was appointed Engineer-in-Chief to conduct 
surveys for the Canadian Pacific Railway. If one wishes to 
form some idea of the labour involved in those earlier surveys 
let him read the report submitted to Parliament, in 1877, of 
the survey work conducted during the preceding six years. 
The country to be examined extended from the Ottawa Valley 
to the Pacific. It was divided into three sections, the Wood- 
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land, the Prairie, and the Mountain Regions. The Woodland, 
or Eastern Region, extended from Ottawa to Winnipeg; the 
Prairie, or Central Region, from Winnipeg to the Rocky Moun- 
tains; the Mountain, or Western Region, from the Rockies to 
the Pacific. 

Regarding many portions of the country, especially in the 
Eastern and Western Regions, no information was available 
at the beginning of the survey. So far as known, for instance, 
no civilized man had ever yet passed from the Upper Ottawa 
through the intervening wilderness to Lake Superior. Even 
where some routes of communication had been opened, they 
could not be used for a railway line. The Central Region was 
already more familiar, as there were numerous prairie trails, 
but the whole vast expanse of country had to be gone over to 
determine the most practicable route. Asi for the Western 
Region, pass after pass through the several chains of moun- 
tains had to be examined and the possibilities linked up in 
order that some feasible through line might be discovered. 

For those of us who have had no experience in prospect- 
ing and surveying, it is quite impossible to realize the labour 
involved in examining such a vast territory and determining, 
from all the mass of accumulated information, the most prac- 
ticable route to be adopted. To read the detailed report of 
such a work increases one’s admiration for the master mind 
that could grasp and solve the many problems presented by it, 
and at the same time deepens one’s gratitude to the brave and 
patient workers who have made transcontinental travel 
possible. 

In the second year of the survey the Engineer-in-Chief 
traversed the route from Lake Superior to the Pacific that 
seemed likely to prove the best for the railway. He took with 
him a small party, and the record of their journey is given in 
Ocean to Ocean, by Dr. Grant, who acted as Secretary. No 
other book in all our Canadian literature had such a wide and 
speedy influence. It was a revelation regarding the vast 
heritage into which as a people we had entered, full of just 
such information as we required, answering our questions 
before we asked them, lit up by the vision of the seer and the 
enthusiasm of the patriot, and fitted to quicken the heart-throb 
of every Canadian. The possibility of constructing the pro- 
jected railway had been determined; it remained for the Par- 
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liament and people to fulfil the gigantic task. Years must 
elapse, indeed, before all details of route could be decided, and 
further years be spent in construction. Changes were adopted 
in the route from that first reeommended, and the construction, 
instead of being carried on by Government, was entrusted to 
a Company. The Engineer-in-Chief resigned in 1880, but at 
the urgent request of the Directors he, again accompanied by 
Principal Grant, made the journey across British Columbia 
in 1883 to report on the southern route which had been selected. 
They travelled by rail to Calgary, the furthest point then 
reached in the construction, and with no little toil and hardship 
followed the course of the present line to the Pacific. As a 
member of the Board of Directors, Sir Sandford had the 
supreme gratification of being present when, on the 7th 
November, 1885, the last spike was driven at Craigellachie by 
his old friend, Sir Donald A. Smith (Lord Strathcona), and 
his early vision was realized of a completed railway crossing 
Canada from sea to sea. 

In connection with the widely-extended and prolonged 
survey work to which reference has been made, and which was 
absolutely required before construction could begin, it deserves 
to be noticed, as illustrating his character, how the Engineer- 
in-Chief considered the higher interests of those under his 
command. He was a devout man, and he desired that others 
should have the freedom and benefit of those religious privi- 
leges which were so dear to himself. In his Old and New 
Westminster, in an account of his journey across the country 
in 1888, he writes, “In all well-ordered expeditions Sunday is 
a day of rest... . Itis as if you held it a privilege in these 
remote mountains to pay homage to the lessons of your youth, 
not from the merely mechanical acceptance of them but from 
a heart-felt sense of their truth... You seem as it were at 
such times only to commune with nature and to be free from 
all that is false and meretricious in our civilization. You are 
beyond the struggles and petty personalities of the world, and 
you feel how really and truly life is better and happier as. it 
is more simple.” 

In harmony with this sentiment, at the outset of his ar- 
rangements for the C.P.R. Survey, he strongly desired that the 
men engaged in that work—some 20 or 25 parties, consisting 
of 20 or 25 men in each—should, if possible, have some form of 
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Sabbath service provided in which, if so inclined, they might 
unite. To this end he consulted with three clerical friends, 
representing the Anglican, Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
Churches, who drew up for him a Service which they thought 
suitable for the purpose. He had it printed in pamphlet form 
and distributed among his various surveying parties. The 
men gratefully availed themselves of it and, after using it for 
over a year, asked that it might be enlarged and made more 
varied and comprehensive. This led to the issue of a small 
volume, entitled Sunday Services for Travellers, containing 
prayers, responsive Scripture readings and a brief selection of 
hymns. The little book, primarily intended for the Surveying 
parties, came to be used by others also, sometimes by visitors 
at summer resorts, and it even found its way to scattered 
hamlets in Australia. 

Sir Sandford, while devoutly attached to the Church of 
his fathers, would have welcomed the use of an optional liturgy, 
feeling that great care should be taken in that which is the 
loftiest utterance of human sentiment, the public expression 
of united prayer to God. He compiled a small volume for 
family worship under the title Brief Prayers for Busy House- 
holds, and he took an active part, as a member of the Presby- 
terian Church Committee, in preparing a book of Aids to 
Social Worship. Only those who were most familiar with him 
could be aware of the strong faith, the steady spiritual force 
that sustained him amid the strain of life’s activities. 

He was always an ardent Imperialist, and any effort by 
which he could advance the interests of the empire was with 
‘him a labour of love. In this spirit he threw himself heart and 
soul into the task of securing telegraphic connection between 
‘Canada and Australia by means of the Pacific Cable, spending 
time and energy and much of his private means on its accom- 
plishment. Whoever may have originated the idea and how- 
ever many may have assisted in the project, the persistent 
advocacy of it and its final success were undoubtedly due to 
him. There were many difficulties to be overcome. Great 
opposition was shown by the Eastern Telegraph Company, 
which held a practical monopoly of telegraphic communication 
with Australia and was strongly intrenched among British 
capitalists. The Governments of Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, as well as the Imperial Government, had to be per- 
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suaded into the adoption and support of the scheme. Details 
of route, of maintenance and of control had to be arranged. 
It required years of patient, unrelaxing effort before the 
dream was realized. 

One instance may illustrate the spirit with which that 
effort was maintained. As the line was to be entirely British, 
the points of landing must be on British territory. It was 
necessary to secure a landing at some point between Canada 
and Fiji, and, as the Hawaiian Islands were not British ter- 
ritory, no place there was available for the purpose. The 
choice lay between Fanning Island and Necker Island, Necker 
being decidedly the more suitable of the two and, up to that 
time, a no-man’s-land, unclaimed by any power. It would 
seem to be a simple thing, and legitimate as it was simple, for 
Britain to plant her flag on this uninhabited rocky island, but 
the British Government could not be persuaded to take this 
step. Months of fruitless negotiations were spent in the effort 
to secure this, until at last Sir Sandford, being reminded of 
the way in which the Island of Perim became British through 
the bold act of the Governor of Aden, resolved to try if private 
enterprise might succeed where the Government failed to take 
action. Accordingly he commissioned, at his own expense, a 
retired naval officer to go to Honolulu, charter some craft, 
either steamer or sailing vessel, proceed to Necker Island, hoist 
the British flag and thus claim possession for the Empire. The 
mission was to be a secret one, but the agent consulted in 
Honolulu was acting British consul there, and the officer com- 
missioned by Sir Sandford was prevented from proceeding 
until permission had been given by the Imperial Government. 
That permission could not be obtained, so that the scheme for 
annexing Necker Island failed, and soon afterwards the Pro- 
visional Government of Hawaii took possession of it. Sir 
Sandford, somewhat disappointed, fell back upon Fanning 
Island, but there was something of the spirit of the Elizabethan 
empire builders in his effort to acquire the better landing. 

The Pacific Cable, although in itself a great enterprise, 
was only part of a more comprehensive scheme which he advo- 
cated for telegraphic communication throughout the Empire. 
He was anxious to see a line laid from Western Australia 
across the Indian Ocean to Africa, and from Cape Town, by 
way of St. Helena and Bermuda, to Britain, thus completing 
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a world-encircling system that should at every point of land 
communication be on British territory. The scheme is not 
now likely to be carried out, as wireless telegraphy has so 
largely superseded ocean cables. 

The Pacific Cable, however, serves only a part of the pur- 
pose contemplated by its chief promoter. Often while advo- 
cating it, and frequently since its completion, he drew attention 
to the great service it might be made to render in bringing 
Canada and Australia into closer intimacy. The cable is used 
for commercial purposes not more than six hours out of 
twenty-four. As it is maintained by the Governments of Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, might it not be 
used daily for transmitting press messages, conveying the 
latest news of general importance, messages compiled by duly 
appointed agents and available at a nominal cost for the news- 
papers of the countries concerned? The different parts of our 
Empire need to know each other more intimately. It should 
be possible to have this knowledge from day to day presented 
through the press at very moderate cost, and to this end the 
Pacific Cable might be of constant public service. 

It was fitting that one who had achieved so much should 
be recognized by learned societies, and also by his Sovereign. 
Several distinguished Universities conferred upon him honor- 
ary degrees. Scientific Associatons in Europe and in America 
enrolled him in their membership. The Government of Canada 
entrusted him with various important commissions. He was 
created by Queen Victoria a Companion of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George in 1877 and a Knight Commander of 
the same Order in the year of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee. 

But while Sir Sandford’s name must for others be special- 
ly associated with the great enterprises which have been 
referred to, we at Queen’s must always think of him as our 
own beloved Chancellor. He was elected in 1880, the Rev. Dr. 
Cook having been his only predecessor in office, and Queen’s 
would have no other Chancellor as long as it was possible to 
re-elect him. 

While Queen’s delighted to give him the highest honour 
she could yield, he, on his part, greatly enjoyed his connection 
with the University. It brought him into very close associa- 
tion with his intimate and distinguished friend, Princpal 
Grant. They had been like brothers from the old Halifax 
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days, when they were in their early prime. They were linked 
together by many ties. They had been fellow-travellers under 
conditions that gave them fullest knowledge of each other, and 
fellow-labourers in fields of work where frequently the one 
supplied what the other lacked. They differed widely in tem- 
perament, yet they had many qualities in common, cherishing 
the same lofty ideals of life and duty and equally devoted to 
Canada and to the Empire. Queen’s was rich, passing rich, 
in having two such men, each preeminent in his own profes- 
sion, working together in the fullness of their strength to 
promote her welfare, and successive generations of students 
felt the uplift of their character and life. 

And the Chancellor enjoyed his connection with Queen’s 
because of the opportunities it gave him of meeting with the 
Staff and students. It had always been a regret to him that 
he never had the benefit of a University training, but few men 
more completely made up by personal effort for that earlier 
disadvantage. He was a great reader, a well-balanced thinker, 
an extensive writer, and, although not accustomed to public 
speaking, he could express himself by his pen with rare clear- 
ness and force. His wide knowledge, his varied experience of 
men and of travel, and his kindly humour gave a distinct 
charm to his conversation, and his intercourse with members 
of the Staff of Queen’s was to him a source of genuine enjoy- 
ment. His interest in the students made his visits to the 
University still more attractive to him. He frequently refer- 
red to the impression made upon him at successive convoca- 
tions by the sight of so many young men going out year after 
year to face the conflict of life, and he was deeply affected by 
their respectful silence when he addressed them, knowing that 
in these later years his voice could not be distinctly heard in 
Convocation Hall. 

But greater even than the pleasure of being closely asso- 
ciated in his’ office at Queen’s with his dear friend, Principal 
Grant, and of enjoying intercourse with members of the Staff, 
was the satisfaction he felt in sharing in the work of the 
University. He appreciated the influence of a strong Univer- 
sity upon the welfare of the nation. He recognized in what 
varied ways and to what a wide extent it touches the life of 
the people by training so many of those who must, in course of 
time, affect public opinion and public conduct. He felt that it 
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was well worth while for any man who cared for his country 
to do what he could for the efficiency of some one of its univer- 
sities, and circumstances had led him to cast his contribution 
of service on behalf of Queen’s. The extent and value of that 
contribution must be measured not by material standards. 
Tangible gifts, however great or frequent, are not the greatest 
of a good man’s benefactions. Nobility of character, purity 
of conduct, breadth of sympathy and unselfishness of service 
are more precious and more powerful as affecting the spirit 
of a University than gifts of money alone. And these 
were brought to bear by the Chancellor in affecting the spirit 
of Queen’s. We cannot measure in this respect the debt we 
owe to him, but we gratefuly recognize it, and so long as 
Queen’s endures his name will be remembered and his memory 
revered. “Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel? ”’ 
DANIEL M. GORDON. 


SIR SANDFORD FLEMING. 


F a truth Death is no respecter of persons. The high and 

the low, the rich and the poor, the wise and the foolish 

have all, and all in the same way, to do homage to that great 

and universal power which removes all distinctions and levels 

all inequalities; and the most succinct and general comment 

that can be made upon it was made some thousands of years 

ago, when it was said that “man goeth to his long home and 
the mourners go about the streets.” 

One by one, every man goeth to his long home and his 
place in the community must be taken by another. And 
although it is often said that no man is so great, or of such 
importance in the world that another cannot be found to take 
his place and fill his position, this statement is true only in 
part. Human beings are the elements from which is built up 
the great fabric of our civilization, and as no two human beings 
are exactly alike, so no person can exactly fill the place made 
vacant by the death of another. And this fabric of our civili- 
zation is but a great piece of patchwork which is continually 
varying its figures and its designs as the years roll by, and one 
actor follows another on the great stage of the world. 

The foregoing thoughts have been suggested by the recent 
death of Sir Sandford Fleming, one of the world’s leading 
engineers, and for the last thirty-five years the active and effi- 
cient Chancellor of Queen’s University. 

Sir Sandford enjoyed a length of years considerably above 
what is allotted to the average man, and he had passed well 
into the winter of life before the great message came to him. 
And although for some years past he was naturally failing in 
physical energy, yet his intellect was clear and active, and his 
presence amongst us was an inspiration to those who were 
preparing to follow in the sphere of his principal activities. 

In relation to the death of a person who has lived to a 
good old age and who has finished a noble life’s work, we can 
scarcely say that the mourners go about the streets. But while 
Wwe miss him, as we undoubtedly shall, we should be thankful 
that we enjoyed his presence with us so long and in the midst 
of such pleasant and profitable associations. 
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Young Fleming was not educated along the modern lines 
of engineering—lines requiring a practical and sufficient 
knowledge of a goodly portion of the advanced theorems of 
mathematics and physics. And it is doubtful if, with his com- 
paratively limited knowledge of these subjects, he would have 
been competent to attack successfully some of the modern 
engineering problems. 

But what he lacked in the higher fields of engineering 
knowledge he quite fully made up in his untiring persistence, 
his love of work, and his genius for taking pains. And after 
all, in the end, these things count for more than mere brilliancy 
of ideas with an insufficiency of will power for putting them 
into effect. 

In his earlier professional practice as well as in later life 
he was governed largely by the principle that whatever is 
worth doing is worth doing well. And in the permanent pro- 
ducts of his activity a characteristic feature is the amount of 
accurate detail which he invariably put into them The prin- 
cipal work of his life was as a Railway Engineer, and his name 
must always be associated with those great and _ successful 
constructions, the Intercolonial, and the Canadian Pacific rail- 
ways. | 

When every circumstance is considered, there can be no 
doubt that the Canadian Pacific is the most wonderful railway 
structure ever built. And any one who travels through the 
Rocky Mountains by this line, and who can form any compre- 
hensive idea of the character and amount of the work and 
thought and dogged determination required to stretch those 
unending tracks of steel through valleys and ravines and 
passes—along the beds of rapid streams and skirting the accli- 
vities of snow-capped mountains—passing by placid lakes and 
falling waters and sparkling glaciers—over a thousand miles 
of the most unique and terrible, and yet the most sublime and 
interesting wilderness in the world—must come to the conclu- 
gion that in spirit Sir Sandford might say with Sir Christopher 
Wren, si monumentum requiris circumspice. 

But Sir Sandford’s energies were far from being ex- 
hausted by the completion of one of the great railways of the 
continent. In fact, the work that he next undertook was, in 
its effect upon the railway and travelling world, of more im- 
portance than the building of any single railway could possibly 
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be. That work was the systemization of railway time. To his 
energetic mind this was quite a natural outgrowth from the 
completion of a railway crossing the continent from east to 
west. 

At the period when the subject attracted his serious at- 
tention it was not unusual for certain railway stations to con- 
tain two or even three clocks, set to different times to indicate 
the arrivals and departures of trains going in different direc- 
tions according to different time tables. For every railway 
running east and west took as its running time the local times 
of the different important cities upon its line, so that one might 
arrive at a station according to one time table and leave ac- 
eording to another time table differing considerably from the 
first one. 


Now this unavoidable confusion, which is inherent in the 
fact that the local time changes at the rate of one hour for 
every 15° of longitude which is passed over in going east or 
west, cannot be wholly overcome by any contrivance whatever. 
And Sir Sandford’s work consisted in so systemizing this varia- 
tion in time as to avoid all unnecessary confusion and make 
the unavoidable changes as simple as possible for both the 
railways and their patrons. 


This time variation affects only railroads running east and 
west or crossing numerous terrestrial meridians, and of these 
the Canadian Pacific is one of the most noted. In this improved 
time-system the whole earth is divided into crescent zones run- 
ning from pole to pole and bordered or bounded by meridians 
15 degrees apart, and the meridian of Greenwich in England, 
as the basal meridian, passes through the middle of the first 
zone. In America we have five of these hour zones, and the 
respective times are known as Intercolonial time, Eastern time, 
Central time, Mountain time, and Pacific time. All places in 
the same zone have the same time, and the time changes by one 
full hour as we pass from any zone into an adjacent. one. 


The establishment of such a system became possible when 
the railways and the people became willing to sink all personal, 
local, and even national feelings in regard to systems pre- 
viously in use, in favor of one universal plan which would 
prove to be for the general good. And the convenience of the 
system in the whole range of railway usage has amply justified 
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its adoption, and shed honor upon the mind which conceived 
it and worked hard for its general acceptance. And although 
it was opposed at first by a few disgruntled peoples who were 
over-zealous for the honor of their nationalities, yet it has now 
come to be almost universally adopted under the name of 
standard time. 

It will be understood that standard time is not in general 
the local or true time of a place, although these two can not 
differ from one another by more than 30 minutes. As a con- 
sequence the astronomer has no use for standard time except 
on the odd occasions when he is travelling by railway. But 
astronomers are few and the travelling public are many, so 
that the system brings the greater good to the larger number. 

But so far from opposing the introduction of standard 
time into the list of times already in use, the astronomer favor- 
ed it in as far as he could by changing the beginning of the 
astronomical day from mean noon, as it had been for a very 
long time, to mean midnight. For him to go farther than this. 
and to adopt standard time in his astronomical work would 
involve endless confusion and would therefore be a practical 
impossibility. | 

Another of Sir Sandford’s schemes for the welfare orf the 
British people, and to which he gave freely of his time and 
labor, was the connecting together of all the British Colonies 
by a British owned or a British controlled set of cables. This 
he did not live to see fully accomplished, although the comple- 
tion of the cable between Canada and Australia in 1902 was 
the forging of one link in his contemplated chain. 

To his talents as an engineer and a man of practical 
scientific ideas, Sir Sandford added those of an author whose 
writings were of a choice and explicit character. He could not 
only build great railways, he could also write clear and excel- 
lent descriptions of them and of the circumstances which led 
to their construction. 


In his many short addresses as Chancellor of Queen’s 
University his matter was always first class in ideas and in the 
language in which his ideas were clothed. But Nature, so 
prodigal in these her gifts to the subject of this article, could 
not shower all her blessings upon any one individual, and so 
she denied him the voice of the orator. 
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His chief publications are: The Intercolonial: a History 
(Montreal and London, 1876) ; England and Canada (London, 
1884) ; and numerous pamphlets and magazine articles on 
scientific, and political subjects. 


“Mark the perfect man and behold the upright; for the end of that 
man is peace.” 


es Le ABE 


PATHFINDERS. 


Across the centuries we see them go, 

Each one on toilsome exploration bent; 

Each one upon celestial questing sent— 

As they who sail horizons far below, 

Or plant a pennon high on fields of snow, 

Or those whose years are in lone service spent, 
Frontiersmen on the trackless continent 

Of the Unknown! What gifts can God bestow 
Greater than these? Elate, they travel on, 
Beckoning to those who lag so far behind. 
They hail new days—these harbingers of dawn, 
Outriders of the Truth, brave, unconfined 

To Custom’s pale. Ah! not till they are gone 
Does the world feel that it has been unkind. 


ALEXANDER LOUIS FRASER. 


The Manse, 
Smith’s Falls, Ont. 


NOTES ON LOBSTERS AT LONG BEACH POND, N.S. 


Abstract of two reports to the Biological Board of Canada for the 
years 1914-1915. 


a 


Location. 


eee Beach Pond is an elongated area of about five acres 
of sea-water at low tide and seven acres at high tide. It 
is situated four miles from the south-west end of Digby Neck, 
Digby County, Nova Scotia. 
The sea wall which separates the pond from St. Mary’s 
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Long Beach Pond viewed from the north-east end. In the foreground 
can be seen first the mess-house; beyond this, the cement pound; further 
uway is the larger part of the pond. In the distance can be seen the 
engine house and plant for rearing lobsters. 


Bay on the east is nearly 2500 feet long and varies in width 
from 20 to 50 feet on top. It consists of boulders of all sizes 
up to about 100 lbs. intermixed throughout with sand and 
gravel. Asa consequence sea water enters and leaves the pond 
along nearly the whole length of the sea wall. 

The tide rises and falls in the pond between five and six 
feet at the lower or south-west end, less, of course, at the upper 
or north-east end, and is later than the rise and fall in St. 
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Mary’s Bay by about two hours. This delay in rise and fall 
is due to the obstruction which the sea wall offers to the ingress 
and egress of the sea water. 

In some respects the most important portion of the pond 
is the cement pound, so called because enclosed on all sides by 
cement walls. It was constructed by the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries for the purpose of impounding berried lobsters 
or holding them during the open season, the intention being to 
liberate them again at the beginning of the close season so 
that they might hatch their eggs naturally in the sea. 


The Pound a Sanctuary. 


The acquisition, not of one pond but of a number of ponds, 
by the Government should need no defence. They should be 
secured as sanctuaries for the protection of berried lobsters. 
It looks as if the lobster were doomed. The catch in propor- 
tion to the men and gear employed in it has been steadily 
falling off in recent years. The canneries are accepting thous- 
ands of “‘tinkers’”’ or half-grown lobsters, and as long as the 
canneries will buy, the fishermen will continue to catch and 
sell these immature animals. It is, of course, illegal to sell 
or buy female lobsters with eggs on them; but it is an easy 
matter for the fishermen to scrape off the eggs. In proportion, 
therefore, as “‘tinker”’ lobsters are destroyed and eggs are 
removed from the mother animals, in just that proportion will 
the supply of lobsters be cut off in the future. 

As against this wastage of lobster life the close 
season counts for something and so do the _ hatcheries. 
As a means of replenishing our depleted lobster waters, 
however, the hatcheries have been long known to be 
unsatisfactory. Moreover, the expense of running them is 
great. The mother lobster can hatch out a higher percentage 
of eggs than any artificial hatchery can. She can in addition 
distribute the young in the sea more widely, more uniformly, 
and more safely than any employee of a hatchery. 

Why not give the mother lobsters a better chance? Let 
the Government purchase or expropriate a sufficient number of 
ponds; let the fishermen be paid the same price or even a 
higher price for “berried” lobsters delivered at the ponds as 
for male adults delivered at the canneries; let these mother 
lobsters remain in these ponds or sanctuaries during the open 
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Mother lobsters carrying newly extruded eggs. These are attached 
to the paired swimming feet on the under surface of the abdomen. When 
carrying eggs, the mothers always bend the latter part of the abdomen 
and tail under the body so that the eggs are as well protected as if car- 
ried in a covered cup. In the illustration the abdomen is extended so as 
to expose the eggs to view. 


season, and when the close season begins, let them be returned 
to the sea to hatch out their eggs in their natural way, and it 
may fairly be claimed that the Government is taking at least 
one more efficient step towards the protection of the lobster 
industry. 

A five acre sanctuary is, however, a pretty large area over 
which to allow lobsters to roam if they are to be fed regularly, 
kept under proper observation, and if it is desired to recapture 
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and transport them to some other area at a later date in the 
summer. Supervision and care-taking over a large area must 
be limited in some way, or else the expense of running the 
pond would be very great. To reduce the area under super- 
vision the Fisheries Department proposed that the north-east 
part of the pond should be enclosed by cement walls, making 
what may be called a cement pound within the natural pond. 
To ensure that animals confined in it should have an adequate 
supply of fresh sea water the pound was connected with St. 
Mary’s Bay by an earthenware pipe twenty inches in diameter. 
When the tide outside rose higher than the bottom of the 
pound, sea water flowed into it; when the tide fell outside, sea 
water flowed from the pound into St. Mary’s Bay. The scheme 
looked ideal on paper; but the cement pound as it existed in the 
summer of 1914 was quite useless, because it would not retain 
water as planned. 

Early in March, 1914, the Fisheries Department sug- 
gested to the Biological Board of Canada that the pound 
should be used for the purpose of rearing lobster larve to the 
lobsterling stage, that is, the stage at which young lobsters 
cease to live at the surface of the water and descend to the 
bottom. The Board acquiesced in the suggestion and the 
writer was asked to carry on experiments at the south-west 





HIGi 3: 


The rearing plant, consisting of (a) walk on the left; (b) engine 
house; and (c) four hatching boxes, only two of which are visible. The 
shafting and gearing may be seen on top of the superstructure; the boxes 
are raised out of the water in order to be cleaned and repainted before a 
second hatching is begun. 
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end of the pond in accordance with what is known as the 
Wickford. plan. 

The Wickford plan of rearing lobsters was the result of 
eight or ten years of experimentation by Professor A. D. Mead 
and his assistants working under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Fish Commission. Up to 1898 nearly all efforts to 
increase the lobster supply artificially were limited to.hatch- 
ing lobster eggs in jars. 

Now lobster hatching must be sharply distinguished from 
lobster rearing. Just as the hatching of chickens is a differ- 
ent process from the rearing of chickens, so the hatching of 
lobsters is quite a different matter from the rearing of lobsters, 
the former process has been carried on in our Dominion 
hatcheries since 1891. Hitherto-our hatcheries have confined 
their efforts to scraping the eggs from the abdomen of the 
mother lobster, placing them in jars of well aerated water, 
and, when the young have come out of their “shells”, emptying 
them into the sea. Millions of young lobsters have been hatched 
in this manner every year since 1891. 

But the rearing of lobster babies for three or four weeks 
before putting them into the sea is the main feature of the 
Wickford system. In this system the mother lobsters do the 
hatching just as naturally as they hatch the young in the sea. 
The only difference is that in the Wickford plant the mother 
or berried lobsters are placed in large hatching boxes 10 feet 
long by 10 feet wide and 4 feet deep, set down in the sea about 
314 feet. The water in these boxes is kept aerated by revolv- 
ing paddles. The animals are shaded by canvass covers and 
regularly fed. You may call these boxes the “nests” of the 
mother lobsters if you like. At any rate they serve the same 
purpose as nests do in the rearing of young birds. 

Every evening, especially if the weather is fine and the 
eggs ready to hatch, the mother lobster may be seen moving 
to and fro those parts of her body to which the eggs are at- 
tached, and presently a considerable number of the young 
escape from their “shells.” 

These young are removed from the hatchery box to the 
other boxes, called rearing boxes, of the same size but with 
different length of paddles revolving in them. The “babies” 
are dipped up with shallow dip-nets made of cheese cloth, and 
are usually counted with the aid of an automatic counter. As 
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many as 25,000 may be put into a rearing box; but at Long 
Beach we never transferred more than 15,000, and generally 
only 5,000 to 8,000, as we were anxious to rear quality rather 
than numbers during our first season. 

With the transfer of the young, or larve as they will 
often be called, to the rearing boxes, the real work of rearing 
young lobsters begins. Feeding the larve is perhaps the 
easiest part of all. At Wickford they are fed chiefly upon 
hens’ eggs, scrambled and pulverized; but clams and fish finely 
shredded are equally good. 

Three big difficulties confront the operator: (1) the aera- 
tion of the water in the rearing boxes; (2) the prevention of 
cannibalism among the larvae; and (3) the spread of what 
may be called an infectious disease. 

The aeration of water in the boxes in which lobsters, 
young or old, are kept is just as necessary as fresh air is for 
human beings or for domesticated animals. In fact, the aera- 
tion of water for aquatic animals corresponds precisely to 
ventilation for terrestrial ones; for, just as fresh air must be 
admitted to our houses and frowsy air allowed to escape, so 
the stale sea water in the hatching and rearing boxes must be 
replaced by fresh sea water, if the lobsters are not to be 
smothered for lack of oxygen. 

As to cannibalism, it is a well known fact that the younger 
and weaker larve are frequently eaten by the stronger and 
more active ones. The more the larve are crowded together, 
as they must necessarily be in rearing boxes, the greater the 
extent to which the habit prevails. Lack of food tends to 
promote the habit as one can easily understand. If, however, 
the larve are kept moving about rapidly in the water of the 
rearing boxes, they are to some extent kept separate from each 
other and cannibalism is much less common. Aeration of 
water and reduction in cannibalism are both controlled to a 
very considerable extent at least by the rate at which the water 
circulates in the boxes. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all is the prevention of 
disease. Just as human beings are killed by infectious diseases 
like measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, smallpox and consump- 
tion, so our first batch of 40,000, as well as our second batch of 
30,000, were nearly all attacked and killed by infectious 
diseases. 
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The young of nearly all animals are more liable to disease 
than the adults. Only about three babies out of every four 
grow into men or women. It is the same with lobsters. Only 
one baby lobster out of about 15,000 grows into an adult. The 
inexorable forces of nature in the shape of cold, famine, and 
disease kill off the young by millions. 

Whence came the parasitic plants from the growth of 
which our larve died? The answer to this question lies at the 
very root of our failure to rear larvee. Did they come from 
the pond water, or did they come from the mother lobsters? 
A physician when looking for the origin of a case of scarlet 
fever would first ask whether any other member of the family 
had previously suffered from the disease. If not, he would 
look for some point of contact between the patient and some 
outsider who had been previously ill with the disease. Simi- 
larly, the staff at Long Beach cast about for the possible source 
of infection. Very early in our first experiment the micro- 
scope revealed the presence of minute plants called diatoms 
on the limbs of the larve. Later on, the growth on the limbs 
became so thick and “fuzzy” that anyone could recognize it 
with the naked eye, once it had been pointed out. 

Where did it come from? Search under the microscope 
among scrapings taken from the legs and “‘feelers’’ of mother 
lobsters showed the presence of four kinds of parasitic plants. 
Here then was one possible source of infection. In hatching 
out their eggs the mother lobsters may have transferred the 
parasites to their young, just as a human mother may give an 
infectious disease to her child. 

The other source of infection was, of course, the sea, or 
the pond water. In order to determine whether the parasitic 
plants came from the pond water, or from the sea, tow-netting 
was carried on (a) in St. Mary’s Bay, and (b) in one of the 
hatching boxes which had been raised, cleaned and repainted. 
The examination of the material obtained in this way as well 
as the descriptions of the structure and life history of the di- 
atoms and fungus found on our larve will be the subject of a 
report by Professor MacClement. 

The cement pound though of no use as a location for a 
rearing plant of the Wickford type may nevertheless be 
utilized, I believe, for another purpose altogether. If a suffi- 
cient depth of water can be retained in it from one high tide 
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until the next, if shelters are provided for the animals, and if 
they are properly cared for and regularly fed, the pound may 
be used as a mating ground for commercial lobsters. 

That there is need of a restricted ground for mating pur- 
poses appears to be clear from the following facts. Only 10 
or 12 per cent. of the female lobsters caught along the Massa- 
chusetts coast are berried. In St. Mary’s Bay and in the Bay 
of Fundy the percentage is much less. Why should not the 
percentage be about 50% in both places, if the natural habit is 
to lay eggs every second year? The explanation appears to be 
this: the mating of male and female appears to be a matter 
of mere accident. They are both intensely local in their habits, 
leaving their own shelter, or home, morning and evening, and 
returning again after a brief search for food. If a female 
does not chance to meet a male, her eggs are not fertilized and 
can produce no larve. 

The fewer lobsters, therefore, and wider the area over 
which they are distributed, the less the chances are for mating 
and the fewer the numbers of berried lobsters. 

As showing how restricted grounds may promote mating 
and, therefore, increase the number of berried females, the 
following facts appear to be significant. After the close season 
opened in June (1914), the Fisheries Department sent 62 
commercial lobsters, 47 females and 15 males, to the cement 
pound. These were dipped up and examined about once a 
week. Before our plant closed (Aug. 22nd) no fewer than 19 
out of the 47 females had extruded eggs. Not counting 7 of 
the females which were young and under 914 inches in length, 
the number extruding eggs (19) would amount to nearly 50%, 
a most extraordinary high percentage. A few eggs were re- 
moved from each of the nineteen females and microscopic 
examination showed that most of the eggs were developing 
normally. Examination of the remaining females in September 
showed that 64% of them had “laid” eggs. 

To realize how greatly the number of berried lobsters 
might be increased as they were last year in the pound from 
1% to 64%, we have only to consider how rapidly a farmer 
could increase his poultry if he bred from 64 hens out of 100 
instead of from one hen. He might use a hatching apparatus 
(as we do for lobsters) and a rearing machine also, if there 
is such a machine for chickens; but the increase in his poultry 
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would be slow indeed compared with what it would be if he 
bred from 64 mothers in place of from 1. If we could come 
anything near to increasing our berried lobsters from 1% to 
64% we might burn down our lobster hatcheries and never 
notice the loss so far as the lobster industry is concerned. 

Of course, there may be other causes at work besides lack 
of facilities for mating to account for the small number of ber- 
ried females. If so, these causes must be discovered and, if 
possible, removed. But, at any rate, no one can be blind enough 
to overlook the significance of the mating experiments of last 
year and this. 


The Every-day Life of the Lobster. 


While our lobster rearing operations at Long Beach Pond 
both last year and this resulted in failure, it cannot be said 
that the two seasons’ work was entirely barren of results. In 
addition to the observations which have been made on the 
mating of lobsters, and which it is hoped may prove even more 
useful to the lobster industry than any success which might 
have been achieved in lobster rearing, we have been able te 
make some contributions to our knowledge of the every-day 
life of the lobster. 

Very early in our operations of this year it was decided 
to use but two rearing boxes instead of four. The other two 
were fitted up with shelters or nests for the study of adults. 
Observations were made every day from July 20th to August 
6th, when the animals had to be removed. The excessive leak- 
age of water from the pound left our boxes resting in the mud 
and contributed to the death of several adult animals through 
the lack of aerated water. 


The Cleansing Posture. 


When performing certain definite functions, the adults 
took up certain appropriate postures. One of these may be 
spoken of as the cleansing. 

In the case of lobsters which had wintered in the pond or 
pound, one of the first things to attract attention was that 
within a week after they had been placed in the rearing box, 
their appearance had changed very much for the better. No 
lady in the land could spend more time on her toilet than these 
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Two lobsters resting in their shelters. 


lobsters did in cleaning themselves. They did not, of course, 
wash, massage, paint, or powder their faces, nor did they curl 
their hair; but they did spend days in attempts to free them- 
selves from the excessive growth of alge which covered almost 
every part of their body. 

At first they ate voraciously; later on, much more mod- 
erately. Their only toilet instruments were the opposable 
“thumb and finger’? (pincers) of their walking legs. Every 
part of their body which could be reached by these appendages 
was carefully picked over. It was no uncommon thing to see 
a lobster raise the first pair of walking legs over the great 
claws and clean the rostrum and antennules. The antenne 
(feelers) would be grasped by the pincers and drawn through 
between the “thumb and finger,” thus stripping off the alge 
and dirt, in much the same way as a person might strip off the 
excess of dirt from a string by drawing it through between his 
thumb and finger. 
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When thus cleaning themselves the animals rest almost en- 
tirely upon the tips of their great claws and the telson which 
is bent at right angles to the long axis of the body. The middle 
region is arched slightly upward, the walking legs being left 
almost entirely free for cleansing movements. 





FIG. 5. 


This illustration is from a lobster cast which has been shaped to 
resemble the posture of a mother lobster when hatching her eggs. The 
swimmerets are visible under the abdomen and these are moved gently 
backwards and forwards in the water so as to assist in liberating the 
young from the “shell.” This same posture is taken when the animal is 
cleaning itself. 


The Hatching Posture. 


This posture has been frequently described and does not 
differ from the cleansing one excepting that the animal rests 
on its walking legs as well as on its great claws and telson. The 
movements are limited to a gentle swaying backward and 
forward of the swimmerets, evidently for the purpose of as- 
sisting the fry to liberate themselves from the egg capsule 


(shell). 


Egg-laying Pasture. 


The egg-laying posture as we saw it is different from that 
described by Anderton. The general position is that of a more 
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or less erect frog. The abdomen is bent completely under the 
body, and the broad tail is well spread out on each side so as 
to form an almost perfect cup. The anterior part of the body 
is inclined at an angle of nearly 45° through the animal resting 
on the tips of the great claws. The posture is such as to allow 
the eggs as soon as they leave the orifice of the oviducts to fall 
by gravity over the receptaculum seminis and drop easily and 
naturally into the abdominal cup. After the eggs had filled 
the cup, the female turned gently on its back for 15 or 20 min- 
utes and remained almost motionless, the walking legs only 
moving backwards and forwards at long intervals. During 
this quiet period the egg-glue was apparently hardening so as 
to fix the eggs to each other and to the hairs of the swim- 
merets. 





ELGG: 
The egg-laying posture. 


That the egg-glue requires time to harden in the water 
was demonstrated by the fact that one female which was lying 
on her back after egg-laying was dipped from the box and 
and righted in position. As a result nearly all her eggs drop- 
ped off on the board on which the observer was standing. 
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The Resting Posture. 


This is the posture which the animal naturally adopts 
when left to itself in a crate, box, or compartment, and usually 
after being fed. If there are many animals together, they will 
often take up this posture in one corner of their enclosure, one 
on top of the other. It is their usual posture in the shelters. 





HiGe 7%, 
The resting posture. From a photograph taken under water. 


Fighting Posture. 

There is nothing new to describe about this posture. Most 
people who have watched lobsters removed from the water 
have seen them elevate their great claws, open their scythe-like 
jaws, and otherwise adopt a threatening or defensive attitude. 
It is the regular pose of the lobsters which carry eggs and of 
the male lobsters towards each other. The new thing to us 
was to notice how the males recognized each other. Time after 
time we have seen two males pass females without adopting 
any belligerent attitude; but as soon as they approached each 
other “squared off” for a fight. Though the males are gener- 
ally restless—the larger ones chasing the smaller—we never 
actually saw one injure the other. 
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The antennae and antennules are often bitten off and 
eaten when the animals are confined in crates. Less fre- 
quently, parts of the walking legs are eaten, but whether from 
hunger or as the result of fighting could not be determined. 
Only once did we find a male mortally wounded over the heart 
by the great claw of another lobster. 


Annual Spawning. 


Contrary to the accepted idea that lobsters spawn only 
every two years, We discovered 9 females this summer which 
had extruded fresh spawn and which had extruded spawn in 
1914, carried it over winter and hatched the eggs in June, 
1915. There is no doubt that these nine females spawned two 
years in succession. More evidence on this subject would 
have been available only for the fact that five or six escaped 
from our enclosure and became lost among other lobsters. 


RUSSIAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL BOYS. 


HE problem of modern Europe is Russia and the problem 

of Russia is education. On education, it is now evident, 

must depend any considerable advances in political, economic, 

or social developments such as are eagerly advocated and 

generally expected. A free state must depend upon a free 

‘school. Competent workmen must be trained. To rise above 

the simplest forms of social development a people must be able 

to read and write. What are the prospects for universal edu- 
cation in Russia? 

Until very recent years it has been difficult for a foreigner, 
interested in Russia and its people, to get information that 
was unbiased and that showed sympathetic insight into the 
daily life and manner of thought of Russia’s millions. True, 
there were books on Russia but they dealt mainly with politi- 
cal conditions and were almost entirely the voice of protest. 
But we wondered if the writers were giving us an accurate 
knowledge of conditions that would have seemed to the average 
Russian to concern the really vital problems. The typical 
Russian was a peasant, living on the land, and he had none to 
speak for him. We were hearing the voice of the intelligentsia. 
Kighty-seven per cent. of the people were peasants living on 
the land. 

The interest of Western peoples in the progress of Russia 
has been an affair of recent years. It has been marked by the 
translations into the languages of Western Europe of works 
of the masters of Russian literature, while many descriptive 
works such as those of Mr. Stephen Graham and Mr. Maurice 
Baring present to us fairly and sympathetically the Russian 
peasant and his problems. The special problem of education 
in Russia is now for the first time dealt with in detail in an 
interesting and voluminous special report of the English Board 
of Education. ; 

In any attempt to estimate conditions in Russia one must 
be cautious of applying the language of political and social 
conditions in the Western world to describe conditions in Rus- 
sia which finds the origins of its popular culture rather in the 
East than in the West. Present conditions cannot be ade- 
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quately explained without some references to these origins. 
Our interest in what Russia is or has been is, however, less 
than in what it shows promise of becoming. We are apt to 
think of Russia as a backward state, moving slowly and pain- 
fully, probably toward the goal of democracy. Yet we cannot 
overlook evidences of her capacity for rapid and tremendous 
change. We remember the emancipation of the serf of 1861, 
when by a stroke of the pen twenty million slaves became free 
men and landowners. As rapid and effective was the regula- 
tion which in a day put the whole of Russia under prohibition. 
Where that sort of thing can be done, it would be rash to as- 
sume the usual limits to the possibilities of rapid reform. Rus- 
sia as a nation is only beginning to find itself. Few nations have 
changed more with respect to political and social conditions in 
the last sixty years. 

Popular education in Russia may be said to have had its 
beginnings in the primary school law of Alexander the Second 
in 1864. The serfs had just been liberated, land had been re- 
distributed, local self-government had been attempted through 
the zemstvos. It became obvious at once that the successful 
working of the new machinery must depend on improvements 
in the education of the people. New economic conditions too 
were made possible by the abolition of serfdom which made it 
easy to move labour from place to place. So arose a demand 
for trade schools, technical schools, professional schools. 
Higher education henceforth was to train men, not merely to 
prepare them for the civil or military service of the state as 
Peter the Great had desired. The results were marked. In 
1861 less than one per cent. of the entire population was under 
instruction. Now forty per cent. at least of the younger gen- 
eration can read and write. In 1911 there were over one 
hundred thousand primary schools in Russia, with an attend- 
ance of approximately 6,500,000 pupils; nearly a third of the 
children between the ages of eight and eleven were attending 
school. In 1910 the total amount of government expenditure 
for education had doubled in six years. 

An outstanding feature in the development of primary 
education in Russia has been the important part played in it 
by private social initiative, all, of course, under the control of 
the state. Primary schools are at present organized for the 
most part locally by the zemstvos in the country, by the muni- 
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cipalities in the town, or by the church which maintains a 
system of schools, side by side and practically competing with 
the schools of the zemstvos or by private enterprise. 


The most characteristic feature of the Russian primary 
schools, whether under the control of zemstvos or church, is 
its close relation to the religious life of the people. What the 
Russian peasant most values in school education is the ability 
to read religious books in Russian, to read the gospels in 
Church Slavonic, and to join in the church singing. As educa- 
tion in Russia proper is nowhere compulsory, the school must 
suit the peasants or they will not send their children. Accord- 
ingly we find the following distributon of hours weekly repre- 
senting the work of the average primary school: Religion, 6 
hours; Church Slavonic, 3 hours; Russian, 8 hours; writing, 2 
hours; arithmetic, 5 hours. Total, 24 hours. The programme 
strikes us as being a very modest one, but to understand it 
fairly we must examine the conditions under which the Rus- 
sian schoolboy does his work. 


The Russian schoolboy lives in the country; his people 
are poor and require his assistance as soon as it can possibly 
be given. ._ School is held, therefore, only in the winter when 
he cannot work on the land. In winter the climate is cold, the 
snows are deep, the roads are bad; population is sparse, and 
distances are great; he cannot begin to go to school until he is 
‘ eight years of age, and few can be spared after they are eleven. 
The regular course of the country school is, therefore, three 
years and they are three short years, never more than one 
hundred and forty days. His school is a winter school. For 
these reasons the country school often provides some sort of 
lodging accommodation so that the boys may remain over 
night. Thus in many cases the pupils actually live in the 
school bringing with them a week’s food at a time. 


But the slight opportunities of the Russian schoolboy are 
made up for by the eagerness with which he makes the most 
of them and by his comparative maturity when he begins his 
work. Mr. Thomas Darlington, the author of the Special 
Report referred to, quotes an eloquent and pathetic passage 
from M. Rachinski, who has played a leading part in Russian 
educational movements in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century : 
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“The Russian boy entering a rural school in his eleventh . 
year has little in common with a child of the same age belong- 
ing to the cultivated classes. He has never yet set eyes on a 
primer, but he knows well the alphabet of life. He has already 
tasted much unchildish sorrow, has already been a sharer in 
many unchildish labours. By the time he could barely stand 
firmly on his feet, he has been entrusted with the nursing of 
a younger brother or sister. All our country children, boys 
as well as girls, have passed through this nursing experience. 
On the threshold of conscious life there is laid upon them the 
most awful of responsibilities—responsibility for the life of a 
helpless, beloved, importunate creature, who cannot exist 
without their constant care. The mother, of course, is: harrow- 
ing or ploughing, mowing or reaping. As soon as the signs 
of physical strength appear, tasks beyond his strength are laid 
upon the boy, tasks connected with responsibility for the most 
valuable portions of a peasant’s stock—the cattle and the 
horses. He is an active participator in all the labours and 
cares of the family. In the midst of this heavy, feverish toil 
there is no possibility of hiding from him any of the dark or 
repulsive sides of life. He learns everything, not from face- 
tious stories, but from bitter personal experience. He sees 
death at close quarters in all its terrifying details, in all its 
mysterious greatness, and learns to look upon it simply and 
soberly, with humility and hope. By the side of a five-year-old 
ehild of the educated classes he is an ignoramus, but he is 
immeasurably riper for contact with life than a youth of 
twenty years who has been delicately nurtured in a wealthy, 
cultured family. 

“To go to school is a delight to him. There awaits him a 
life of comparative comfort and ease, free from all labour, 
physical or intellectual, which is beyond his powers—there 
awaits him the luxury which is the necessity of childhood, but 
for which there is no time in his home life—the luxury of con- 
stant attention and care from his elders. But he brings with 
him the feeling acquired in the home of responsibility for his 
own conduct and for his own time, the consciousness of the 
necessity for labour and the exertion of all his powers. It is 
for the teacher to see that these precious seeds are not choked 
but that they are strengthened and properly directed. He 
brings with him also a vague, but lofty and reverent, idea of 
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learning, as the key to the mysteries of prayer, of eternal life 
and of divine wisdom. Making the sign of the cross, he kisses 
the first book which is put into his hands.”’ 


And Mr. Darlington assures us that the eagerness of Rus- 
sian children to attend school is not exaggerated. He quotes 
a teacher in the Petrograd district zemstvos: “The children 
insist upon coming to school. Very few parents take any pains 
to see that their children attend school regularly, but the con- 
verse does occur, that is to say, the parents try to keep a child 
at home, and he quietly runs away to school. The children 
have a characteristic expression of their own (for attending 
school) ; they do not speak of being sent to school; they say 
that they are let go to school, that is, they are not detained at 
home.” 


The general desire for education in Russia, however, is 
true only of boys. Only one pupil out of four receiving prim- 
ary education in Russia is a girl. The peasants are by no 
means persuaded of the necessity of girls knowing how to read 
or write. Moreover, the girl is of more assistance in farm 
work in winter than in summer. There is always the house- 
work to be done and in the winter she can spin flax or knit 
stockings. Moreover, the boy may be attracted by the hope of 
being exempted from two of his six years of compulsory mili- 
tary service if he completes his course in three years in the 
primary school. The girl can hope for no corresponding 
privilege. Then too the physical conditions referred to as 
preventing the attendance of boys operates to even greater 
‘extent in the case of girls. 


There is, of course, no such thing as compulsory educa- 
tion in Russia. The most that the friends of education hope 
for is to make the means of primary education universally 
available. Recent legislation of the dumas provided for a gov- 
ernment grant of forty pounds for the salary of one teacher 
for every fifty children on condition that the zemstvos or other 
controlling authorities of the school should undertake to build, 
in a period of ten years, a number of schools sufficient to meet 
the needs of the whole population of their respective districts. 
Mr. Baring (The Mainsprings of Russia) states that as a re- 
‘sult of this bill Russia will have in four or five years’ time 
enough schools for the whole of its population and will be able 
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to contemplate the practical realization of compulsory edu- 
cation. 


Russia cannot yet claim to have made any decided con- 
tribution to educational theory. Yet when we read the pleas 
of Madame Montessori and her disciples for greater freedom 
and opportunity for individual development in the school- 
room, or when we find, as in Dr. Dewey’s Schools of To- 
Morrow, objections raised toward our whole modern system of 
requiring the child to master the elements of the recorded 
knowledge of the race, our minds go back to the more vigorous 
plea of Count Leo Tolstoi. The reader who would like to see 
the doctrine of freedom carried to a logical conclusion should 
turn to the record of the experiences and opinions of Tolstoi 
as recorded in an educational journal, published at his own 
expense, in 1862. 


The school he describes was maintained for three years 
on his own estate at Yasnaya Polyana. “The pupils bring 
nothing with them—no books and no copy-books. They are 
not required to study their lessons at home. Not only do they 
bring nothing in their hands, but nothing in their heads either. 
The scholar is not obliged to remember to-day anything he 
may have learned the evening before. The thought about his 
approaching lesson does not disturb him. He brings only him- 
self, his receptive nature, and the conviction that school to-day 
will be just as jolly as it was the day before.” 


Force should never be employed to maintain discipline. 
The employment of force, says Tolstoi, is due to haste and a 
lack of reverence for human nature. In Tolstoi’s school “the 
teacher comes into the room in the morning and finds the 
children rolling or scuffling on the floor, and crying at the top 
of their voices: “You’re choking me!” ‘You stop pulling my 
hair!” or, “Let up; that’ll do!”’ 


“Piotr Mikhailovitch,” cries a voice from under the heap, 
as the teacher comes in, ‘‘make them stop.” 


“Good-morning, Piotr Mikhailovitch,” shout still others, 
adding their share to the tumult. 


The teacher takes the books and distributes them to those 
who have come to the cupboard. First those on top of the heap 
on the floor, then those lying underneath, want a book. 
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The pile gradually diminishes. As soon as the majority 
have their books, all the rest run to the cupboard, and cry, “Me 
one; me one!” 

“Give me the one I had yesterday !” 

“Give me the Koltsof book!” 

And so on. 

If there happen to be any two scufflers left struggling on 
the floor, then those who have taken their places with their 
books shout: :— 

“Why do you make so much noise We can’t hear any- 
thing! Hush!” 

The impulsive fellows come to order and, all out of breath, 
get their books, and only for the first moment or two after 
they sit down does the dying excitement betray itself in an 
occasional motion of a leg. 

The spirit of war takes its flight, and the spirit of learning 
holds sway in the room. With the same zeal as the lad had 
shown in pulling Mitka’s hair, he now reads his Koltsof book— 
thus the works of Koltsof are called among us—with teeth al- 
most shut together, with shining eyes, and total oblivion of 
all around him except his book. To tear him from his reading 
requires fully as much strength as it required before to get 
him away from his wrestling.” 

The students have full power to behave as they please and 
to learn only what they like. When they are tired they go 
home, sometimes to the discomfiture of a teacher who finds 
about twice a week that his whole class has deserted him. 
Tolstoi’s point of view was that, as there was perfect freedom 
in the matter, a teacher should congratulate himself that the 
pupils listened to as many lessons as they did. Tolstoi’s con- 
tribution to the philosophy of school discipline and method 
has probably received less attention from teachers than it will 
some day receive. If they are not peculiarly Russian, many of 
them are, at any rate, endorsed by the leaders of educational 
thought in Russia, as witness the following resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Moscow Pedagogical Society and printed 
in the Transactions of the Society for 1901: 

““(a) Certificates of merit, rewards, the inscription of 
names upon a roll of honor, the distribution and placing 
of pupils in class according to their attainments, should 
be banished from the schools since they obscure in the 
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minds of the pupils the true ends of knowledge and with 
the high-minded motives of the quest of learning mingle 
selfish considerations, vainglory, envy, and other unde- 
sirable sentiments. 
(bo) All kinds of marks (class marks, or quarterly, or 
annual marks) should be entirely excluded from the 
school; other methods of informing parents as to the work 
of their children should be devised by the pedagogical 
council (i.e., the staff of the school). 
(c) The punishment of pupils, as a means in the high- 
est degree dangerous to their moral development, should 
be resorted to only in exceptional cases and as the ultimate 
means of influencing their conduct.” 
and punishment here does not mean corporal punishment,which 
has for years been forbidden by law in all Russian schools. 

The prospects of rapid increase in the general provision 
of primary education for all in Russia are bright. Popular 
opinion is decided and public opinion becomes year by year a 
more potent influence in directing public affairs even in Russia. 
Social and humanitarian effort is ready to play its part. The 
rivalry of the secular corporations and the church in providing” 
means of primary education will promote rather than retard 
the movement. Social and economic pressure in favour of 
universal education increase daily. The liberal provision made 
recently by the state to increase the number and raise the 
salaries of trained teachers will have a marked effect. The 
revolt against the domination of western. examples in education 
tends to glorify the peasants’ school as being of all grades of 
schools the most truly Russian and most truly national. “We 
appear,” says Mr. Darlington, “to be on the eve of the creation 
of a national school of thought in Russian pedagogy; the main 
interest for the student of Russian education during the next 
few years will probably consist in observing the influence of 
these new tendencies of thought in moulding the educational 
system of Russia into a closer conformity with the intellectual 
and moral ideals of the Russian nation.” 


W. E. MACPHERSON. 


THE FALLACY OF THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 


"THE Ptolemaic theory of the motions of the heavenly bodies 

takes precedence over all other theories not because of 
its strict adherence to the facts revealed by observation of 
celestial phenomena but because it held sway for the longest 
period of years. Our little theories rise and have their day but 
the day of the Ptolemaic theory, with slight modifications and 
accretions, extended from the time of Eudoxus in the fourth 
century B.C. down until the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when it was overthrown by the “alternative hypothesis” of 
Copernicus and the discoveries of Galileo. The theory derives 
its name from the famous Greek astronomer, Ptolemy, who 
flourished about the middle of the second century A.D. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the earth is globular in shape and 
immovable at the centre of the universe, while the sun, moon, 
planets and stars all revolve about it on crystalline spheres at 
varying distances. The outermost sphere contains the fixed 
stars and it rotates with such incredible velocity that all the 
stars, many of them so far distant that the light we now see 
left them before the dawn of the Christian era, complete a 
revolution in twenty-four hours. 

This theory received the sanction of Aristotle and per- 
meated many of the systems of theology of the early middle 
ages. It became the adopted child of the church, nurtured by 
theology and protected by Scripture. To doubt it was heresy, 
to attack it was blasphemy. Consequently all the righteous 
indignation of the faithful and orthodox was hurled upon 
Copernicus and Galileo, the former having offered an alterna- 
tive hypothesis, the latter having substantiated that hypothesis 
by astronomical discovery. But the apparently unsuccessful 
struggle of Galileo against the Inquisition for the independence 
of scientific thought and investigation was not fought in vain. 
The Copernican theory triumphed in the following centuries 
and is now universally accepted as the only explanation of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. 








The following articles have been consulted in the preparation of this 
paper: F. R. Moulton, Test of the Nebular Hypothesis, Astrophysical 
Journal, vol. XI (1900), pp. 108-131; T. C. Chamberlain, Test of the 
Nebular Hypothesis, Journal of Geology, vol. VIII (1900), pp. 58-74. 
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When the crystalline spheres of Ptolemy vanished, there 
disappeared with them the motive power by means of which 
the heavenly bodies moved. The first theory to account for the 
motions of the planets, after the breakdown of the Ptolemaic 
hypothesis, was Descartes’ famous Theory of Vortices. Des- 
cartes is best known through his contributions to philosophy 
and mathematics, but he was an astronomer as well. He might 
be called a ‘drawing-room astronomer’ as he did not allow his 
imagination to be restricted ,by any secondary things such as 
facts or observations. His theory rested entirely upon a meta- 
physical basis. It is this. The heavens are filled with a liquid 
substance having the common property of all liquids. (Mod- 
ern physicists make a somewhat analogous supposition con- 
cerning the ether.) This liquid is in rotation and at various 
places throughout the solar system are whirlpools or vortices, 
just as there are eddies in currents of water. The sun is at 
the centre of a huge whirlpool and the planets are carried 
about it in different periods of time varying according to their 
distances from the sun. Each planet, in turn, is the vortex of 
a secondary eddy in which the respective satellites move. These 
secondary eddies are supposed to produce such changes in the 
density of the surrounding medium of the primary whirlpool 
that the planets move about the sun in ellipses instead of in 
circles. It is not dffiicult to show mathematically that on this 
hypothesis the sun would be at the centre of the ellipses and 
not at one of the foci, and further that the weight of every 
body on the surface of a planet, except at the equator, would 
act in a direction which is not vertical. If this were true on 
the earth the people living in different latitudes would be dis- 
tinguished not only by their differences in dialect, religion and 
attitude toward Home Rule, but also by the angles which their 
bodies would make with the true vertical. This theory was 
worthless in so far as it contributed anything directly, but it 
marked a new era in astronomy inasmuch as it attempted to 
explain the phenomena of the whole universe in accordance 
with the mechanical laws which experiment showed to be true 
on the earth. 

While Galileo was substantiating the heliocentric theory 
of Copernicus and suffering for its sake mental if not physical 
torture at the hands of the Inquisition, the Danish astronomer, 
Tycho Brahe, was making systematic observations of the heav- 
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enly bodies, and from these records Kepler deduced the laws 
of planetary motion. Kepler’s laws were all empirical and 
were formulated after several fanciful theories had been re- 
luctantly discarded as they could not be made to conform with 
the observations of Tycho. Kepler’s laws are (1) that every 
planet moves in an ellipse with the sun at a focus, (2) that the 
line joining the sun to the planet moves over equal areas in 
equal intervals of time, and (3) that the squares of the periods 
of revolution of the planets about the sun vary as the cubes of 
their mean distances from the sun. 

The year after the death of Galileo there was born a di- 
minutive child who was destined to be the discoverer of the law 
of force which governs the solar system and of the laws of 
motion by which its various members move. This child was 
afterwards called Sir Isaac Newton. The scientific world 
awaited the coming of his giant intellect. Sufficient data con- 
cerning the motion of the planets had been collected and the 
truth all but divulged when Newton, in a contemplative mood, 
(he was always contemplative, we may presume) saw the 
apple fall. The eating of the apple led to the fall of mankind, 
but the fall of the apple led a human intellect “to think God’s 
thoughts after Him.” From Kepler’s laws Newton concluded 
that the propelling force which moves the planets in their 
orbits is neither the rotating crystalline spheres of Ptolemy 
nor yet the direct intervention of stalwart angels whose eternal 
duty was to make the worlds “go ’round”, but is the mutual 
attraction between the sun and the various planets varying 
directly as the product of the masses and inversely as the 
squares of the distances. 

Newton found a world in chaos governed by mysticisms, 
liable at any time to collapse should the crystalline spheres 
wear with constant use or should the angels become weary of 
their toil. He left a world governed by force in which the 
various members move “according to eternal laws.” He was 
regarded by Laplace as not only the greatest genius that had 
ever existed but also the most fortunate, ‘‘for as there is but 
one universe it can happen but to one man in the world’s his- 
tory to be the interpreter of its laws.” 

When the nature of the universe had thus been settled, 
astronomers, mathematicians and philosophers turned their 
attention to the origin of the solar system and probable 
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theories of evolution. From a consideration of the nature of 
the solar system we are almost forced to conclude that there 
has been a development from an earlier state in which the 
various members were more closely related. The planets all 
move about the sun in orbits which are very nearly circular, in 
sensibly the same plane, the plane of the ecliptic, and in the 
same direction. (This direction is called direct and it is the 
direction in which the sun itself rotates on its own axis in 
about twenty-five days. The opposite direction is called retro- 
grade.) The closer a planet is to the sun the shorter is its 
period of revolution about the sun. A glance at the accom- 
panying table* of distances and periods of the planets shows 
that the relation between distance and period is consistent and 
obeys Kepler’s third law. 


Planet Distance from the sun Period of revolution 
in millions of miles. about the sun in years 
Mercury’ iho eee 36 24 
Venus... 2k ou epeee 67.2 . 62 
Marth ove a ae ee 927.9 1 
Mars? S65) ston ih ues ame 141.5 1.88 
JUPITEY.4: Als ee 483.3 11.86 
ACUI 5 ).c) stetas coe ee 886 29.46 
UranuS.i9).8 ee eee LV781.9 84.02 
Neptune? i3.% sae ee 2791.6 164.78 


The satellites of the various planets all revolve about their 
respective primaries in nearly the same plane in which the 
planets themselves move. There are exceptions to this, how- 
ever. The four satellites of Uranus revolve in sensibly the 
same plane but it is inclined to the plane of the plane’s orbit 
about 98° or 82°, according as the motion is considered direct 
or retrograde respectively. The orbit of the only known satel- 
lite of Neptune is inclined to the plane of Neptune’s orbit, 145° 
or 35°, according as the motion is considered direct or retro- 
grade respectively. The satellites of the various planets, with 
the exceptions stated below, revolve in the same direction in 
which the planets move. The exceptions are the eighth satel- 





*From Moulton’s Introduction to Astronomy, pp. 293-300. 
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lite of Jupiter,+ and the ninth satellite of Saturn,t discovered 
1898. If we consider the motion of the satellites of Uranus as 
direct, then the plane of their orbits must be turned through 
98°. Similarly the plane of the orbit of Neptune’s satellite 
must be turned through 145°. The retrograde satellites of 
Jupiter and Saturn are in about the same plane as the other 
satellites and it is inconceivable that the plane of the orbit of 
one satellite of each planet should be turned over and not the 
planes of the other satellites. 

When Laplace advanced his Nebular Hypothesis in 1796, 
the retrograde satellites of Jupiter and Saturn and Neptune’s 
satellite had not been discovered. Thus to Laplace all the 
planets and their satellites revolved in sensibly the same plane: 
and in the same direction. He calculated that this condition 
would be the result of chance in one out of five hundred mil- 
lion cases, and therefore concluded that the motions of the solar 
system are the result of some initial state from which the 
system has evolved. This led him to advance his famous 
nebular hypothesis but “with that distrust,” he said, “which 
everything ought to inspire that is not the result of observa-. 
tion or calculation.” 

According to the theory of Laplace, the solar atmosphere 
or nebula extended out beyond the orbit of the farthest planet. 
It was in a very heated condition and the whole mass rotated 
in the direction in which the planets now move, but no explana- 
tion was given as to the cause of the original rotation. The 
dimensions of this enormous nebula were maintained by the 
gaseous expansion due to excessive heat and by the centrifugal 
force of rotation. As the mass radiated heat into the sur- 
rounding space it would contract, and as the total amount of 
rotation, i.e. the moment of momentum, must necessarily 
remain constant, the rate of rotation would increase as the 
body contracted. Finally a condition would be reached when 











+Jupiter has nine satellites. The four which can be seen in an ordi- 
nary telescope were discovered by Galileo. The next one, the fifth, was 
discovered by Barnard in 1892. The ninth was discovered in September, 
1914. 

tSaturn has ten satellites. The first was discovered in 1655 by 
Huyghens and the tenth in 1905 by W. H. Pickering. 


§Uranus was discovered in 1781, two of its satellites in 1787, the 
other two in 1851. Neptune and its satellite were discovered in 1846. 
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the centrifugal force at the equator would equal the centri- 
petal, that is, the attraction of the central portions for the 
parts at the periphery, and when the contraction continued 
still further a ring would be left off. The remainder would 
continue to contract through loss of heat and another ring 
would be left off. Thus a ring was left off at the distance of 
each planet and what was left of the original nebula formed 
the sun. On account of the unstable form of the nebula the 
ring could scarcely be uniform. It would separate at one point 
and, through the attraction of that portion of the ring where 
a preponderance of matter had been left, the ring would form 
into a nucleus similar to the parent nebula. These secondary 
nebulae would deposit rings at the distances of their respective 
satellites which, in turn, through the mutual gravitation of 
their parts, would contract into the satellites. Saturn’s rings, 
it is claimed, are the only example of the secondary rings not 
yet contracted into a satellite. 

This, in brief, is the nebular hypothesis—one of the bold- 
est and most attractive speculations ever offered in science to 
account for the facts of observed phenomena. It had never 
been rigorously demonstrated to be true but it appealed to the 
imagination, as its grandeur seemed to blend with the gigantic 
task of constructing a universe. 

There are two sets of facts which flatly contradict the 
nebular hypothesis. One set was not investigated, the other 
was not known, at the time the theory was proposed. These 
two sets are respectively the fundamental laws of dynamics 
and the facts revealed by astronomical discovery during the 
last century. 

We shall first consider how the laws of dynamics contra- 
dict the nebular hypothesis. It is an indisputable fact that 
any system of particles of any kind whatever rotating about 
an axis rreserves a constant moment of momentum whatever 
changes of form or arrangement the matter may undergo 
under its own interaction. The effect of foreign meteoroidal 
matter on the system has been slight and may be considered 
negligible. Let us now consider the moment of momentum of 
the original solar nebula. The greater its magnitude the 
greater will be its moment of momentum. Undoubtedly it 
must have extended many million miles beyond the orbit of the 
outermost planet, Neptune, before a ring could have been left 
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off. But assuming that the solar nebula extended just to Nep- 
tune’s orbit, an assumption which is the most favorable for 
the Laplacian theory, we shall find that the moment of mo- 
mentum computed for the system postulated by Laplace is 
many times the amount of the present moment of momentum. 
If a sphere and an oblate spheroid (a sphere flattened at the 
poles) have equal masses and equal equatorial radii, are com- 
posed of the same material (with differences in densities, 
however) and rotate with the same angular velocities, then 
the moment of momentum of the oblate spheroid will be 
greater. This is quite evident as the greatest difference be- 
tween the sphere and the spheroid is in the polar regions where 
the effect upon the moment of momentum of the displacement 
of matter is least, and the spheroid must be denser in the 
equatorial regions to preserve the equality of mass. Thus, if 
we assume the original nebula to be a sphere, we shall obtain 
a smaller amount of moment of momentum than if we assume 
it to be an oblate spheroid which is the figure of hydrodyna- 
mical equilibrium. On taking the law of density to be that 
determined by Ritter and G. H. Darwin’ we obtain in the fol- 
lowing table’ (first column) expressions for the computed 
moment of momentum at the various stages of evolution 
according to the Laplacian theory. The second column gives 
the present moment of momentum of the solar system. Thus 





Nebular Moment of 
Momentum Present M. of M. Ratios: 
Neptunian stage. .. 4848.055 22.76661 PANES pal t 
Jovian stagve.........) L996.420 14.18161 L4t. tot 
Terrestrial stage ... SD t.o00 0.71008 ‘ 1208 to 1 
Mercurial stage ...... 512.290 0.67979 754 to l 





22.76661 represents the total amount of moment of momentum 
of the whole solar system; 14.18161 the amount if only the 
members of the system which extend out to and include Jupiter 
and its satellites are considered, and so on. The third column 
shows the discrepancies in the ratios, and as these discrepan- 





1References given in Chamberlin’s paper, loc. cit., p. 63. 
2Chamberlin, loc. cit., p. 65. 
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cies are not consistent or not even graded, it shows that they 
are not due to a fundamental error in the computations or in 
the assumptions on which the work is based. Thus the moment 
of momentum of the initial nebula of the Laplacian system is 
more than two hundred times greater than the present moment 
of momentum. 

In the cooling of the spheroidal nebula it is reasonable to 
suppose that there would be some systematic relationship be- 
tween the masses of the rings separated and the moment of 
momenta of these masses. The accompanying table’ shows 
that no such relationship exists. 





Percentage of mass of Percentage of the 
Ring the parent nebula Moment of Momentum 
Neptunian.. .....0.00507 1293 
Uranian (ce e000 44 6.31 
Satummianie wy aes OnUeoDe 27.78 
JOVIAT eye aes 0.09530 94.97 
Martiansavie ins 0.0000323 0.36 
Terrestrial. ......0.0003160 Paiste 
Venusti py ee 0.0002495 — 1.89 
Mercurial. . .....0.0000205 0.12 


These figures, impassive and serene as figures always are, 
‘half conceal and half reveal’ what might have been a terrible 
tragedy. When the ring which forms the Jovian system was 
separated from the parent nebula, it carried with it less than 
one-tenth of one per cent. of the mass of the parent nebula 
but nearly 95 per cent. of the moment of momentum! This is 
quite incredible. If it had carried away but 1/19000 more of 
the mass with an equal proportion of the rotational momentum 
it would have exhausted the supply of the parent nebula. If 
this had happened the younger members of the solar system 
would not only have suffered from this profligate and lavish 
distribution of the inheritance of momentum upon the favored 
Jupiter, but they never would have existed at all. The prodi- 
gal parent would have wasted his substance of momentum upon 


1Chamberlin, loc. cit., p. 69. 
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the youngest member, his rotation would have ceased and the 
ring ceremonies have come to an eternal end. 

By a second appeal to the laws of dynamics it can be shown 
that rings could not have been left off and that if they were 
left off they could not have contracted into planets or satellites. 
We show first that separate rings could not have been left off, 
but that if the process of leaving off matter once started, 
matter would have been left off continually and not in rings. 

Two forees are acting upon a particle at the periphery of 
a rotating mass, both directed along the radius but in opposite 
directions, the centrifugal away from the centre, and the cen- 
tripetal toward the centre. If the mass rotates as a solid both 
these forces vary directly as the distance of the particle from 
the centre. If the mass is a sphere, the centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces would become equal through an increase in rota- 
tion not only at the periphery but all over the whole equatorial 
plane at the same time. Thus no rings could be formed with 
‘subsequent contractions of the nebula. If the mass is spheroid- 
al in shape the centripetal force would not increase so rapidly 
as directly as the distance from the centre and the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces would become equal first at the extreme 
periphery and not at some point near the periphery, which 
would be necessary in order to deposit a ring. As the effect 
of cohesion would be very slight in this extremely tenuous 
nebula, if the process of leaving off matter once started matter 
would have been left off continually and not in rings. 

Let us suppose now that a ring was deposited and that the 
distribution of mass in this ring was not uniform but that a 
preponderance of matter had accumulated at a region E. De- 
note the remaining parent nebula by S. Let us assume that E 
moves in a circle about S. We shall neglect the slight pertur- 
bations of the outer rings upon a particle M in the ring of 
which E forms a part. If we consider M infinitesimal, i.e., if 
it is attracted by S and E but is so small that its attractions 
upon S and E may be neglected, then if M is placed at either 
vertex of the equilateral triangles* with S E as base (denote 
these vertices by P and Q), it will remain stationary with 
respect toS and E. It has been shown by Moulton? that if the 





*These points are called the Lagrangian Equilateral Triangle solu- 
‘tions of the problem of three bodies. 


+Astrophysical Journal, vol. XI (1900). 
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particle M is on the arc Q EEP but not at P or Q, then it is 
possible for it to unite with the nucleus E, but that if the 
particle is at any other point on the circle it cannot be precipi- 
tated upon E. Thus even if a considerable nucleus had col- 
lected at a certain portion of the ring, it could not collect the 
particles distributed beyond 60° on either side of it. Hence 
the appeal to celestial mechanics shows that the Laplacian 
hypothesis is improbable if not impossible. 


Let us now consider the second set of facts which contra- 
dict the nebular hypothesis, viz., the additional data collected 


through astronomical discovery in the last century. 

The retrograde satellites flatly contradict the hypothesis 
of Laplace. It is inconceivable that the planetary nebula should 
be rotating in one direction when a ring was deposited to form 
a satellite and then change its direction of rotation before 
another ring was deposited. The only outside influences acting 
upon the nebula to change its rate of rotation are the tides 
produced by the parent nucleus, the perturbations of the other 
planets, and the accretion of meteoroidal matter. The last 
factor may be neglected as, by the theory of probability, the 
number of meteors which would tend to increase rotation about 
equals the number which would tend to decrease rotation. 
The chief effect of the perturbations of the other planets is to 
produce precession, and their tide-raising influences may be 
neglected in comparison with the tide-producing force of the 
parent nebula. 


Consider now the case of either Jupiter or Saturn and 
their respective satellites. The argument is the same in both 
eases and we shall discuss only the case of Saturn. It is argued 
according to the Laplacian theory that the Saturnian nebula 
rotated in a retrograde direction when the ring which formed 
the ninth satellite was deposited. Through the effect of the 
tides produced by the solar nebula its rotation was then re- 
tarded until its period of rotation equalled its period of revo- 
lution—a condition of affairs which exists between the earth 
and the moon, as the moon keeps approximately the same face 
towards the earth. The rotation of the Saturnian nebula was 
still further reduced until it became zero and then it acquired 
a direct rotation after which the rings forming the inner 
(direct) satellites were deposited. This explanation seems 
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plausible but on closer examination it does not measure up 
with the facts. 

The whole question of tides has been discussed by the late 
Sir George H. Darwin and he has shown that the character 
and magnitude of tidal influences depends upon the rigidity of 
the disturbed body and its period of rotation. The effect of 
tides is to decrease the rate of rotation and thus diminish the 
amount of moment of momentum. When the Saturnian nebula 
extended to the orbit of the ninth satellite, let us suppose it 
was rotating with a period of 29.5 years in the retrograde di- 
rection, and hence its moment of momentum was negative. 
Suppose the effect of tides changed its rotation from the retro- 
grade direction to the direct; therefore its moment of mo- 
mentum was increased from a negative quantity to a certain 
positive quantity. As tides decrease rotation, the maximum 
amount of moment of momentum would be obtained when the 
period of rotation of the nebula equalled its period of revolu- 
tion, i.e., when its day and its year were the same. Now the 
greater the distance is from the centre of Saturn when this 
condition of affairs existed, the greater would be the amount 
of moment of momentum. To make the case the most favorable 
for the nebular hypothesis, let us suppose that this distance 
extended out to the orbit of the ninth satellite. When the 
Saturnian mass had shrunk down to the orbit of Japetus, the 
innermost satellite, it was rotating with the period of Japetus 
and, as the amount of moment of momentum would decrease 
through the influence of tides, we would expect a smaller 
amount when the nebula extended to Japetus than when it 
reached out to the ninth satellite. The numerical computations 
show just the reverse, as the moment of momentum when the 
nebula extended to Japetus is found to be more than seven 
times greater than when it extended to the ninth satellite. 
Thus even with the additional aid of tide-producing influences, 
which Laplace did not include in his theory, the retrograde 
satellites squarely oppose the nebular hypothesis. 

But what about Saturn’s rings? Are they not living wit- 
nesses that rings were deposited? But even Saturn’s rings 
rise up in witness against the Laplacian theory and testify that 
they had not been formed thus. It has been determined by 
means of the spectroscope that the outer portion of Saturn’s 
rings rotates in a period of fifteen hours, while the inner por- 
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tion rotates in six. This seems to accord with the nebular 
theory as the rotation increases with a diminution of mass. 
Accordingly we would expect the period of rotation of the 
planet itself to be less than six hours but the observations show 
that it rotates in ten hours. This condition of affairs would 
be impossible if no other forces than those assumed in the 
Laplacian hypothesis were operating. 

A story is told of a certain king who was about to make 
a formal visit to an eastern city. On his arrival at the city 
gate he was met by the mayor’s deputy, who informed him, 
after due obeisance, “Your Majesty, there are ten reasons why 
his worship the mayor cannot receive your majesty into the 
city to-day. The first one is that the mayor is dead, the second 
is—.’”’ But sufficient reason had been given. Thus other 
reasons might be given in detail which oppose the nebular 
hypothesis, but the retrograde satellites themselves are sufti- 
cient to disprove the theory. <A brief statement concerning 
some of these facts must suffice. 

The inclinations of the planes of the planetary orbits, to 
each other, to the general plane of the system, and to the plane 
of the sun’s equator are not to be expected if the origin of the 
solar system is the ring theory. The high eccentricities of the 
inferior planets cannot be accounted for, since the ring theory 
requires the orbits of the planets to be the more nearly circu- 
lar the nearer they are to the sun. Just the opposite is the 
case as the eccentricity of Neptune’s orbit is more than twice 
as great as that of Mercury. The orbits of the planetoids form 
a complicated system of interwoven loops which cannot be 
untangled by the Laplacian theory. As in the case of Saturn 
and its inner ring, one of Mars’ satellites, Phobos, revolves 
about its primary in less than eight hours while the planet 
itself rotates in about twenty-four hours. 

As there is no church which adopts the Laplacian hypo- 
thesis as a creed and no Inquisition to enforce adherence to its 
teaching, our faith and freedom are independent of our atti- 
tude toward this hypothesis. It is a purely scientific question 
and must be considered as such, irrespective of prejudice or 
tradition. If it agrees with the facts let us retain it, if it con- 
tradicts the facts let us reject it and endeavor to find a theory 
which is consistent with the revelations of modern science, 
both theoretical and practical. Just as the Ptolemaic theory 
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had to be discarded when subsequent discoveries revealed its 
fallacy, so recent investigations lead us to reject the nebular 
hypothesis and seek a new theory. The theory which satisfies 
all the requirements of celestial mechanics and practical 
astronomy better than any previous one is the Planetesimal or 
Spirual Nebula Hypothesis formulated within the last decade 
by two professors in the University of Chicago, Professor F. 
R. Moulton of the Department of Astronomy, and Professor 
T. C. Chamberlain of the Department of Geology. This theory 
will be discussed in a subsequent issue. 


DANIEL BUCHANAN. 


NATURAL MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 


THE YEAR. 


Although the tropical year and the seasons are so inti- 
mately connected together as not to be separated, yet it is not 
practicable to determine the length of the year, or its begin- 
ning, or its end, by any reasonable amount of observation upon 
the course of the seasons. The phenomenon of “ winter 
lingering in the lap of spring” and others of like kind are too 
numerous to allow of any exact fixing of the beginning of a 
season by means of the weather or anything depending 
thereon; and we are finally compelled to resort to the motions 
of the sun in order to get definite results. 

Thus, the mean sun (p. 357), in its apparent annual course 
about the earth, passes through the equinoxes and the solstices 
—the equinoxes being the points where the ecliptic crosses the 
celestial equator, and the solstices being the points in the 
ecliptic farthest distant from the equator, one being north and 
the other south of the equator. 

Then, in the northern hemisphere, spring begins when the 
centre of the mean sun is at the first point of Aries, or the 
vernal equinox. About three months after this, summer be- 
gins, the centre of the mean sun having arrived at the summer, 
or northern, solstice. This is the first point of the constellation 
Cancer in the conventional zodiac. 

After another three months the centre of the mean sun 
arrives at the auctumnal equinox, and the season of autwmn 
commences. This is the first point in the constellation Libra. 
Going on for another three months the centre of the mean sun 
arrives at the winter solstice, or the first point of the constel- 
lation Capricornus, in the conventional zodiac, and winter 
begins. In another three months the sun returns to the vernal 
equinox ,and the year is completed. 

Thus, the seasons and their limitations are absolutely 
defined by the motion of the sun, and these definitions are 
exact, no matter what may be the character of the prevailing 
weather in any season or in any part of it. And all agricul- 
tural and horticultural operations are naturally carried out in 
dependence upon the seasons as now defined. 
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To observe and measure the apparent motion of the sun 
as for six months it moves from the summer to the winter 
solstice, and for six months moves in the opposite direction, is 
easy enough for modern astronomers armed with all necessary 
telescopes, measuring instruments of all kinds, and other 
paraphernalia for the purpose. 

But it was different with the pioneer of four or five 
thousand years ago, when astronomy was in its infancy, when 
the only telescope employed was built upon the ground and had 
to serve the purpose of both observatory and temple, and when 
the sundial and the clepsydra furnished the only means of 
counting the smaller intervals of time. And yet these pioneers 
succeeded, in a very ingenious manner, in keeping count of 
their years and confining them to the four seasons. 

Even a superficial observer must notice that in the north- 
ern hemisphere—and where not necessary to do otherwise we 
shall confine ourselves to this hemisphere—the sun comes 
northward in the summer time, and moves away to the south 
in winter, the whole extent of the excursion being about 47°, 
or more exactly 23° 27’ on each side of the equator. Anda 
little careful observation will show that, with our present divi- 
sion of the year into months, the sun rises and sets farthest 
north of the equator about June 23rd, and farthest south of 
the equator about December 21st. 

And as the seasons and the length of the tropical year are 
determined by these solar excursions, we have, in them, a 
proper and convenient index of the passing years. 

These results are illustrated in the accompanying diagram 
where the horizontal straight line denotes the eastern horizon 
as seen over a level plain. 
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The positions of the sun, at rising, are shown by small 
circles for about the 21st day of each month, from December 
to June, with the sun going northwards, and from June to 
December, southward, the northward motion being repre- 
sented above the line and the southward motion below it. 
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Now let A be the point in the horizon at which the sun 
rises on some particular day. Then, if the year consisted of a 
whole number of days, one year afterwards the sun would rise 
exactly at the point A again. But because the year is not a 
whole number of days, the sun would not rise exactly at A 
when the year came around. But we now know that the error 
in one year would be slightly less than one-fourth of the sun’s 
daily motion, and that by the accumulation of errors the dis- 
crepancy would tend to right itself after a series of years. 

Thus, by counting the days from that upon which the sun 
rose at A when going northward, to that in which the sun rose 
nearest to A when going northward the next time, we would 
get the length of the tropical year to the nearest whole number 
of days. The error would correct itself by adding an addi- 
tional day to the year when required, and it jis therefore not 
accumulative. 

This will be considered more fully under the calendar or 
civil year. 

This method, however, although connecting the seasons 
with the year in perpetuity, could not give us the true length 
of the year unless by averaging a very large number of the 
yearly results so obtained. 

Observations of this kind could readily be carried on by 
setting a number of stakes on an extended plain, or by other- 
wise permanently marking out a line, directed to A, or to any 
practicable point on the eastern horizon, if the sun’s rising is 
to be observed, and to the western horizon if the setting is. to 
be observed. 

The ancient Egyptians, among other early people, em- 
ployed this method of getting at the length of the year and of 
connecting the year with the seasons. -But to the ancient 
Egyptians the sun, the moon, and many of the bright and sig- 
nificant stars, were gods, or in a way represented gods. Thus 
it appears on good authority that the rising sun, the bringer 
in of the morning and the light, and the extinguisher of the 
stars, was Horus. The sun in his strength and brightness, 
when ‘high in the heavens, or at noon, was the great god Ra; 
and the setting sun, when leaving the world of the living and 
going down to cheer for a while the underworld of the dead, 
was Osiris. So that to these people astronomy and religion 
were, to a great extent, one and the same thing, and the priest 
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was at the same time the administrator of all religious cere- 
monies and the astronomer. 

And instead of depending on anything so frail and com- 
monplace as stakes to line out the position of the rising or the 
setting sun, they built huge and wonderfully complex temples 
with long and narrow axes directed to some desirable point of 
the horizon, and through which the sun’s rays might pass into 
the holy of holies, at rising or at setting, on certain days only 
as determined by the particular orientation of the temple. 

Of these grand old temples, the work of a giant-nation of 
builders, little now remains but masses of ruins, their useful- 
ness gone and their religious ceremonies living only in ancient 
history, while a few of their titanic monoliths have been 
scattered throughout the world to form interesting ornaments 
for strange cities. | 

The following illustration is a perspective view of the 
temple of Amen-Ra at Karnak, in upper Egypt, which, when 
in its glory, was probably the greatest structure ever reared 
by the hands of man, and which now forms the most extensive 
ruin in the world. 























The total length of this temple was about 1,600 feet, and 
it covered an area fully twice as great as that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. It was oriented to the setting sun at the summer sol- 
stice, presumably because the western horizon offered the 
better view. 

The next illustration is of a plan of the temple, in which 
the open axis, throttled down by numerous narrow passages 
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between pylons and columns so as to prevent the passing of 
extraneous rays, is clearly shown. At S is a double row of 
sphinxes, and at the proper time the rays from the setting 
sun—which in Egypt shines from a cloudless and mistless 
sky—threaded their way through the long narrow axis and 
fell upon the altar P in the holy of holies, and indicated to the 
attending priest that the sun had arrived at the summer 
solstice. 


axie. eee OS. 
secee arene y wal | 





In regard to the method of accommodating the year to 
the seasons as now described, it may be worth while to make 
a few remarks. 

The apparent movement of the sun from north to south 
and back again is harmonic in character, so that it is slowest, 
coming to rest for a moment in fact, at the solstices, and great- 
est at the equinoxes. As a consequence the sun’s rays, when 
at a solstice, might penetrate into the holy of holies for several 
days in succession, while they could not do so for more than a 
couple of days, at most, in a temple oriented to the equinox. 

It appears then that temples oriented to a solstice were 
much more uncertain in their determination of the particular 
day of the solstice, than one oriented to the equinox would be 
in regard to the particular day of the equinox. 

Why the great temple of Karnak was oriented to a solstice 
we do not know; possibly on account of the lay of the country, 
or for some reason connected with the religion of the people. 
Some temples are known to have been oriented to the equinox, 
as was Solomon’s temple, according to Josephus. 

However, either case would give results sufficiently close 
for agricultural and sacrificial purposes, and, as said before, 
the error, whatever it may be in any particular year, cannot 
amount to over a couple or three days at most, and it is not 
accumulative. 

Although the orientation of a temple to a solstice may 
have served its intended purpose for some centuries after its 
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builders had passed away, yet owing to the slow secular change 
by which the obliquity of the ecliptic is decreasing in amount, 
the extent of the sun’s annual oscillation was, and still is, 
growing less from century to century, and after a few thous- 
and years the sun’s rays would no longer be able to penetrate 
the axis of the temple, which would therefore lose its astrono- 
mical value. 7 

Temples oriented to the equinox would undergo no change 
in their astronomical value, and those to any other point might 
be only slightly affected. 

So that whatever may have been the reason for orienta- 
tion to a solstice, it was the worst of all orientations that could 
be made, and this for two reasons, that it was more uncertain 
in its indications, and it was sure to fail after a considerable 
lapse of time. 

Any individual temple could give, at most, only two points 
or periods in the year, and if oriented to a solstice, only one 
period, which would naturally be taken as the beginning of the 
new year. 

But the early Egyptians, as well as other people, found it 
necessary to divide the year into parts or seasons just as we 
do. For, some phenomena, such as the rising of the Nile, was 
to them of such vital importance, that it was seemly to cele- 
brate it by some religious ceremony. And all such matters 
had to be arranged and prepared for by the priest-astronomer. 

This division of the year into certain seasons could have 
been done by orienting temples to different points, as required, 
within the limits of the sun’s annual oscillation, and it is quite 
possible that some of the many temples scattered over the 
country may have been so oriented. 

But this pioneer people had another method of solving 
this latter problem, and this we proceed to describe. 

The sun, in its apparent annual journey about the earth, 
passes from west to east among the stars in the vicinity of its 
path. So that a star that is east of the sun by a small amount 
to-day will be west of the sun after a few days. 

Now when a star is east of the sun it rises after the sun, 
and is lost, or unseen, in the surrounding brightness of the sky. 
But when it is west of the sun, but not far distant, the star 
rises a little before the sun and may, if it be a bright star, be 
seen to rise in the morning dawn just before sunrise. 
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In this latter case the star is said to rise heliacally. As 
there are several bright stars in the vicinity of the ecliptic, or 
sun’s apparent path in the heavens, the year can be divided 
into periods and seasons, with considerable accuracy, by ob- 
serving the heliacal rising of these stars as, one after another, 
they take their places in the order of rotation. 

And as it was the business of the priest to watch for the 
dawn and the rising sun, it was his business also to detect the 
first glimmer of a heliacally rising star as it preceded the sun 
and rose in the brightening dawn. 

This very natural method of indicating the coming in of 
various seasons was in use among many nations of the past, 
and continual references to it are to be found in ancient 
classical writings. 

But this usage of appealing to the stars necessarily intro- 
duced, into the count, time as measured by the siderial year. 
And, as the siderial year is longer than the tropical year by 
about 21 minutes, the season as determined by the heliacal 
rising of a star became later from year to year, and after a 
time became so far out that the star was abandoned in favor 
of some other that suited the purpose better. 

And some of the heliacal risings referred to in the writ- 
ings of Vergil bear evidence of having been adopted at a date 
fully 2000 years before Vergil’s day. 

And such references are often to be looked upon as being 
traditional rather than of any practical use at the time in 
which the author lived and wrote. 

Ancient Egypt, as far as pure astronomy was concerned, 
was badly handicapped by the circumstances—first, that the 
subject was in the hands of the priests and was a part of their 
priestly education, and that it was, in consequence, surrounded 
and filled to overflowing with crude religious ideas and 
numerous religious forms and ceremonies, calculated not so 
much to teach the people anything as to awe and impress them 
with the power and importance of the priesthood. And, 
second, that their only telescopes—or what took the place of 
telescopes—were temples, built even more for mysteries and 
occult ceremonies than for real astronomical observations. 

And one must be impressed with the great number of 
small chambers and pillared halls to be seen in the plan of 
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their greatest temple, while only the axis served any astrono- 
mical purpose as far as we can see. 

Observation on a heavenly body by such a telescope could 
be carried out only when the body was on the horizon, that is 
either at rising or at setting, and even then only when the 
temple had a proper orientation. 

Hence the repeated references and invocations to the 
horizon, and the double horizon meaning the eastern and the 
western horizons. 

It was only after astronomy threw off the nightmare of 
theology, which had so long held it in bondage, and became 
free to follow and discuss its theories in its own way, that 
possibilities opened up to it of becoming an independent sci- 
ence. And these possibilities being established it soon began 
to forge ahead. 

Except for special reasons, the heavenly bodies are not, 
to-day, observed upon the horizon, but rather when high in the 
heavens. And mammoth telescopes capable of being directed 
to every point in the visible sky are to be found in every well 
equipped astronomical observatory. 

With the appliances of modern astronomy it is not diffi- 
cult to find a close approximation to the length of the tropical 
year. But, of course, it must be borne in mind that accuracy 
in result follows only laborious and painstaking accuracy in 
observation. 

We shall briefly explain here how the position of an 
equinox may be found—for the sun occupies a tropical year in 
passing from an equinox to the same equinox again. 

In the figure, let the hori- 
zontal line Hq represent a part 
of the celestial equator near a 
node, and let Hc represent the 
ecliptic crossing the equator 
rat A, the ascending node. 

Now as it is not probable that the sun will be at the node 
exactly at noon, let s be the sun’s position at the noon before 
it reaches the node, and s’ be its position at the following noon. 

Then sm is the sun’s declination at the first noon consid- 
ered, and s’m’ is its declination at the next noon, and both of 
these can be observed and measured quite accurately by 
means of the transit instrument. 
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Denote hese declinations by 8 and 8’ respectively. Then 
we have, from similar triangles, the relation— 
mA :mm'=sm : sm+s’m’, or 8 : 8-8. 
) 
OOF 


The following will serve as an illustration. 


On Mar. 20th, 1882, the declination of the sun at noon was 
observed to be 0° 4’ 49” south and on the 21st at noon the de- 
clination was 0° 18’ 49” north. 


Here 5293”, 8’=1129" §+-8’=1422”, 


ea Ae 723A hrs. Sincer2772) = 24 tits. 





and mA = 293 x 2A = ARE 33", 
1422 
That is to say that in the year 1882 the sun was at the 
ascending node at 4* 56” 33* p.m. on Mar. 20th. 


And thus for any year we can find, by direct observation, 
the time when the sun arrives at the ascending node, and hence 
the length of the tropical year. 


For finding the mere length of the year it matters very 
little whether we consider the true sun or the mean sun. But 
if we are in search of the beginning of the year—assuming it 
to begin when the mean sun arrives at the vernal equinox—it 
is necessary to reduce the observations on the true sun so as 
to apply them to the mean sun. 


THE CIVIL OR CALENDAR YEAR. 


As we have already seen, the tropical year does not con- 
sist of a whole number of days, and as far as we know the 
length of the year is incommensurable with that of the day. 

But the calendar or civil year, or that year which is regis- 
tered in the calendar and according to which all business and 
commercial matters are carried on, must begin with the begin- 
ning of a day and must consist of a whole number of days. For 
it would be very confusing—too much so to be permitted in 
practice—to have one year begin at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
say, and the following year begin at 1.30 in the afternoon, etc. 

And this is what would take place if we tried to measure 
the year in terms of its true length, and without any reference 
as to what time in the day it should begin or end. | 
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It follows, then, that if the calendar year is to be kept 
from wandering too far from the tropical year the calendar 
years cannot be all of the same length, and that as we count 
the calendar years as each consisting of a whole number of 
days, some calendar years must differ from others by a whole 
day, at least. 

How and when these changes or corrections are to be 
applied, so as to keep the calendar and the tropical years as 
near together as possible, is our problem. 

The ancient Egyptians, from the very nature of their 
usage, in making one year end and another begin when the sun 
arrived at the summer solstice, and giving no special attention 
to the particular number of days in the year so determined, 
found no difficulty in keeping the calendar year and the tropi- 
eal year near together, as the necessary lengthening or short- 
ening of the year was automatically effected whenever re- 
quired. 

But with all early people who endeavored to count their 
years solely as containing a certain number of days, there has 
been difficulty and sometimes confusion, arising principally 
from not knowing the exact length of the tropical year. 

In counting their year by days, however, the Egyptians 
had a system quite peculiar to themselves. They knew that 
there were 365 whole days in a year, and so they established a 
year of 365 days. 

But, as we have seen, the tropical year consists 0f865.2422 
days, and .2422 is contained in 365.2422 about 1508 times. So 
that the beginning, or the New Year’s day, of this Egyptian 
year, occurring every 365 days, came in by about 5* 49” too 
early each year, and therefore ran through the whole range of 
the seasons in 1508 years. 

Instead of the number 1508 the Egyptians adopted 1460, 
which would seem to indicate that they assumed 36514, days as 
the length of the tropical year. 

This term of 1460 years was the great year, or the Sothic 
year, the latter name coming from the Egyptian term for the 
dog-star, or Sirius, which is the brightest fixed star in the 
heavens and which played an important part in the ancient 
system by its heliacal risings. 

The Sothic year was a valuable arrangement for fixing 
dates, as two years having the same number in different Sothic 
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years could not be less than 1460 years apart, and therefore 
could not well be confused with one another. And it is said 
that the Egyptians valued their calendar so highly that the 
priests exacted an oath from every new Pharaoh that he would 
not change the calendar. 

Leaving the further consideration of this part of our sub- 
ject until we come to the division of the year into months, we 
go on to investigate and see what is necessary to be done to 
keep the calendar year as near as possible to the tropical. For 
this purpose we may assume, at the beginning, that these years 
will never differ by more than a single day. For whenever 
this happens it would be corrected by adding on or dropping off 
a day, as the case may require. 

The tropical year contains an excess of 0.2422 days over 
the calendar one, and whenever this excess accumulates so as 
to exceed one day, a day must be added to the calendar year.. 

We must then divide 2422 by 10,000, and find the con- 
vergents by the method of continued fractions. 

A very close convergent is found to be 8/33, which means 
that the annual excess of .2422 days will amount to 8 days in 
33 years; and we may now prove this by multiplying 0.2422 by 
33. The result differs from 8 days by less than eleven minutes.. 

Now 33 being an inconvenient period, we may do as 
follows :— 

Multiply both 33 and 8 by 3 1/33 and we get 100, and 
24 8/38 respectively. One hundred is certainly a convenient 
period, and 8/83 is nearly equal to 14. 

So that we may take 100 and 2414, for our numbers, and 
we find that the excess amounts approximately to 2414, days in 
100 years. | 

The calendar authorized by Julius Caesar and known as. 
the Julian calendar, adds on one day to every fourth year, 
counting from zero, and therefore adds on 25 days in 100 years. 
So that in this calendar every year evenly divisible by four is a 
leap year and contains 366 days, while every year not so divi- 
sible is a common year containing 365 days. 

This arrangement is certainly very simple, but, as is 
readily seen from the foregoing calculations, it adds on three- 


fourths of a day too much in each century, or three days too. 
much in 400 years. 
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This excess, small as it is, amounts to 11 days in 1500 
years, and when uncorrected causes the equinox to travel 
backwards among the days of the month. 

Thus at the time of the Council of Nice in 325 A.D. the 
equinox fell upon the 21st of March, whereas by the year 1582 
it had receded 11 days and had gone back to the 10th of March. 

In order to prevent this wandering of the equinox, and to 
restore it to its former date two things were necessary—first, 
to make such a correction in the Julian mode as to prevent the 
excess of 8 days in 400 years, and second, to drop out 11 days 
from the current count of time. 

These changes were decreed, upon the advice of astrono- 
mers, by Pope Gregory XIII, and the calendar so reformed is 
known as the Gregorian calendar. 

In the year 1582 it was decreed that thereafter the full 
centuries—which according to the Julian calendar were leap 
years—should be leap years only when the century number is 
evenly divisible by 4. Thus 1600 was a leap year while 1700, 
1800, 1900 were common years. This takes from the Julian 
count exactly 3 days in 400 years, as required for the correction 
of the calendar. 

And then to restore the date of the equinox it was decreed 
that the day following the fourth of October in that year 
should be counted as the 15th of October. This brought the 
equinox forwards to the 20th of March, but it dropped out only 
10 days instead of 11 days, as it should have done, so that the 
equinox now oscillates between the 20th and the 21st of March. 

These changes came into force at once in all Roman 
Catholic countries, but they were not accepted in Great Britain 
until the year 1752, by which time the error had amounted to 
an additional day. In 1752 an act was passed by the British 
Parliament making the Gregorian calendar the legal one, and 
ordering that the day following the 2nd of September in that 
year should be called the 14th of September, so as to bring the 
eount into agreement with that of those countries which had 
already adopted the Gregorian calendar. 

It will be remembered that the ratio upon which we have 
been working, that of 2414, days in 100 years, is only a close 
approximation. To find its error and the means of correcting 
it, if necessary, we may do as follows :— 
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Assuming the excess of the tropical year over 365 days to 
be 0.24224 days, as given in the best works on astronomy, we 
have the excess for 400 years as 96.896 days. 

But 400 years, by the Gregorian system, contains 97 leap 
years, and therefore accounts for 97 days. 

Hence the Gregorian calendar adds on too much by 0.104 
days in 400 years, or 1.04 days in 4000 years. 

To correct this very small error it is proposed that the 
full thousands of years—which by the Gregorian system would 
all be leap years—should be counted as leap years only when 
the number of the thousand is not divisible evenly by 4. Thus, 
2000, and 3000 will be leap years, but 4000 will not be. 

The accuracy of the Gregorian calendar is wonderful when 
you consider that it was devised in the 16th century, and that 
by its usage the equinox would vary from a fixed place in the 
year by only one day in four thousand years. 

The proposed correction for a day in so long a period as 
4000 years need scarcely to be taken into consideration. For 
it is quite possible that changes in the rate of precession of the 
equinox during so long a term may require some other cor- 
rection, if any, as it must be accepted that there is nothing 
fixed or invariable in the Universe except its laws. 

Before leaving this part of our subject it may be well to 
refer to the views of a writer who holds that the adoption of 
the Gregorian calendar was of doubtful advantage, because, 
according to his opinion, it would have been better to adhere 
to one fixed system which had been in use for nearly sixteen 
hundred years, than to change to a new system that would 
prove a stumbling block in the chronology of the future. 

From this view we totally dissent. For we believe that it 
is immensely more important to man and his usages that the 
civic year be kept as close as possible to the equinoxes and the 
seasons, than that the equinox should be allowed to drift 
through the months to satisfy the requirements of an easy 
chronology. 

For we must remember that man lives in the present and 
has some interest in the near future, while the past, however 
valuable it may be as an index of the future, is forever fixed 
and out of our control. We may improve upon what is and 
‘what is to come but we cannot improve that which is past. 


N. F. DUPUIS. 


QUEEN’S SUMMER SCHOOL. 





HE maintenance of summer schools has become a common 
policy in the Universities of many northern democratic 
countries. The objects served are several. Medical colleges 
permit summer study to lighten or shorten the work of the 
senior years. Engineering colleges frequently demand one or 
more summer terms which are largely devoted to field or fac- 
tory conditions of work. Students of mature years are en- 
couraged to reach graduation at an earlier date by spending 
a part of each long vacation in study. Especially valuable are 
summer schools where the usefulness of the University has 
been extended by courses given in absentia to students whose 
responsibilities preclude their attendance on winter classes. 
Two objects were prominently before those who establish- 
ed Queen’s Summer School in 1910. The first was the need for 
strengthening and adding variety to our extra-mural courses, 
by giving opportunity for laboratory work in science, and thus 
permitting our extra-mural students to select courses contain- 
ing scientific subjects. The second object was to open to 
teachers, who have courage, ambition, and ability, an oppor- 
tunity of improving their scholarship and _ professional 
standing. 

In the history of Canada, the term profession has been a 
misnomer when applied to the work and position of the 
teacher. His remuneration has been slightly greater than that 
of an unskilled laborer, but less than that of a good mechanic. 
Unlike all other professions, the teacher’s experience is not 
supposed to add to his value after the first or second year. 
Teaching thus becomes a blind alley in which continuance and 
honourable progress are practically impossible. For such an 
unsatisfactory condition, there must be an adequate cause. It 
is found in the demand for teachers, willing to work for very 
low salaries. As a result our elementary schools have been 
in the hands of teachers with the minimum of scholarship for 
their duties. They are unwilling to invest more time, effort, 
and money than will barely enable them to enter the profession 
of teaching. In our but partially developed country, other 
pursuits offer a less prompt but greater reward, and teaching 
is seldom regarded as other than a stepping-stone to a more 
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lucrative employment. Progress for a teacher thus means 
advancing out of the profession, not in it. 

As only the beginning of an education is required for 
entering upon a teacher’s duties, many are seduced into start- 
ing the work, only to be faced in a few years by the necessity 
of taking up their studies again, or quitting this line of em- 
ployment. His poorly paid teaching experience gives a young 
man small hope for the future; better things are expected from 
other directions, so but a‘small fraction of those who teach 
with the lowest grade of certificate return to school to qualify 
for the higher grades of the service. 

It follows that our elementary schools are in the care of a 
succession of very youthful and inexperienced persons, who 
teach more or less badly for a few years and then leave the 
work to others. Two classes continue as teachers, those too 
timid or too indolent to attempt to learn a different occupation, 
and those genuinely attached to teaching and desiring to make 
it their lifework. 

It is particularly to the latter class that summer study 
makes a strong appeal. The opportunities of gaining increased 
knowledge, of observing good methods of presenting this 
knowledge, of enjoying again something of the light responsi- 
bility and the pleasant companionship which make school days 
and college sessions so attractive, these make a combination 
which every real teacher should welcome. 

When to this we could add the possibility of obtaining by 
perseverance and faithful study, an advanced certificate or a 
degree in Arts, opening to the student a way to the prizes of 
the teacher’s profession, we felt that the teachers of Canada 
required but to know of this to respond in large numbers. We 
hoped to offer such opportunities for progress that an increas- 
ing number of ambitious and intelligent persons would look 
upon teaching as a lifework worthy of their best efforts and 
offering in its higher reaches prizes equal to those of any other 
career. 

In this hope we were seconding the friendly legislation, 
which in Ontario was attempting to abolish the lowest grade 
of certificates and the very low scale of remuneration. Our 
experience was in line with that of the legislators. A cam- 
paign of education was necessary to make clear to teachers the 
things which pertain to their own best interests. 
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In July, 1910, after what was thought to be adequate 
announcement, we opened the first session of our Summer 
School in Arts, offering eight subjects—English, Latin, 
French, German, Physics, Chemistry, Animal Biology, and 
Botany. The portions studied were selected in consultation 
with the students. Acting upon what we believe is a wise 
policy, these subjects were placed in the hands of the same 
men who were responsible for them during the regular session. 
Many of the best of the University instructors desire the sum- 
mer vacation for study and research, but in general we have 
found a sufficient number of the professors so alive to the 
importance of the Summer School that they have been willing 
to give up a part of each vacation to advancing the interests 
of the teaching profession. The number of students—all 
teachers—responding to our offer in 1910 was twenty-four. 
We had hoped for many more, but the excellent quality of those 
who came, and their enthusiastic reception of the work offered 
to them made us almost forget our ambition for numbers. 
Consultations with the students encouraged us to believe we 
were on the right track so far as subjects and presentation 
were concerned, and we opened our school in 1911 expecting 
an increased attendance. Thirty-seven students registered for 
our second summer term, and again the quality of their work, 
and their earnest assurance that many others would come if 
they knew of the opportunity, encouraged the Summer School 
Committee to request the support of the University Senate, in 
asking the Board of Trustees to continue the work in spite of 
the considerable financial deficit. To the steady optimism and 
wise advice of our Principal and to the courage of our Trustees 
in closing their eyes to comparative failure, and accepting the 
responsibility of pushing forward the work because they 
recognized its possible value—to these factors must be ascribed 
much of the credit for the survival of the Summer School. 

But another and unique factor in the promotion of summer 
study played a very important part in determining the future 
of our school. When in 1912 and 1913 the increase in attend- 
ance seemed so small as to quite fail to justify our efforts, the 
summer students organized themselves into Queen’s Summer 
School Association, appointed an executive, and taxed them- 
selves to form a campaign fund for advertising the advantages 
of summer study, especially at Queen’s. This propaganda took 
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various forms, all likely to be more effective than announce- 
ments from the University. Addresses at the Ontario Educa- 
tional Association and at Teachers’ Institutes, booklets, 
circular letters and newspaper and magazine advertising 
represent but a part of the activity of this resourceful body. 
It will detract nothing from the credit due to many others to 
say that Mr. J. T. Curtis, of Ottawa Collegiate Institute, presi- 
dent of 1914, led the way in devoting his time, energy, and 
means to the advancement of the school. Largely as a result 
of this campaign a wider interest has been evident during the 
last two years. 1914 brought us an increase of fifty per cent. 
beyond the largest previous attendance, while in 1915 the 
students reached the very satisfactory number of 150. The 
Faculty of Education has contributed in an excellent manner 
to this last summer session, by offering courses leading to pro- 
fessional certificates, and to the degress in pedagogy. Here 
the graduates of our own and other Universities, teachers in 
Normal School, and Public School Inspectors may obtain guid- 
ance in advancing their professional standing. 

It soon became evident to observers that the students at- 
tending the summer sessions are the product of a long process 
of natural selection. Only the elect will make the sacrifices 
involved in giving up their vacation, their energy, and their 
often slender savings, in the more or less precarious hope of 
reaping a satisfactory reward “after many days.” Their 
earnestness and devotion to the work of the classes are a con- 
tinual joy to the instructors, and the honorable positions they 
take in the class lists are but further evidences of quality. 

Excepting Prince Edward Island, every province of 
Canada is represented in our list of summer. students—from 
the tides and fogs of the Bay of Fundy to the semitropical 
conditions of Vancouver Island—and all express satisfaction 
at the prospect of annual visits to Kingston. There can be no 
doubt that the situation of Queen’s and the delightful summer 
climate of Kingston are strong factors in making successful 
such an enterprise, but the fact remains that the teachers of 
Canada are becoming alive to the fact that their occupation 
may become a real profession, worthy of their continued effort 
and devotion, and that in our University they can find sympa- 
thetic aid in working toward their highest ambitions. 


W. T. MACCLEMENT. 


CRAFT-GILDS OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY IN 
PARIS. 





HE gild as it appears in Paris in the 18th century, M. 
Lespinasse in his Introduction to Etienne Boileau’s Livre 
des Métiers, defines as “a combination of individuals having 
the right to carry on an industrial profession, composed of 
masters, valets, and apprentices, and bound by oath to observe 
the prescribed regulations, and to respect the authority of the 
Jurés in their supervisory functions.” The gilds in documents 
of the time are called somewhat loosely corporations, corps de 
métier, métier, commun du métier, ghilde, and less correctly 
charité or confrérie The gild was a fortress to which the 
workman rallied and from which he beat off assailants in the 
form of feudal lords or foreign trade competitors. Its primary 
function was to safeguard the rights of labor, at any period 
none too stable, and in the complicated social organization of 
the later Middle Ages, decidedly precarious. Privileges had 
to be fought for and wrested from the overlord of the com- 
munity, be he king or noble, and a definite regulation, though 
still in its prescriptions onerous, was preferable to a haphazard 
system of ‘taxation,’ subject only to the sanity or rapacity of 
count, king or bishop. Foreign laborers and merchants, too, 
the narrow economic vision of the period pointed out as hostile 
to the well-being of the city-gild, and so exclusion by legislation 
is an important article in its “foreign policy.” Against 
enemies within their own ranks a sharp guard had to be main- 
tained; ignorant practitioners or a superfluity of apprentices 
might sadly damage the gild’s reputation for’ work which was 
“good and loyal.” The organization of the 13th century gild 
seems to find its motives in the desire to establish a definite 
and firm control over the métier, and to establish, so far as 
custom and law would sanction it, a monopoly over the com- 
modities produced. 
The question of the political significance of the gild may 
be set aside at the start. It has been a difference of opinion 








1Throughout this paper I shall translate the French word métier by 
the more usual word gild when it refers to the organization and not the 
craft. 
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which came first, the gild or the commune, and whether there 
was a causal relationship between the two. The fact is that 
most of the gilds—as organizations—had no political share in 
such activities as elections. The gild was not the cause of the 
commune; the commune did not originate the gild. M. Fagniez? 
has said “Le mouvement communal ne fut pour rien dans cette 
émancipation de la classe ouvriére; élle était terminée quand il 
commenea.” It is interesting to note, however, the prominence 
which, under the gild régime, certain bourgeois and tradesmen 
attain. For example, the provost of the watermen of Paris. 
came to rival in power the king’s provost of Paris. 

It is outside the province of this paper to discuss the some- 
what vexed question of the origin of the gild. Various theories: 
have been vigorously championed, and a mere mention of them 
with a few facts as to the early appearance of the gilds will 
suffice. One theory maintains a survival from the Roman Col-. 
lege, another as an analogue to the Germanic guild, and the 
third as an organization under the direction of the feudal lord. 
It is curious to note how in 1725 M. Félibién in his “Histoire de 
la Ville de Paris,” misinterpreted the origin of the Livre des 
Métiers on the basis of this latter theory, attributing too much 
of the slow development of an organism to the shaping hand of 
Boileau. He says: “EK. B. rangea tous les marchands et les 
artisans en differens corps de communautez, sous le titre de 
confrairies. Ce fut le premier qui leur dressa des Statuts, 
qu’il fit ensuite approuver dans une assemblée des principaux 
bourgeois de Paris. Les prévosts successeurs de Boileau 
adjoustérent de nouveaux réglemens aux premiers, et il en fut 
fait en recueil.” . .. The prevalent theory of the gilds’ origin 
is that they were born spontaneously from the needs of the 
people, that they were a natural line of development for youth-. 
ful industry, in self-protection, to take. 

Charters or privileges claimed by the gilds date from the 
lith century, though they are most abundant in the 13th. The 
most ancient charter published in the Recueil des Ordonnances: 
is that of the chandlers of Paris, dated 1061. This document, 
however, is now supposed to have been forged in the 15th cen- 
tury. From 1121 dates the first charter of the marchands de: 


1Fagniez: Documents relatifs 4 l’Histoire de l’Industrie, ete. Intro.. 
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Veau de Paris. In 1160, Louis the VII gave to Théce, wife of 
Yrves Lacohe, and her heirs, the ‘mastery’ of five gilds which 
dealt with leathers, the tanners, the curriers, the shoe-makers, 
the leather-dressers, and the purse-makers. In 1162 come new 
privileges granted in regulation of the bakers. In 1183 Philip 
Augustus rented a cens four houses which he had confiscated 
from the Jews, to the drapers’ gild. A lord in 1219 sold the 
confrérie of cloth-merchants a house, and gave them the leases 
of several adjoining houses. 

The book which is the object of this study—the Livre des 
Métiers, owes its origin to a capable official of Louis IX, 
Etienne Boileau. He was appointed prévét of Paris about 
1260.1. This official had the rank of the first bailiff of France. 
His ‘office’ was the Chatelet, where he judged in person the 
greater part of the civil and criminal cases in Paris and the 
vicomté; he was judge of appeal from the feudal nobles and 
ecclesiastics who still had fiefs in Paris. He had charge of the 
military service, of the policing, the finance and ‘justice’ of 
Paris and its suburbs. This official, or the holder of this office, 
“who administered with firmness and loyalty,” wished to cor- 
rect the faults incident to the jurisdiction over the gilds, by 
establishing in writing the ‘constitution’ of each gild. The 
masters of the gilds accordingly presented their regulations, 
and the result is a register of the laws and customs of 101 
craft-gilds of Paris.2, Some of the priviliges or implied immu- 
nities pretend exceeding antiquity. The stone-cutters claim 
immunity from the duty of the watch from the time of Charles 
Martel. Upholsterers cite privileges granted by Louis the VII, 
and the bakers claim from Philip Augustus the right to exclude 
‘foreign’ bakers (i.e. bakers from outside Paris), from the 
markets except on Saturdays. What we have then in this in- 
valuable Livre is a cross-section of the commercial and indus- 
trial life of Paris in the third quarter of the 18th century. A 
study of this manuscript will show a vivid and complete picture 
of the working class, and, by implication, of the upper nobili- 
ty’s commercial habits. 


1Levasseur: Hist. des classes ouv. p. 251. 


2For a list of these gilds with their ancient French names and their 
modern English equivalents, see Appendix. 
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The gilds were composed of three grades of individuals: 
apprentices, valets, and masters. The term owvrier was ap- 
plied in general to all the divisions, even more loosely than our 
term workman. 

The apprentice, though considered as a member of the 
gild, was not of the corporation until his apprenticeship was 
over. The term was begun by a contract between master and 
aspirant. Usually this contract was oral, because the writing 
of a document was too expensive a process. At any rate, it 
was always a mutual engagement, sworn to, before the Jurés, 
an engagement which imposed on both parties mutual duties 
which neither should attempt to evade. A regulation concern- 
ing the agreement runs as follows: “The master who takes 
an apprentice should summon to the ceremony of the contract 
two masters and two valets, to hear the agreement made be- 
tween master and apprentice, and it is fitting that the master 
who guards the gild should be called also.” The Jurés before 
authorizing the contract, were supposed to make careful in- 
quiries as to the ability and the financial position of the master. 

About forty of the gilds were allowed to have as many 
apprentices as they liked. Among these were the corn-dealers, 
the gold-beaters, the ale-brewers, green-grocers, farriers, 
drawers of iron wire, millers, shoe-makers and the barilliers. 
Usually, however, the number was limited to one or two. The 
mercers, the fullers, weavers of silk-stuffs, knife-handle and 
blade makers were allowed to have two, while the rope-makers, 
pewterers, precious stone dealers, braid-makers, drapers, gold- 
smiths, and shield-makers contented themselves with one. 
The motives for such limitation were at least dowble: the altru- 
istic reason was that the master should not have too many to 
teach well; the self-protective reason was that the gild should 
at no time be swamped in competition by too many (prospec- 
tive) masters. 

The term of apprenticeship was also most scrupulously 
fixed. The conditions are usually a definite term without pay- 
ment of fee or a term gradually lessened according to the in- 
crease in the size of the fee. The haberdashers and the pewter- 
ers could fix the duration of apprenticeship at will; other 
terms vary from 38 to 8 ,to 10-12 years, with fees varying from 
20 Parisian sous (5 fr.) to 100 Parisian sous (20 fr.), by 
means of which the apprentice could buy off part of his time 
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of service. There seems, however, to have been no attempt to 
make the time directly proportionate to the costliness of the 
raw material and the difficulty of the process, or the skill re- 
quired in the craft. The rope-makers require an apprentice- 
ship of 4 years, the brass-wire drawers 6 years, the chest- 
makers 7 years, the makers of iron shields 8 years, the curriers 
of shoe-leather 9, the jewellers 10, and the coral and shell bead- 
makers 12 years. The wool-weavers demand 4 years plus 4 
livres, 5 years and 3 livres, 6 years and one livre, or 7 years 
without fee. Power over the length of term resided of course 
in the hands of the masters, and the rules contain only the 
minimum requirement. We read, “No one can or ought to take 
or have more than two apprentices, and he cannot take them 
for less than 7 years of service and twenty sous of Paris, which 
apprentices must give to the masters; or at 7 years without 
money, but more money and longer service he can require if 
need be.’ How irrational the terms were may be seen from 
the fact that while the goldsmith’s term is 10 years, the brass- 
wire drawers (a far less “skilled” gild) required 10 years and 
20 sous, or 12 years and no fee, and that of three bead-making 
gilds, one demanded 6 years and 46 sous, another 10 years and 
46 sous, and the third 12 years without possible shortening of 
the term. If the apprentice, however, bought off part of his 
regular term, the master was not permitted to take another 
apprentice till the complete period was over. An extra ap- 
prentice was sometimes allowed if the wife of a master knew 
the trade. “No one of the craft aforesaid can have more than 
one apprentice, and if he has a wife, can have only one if she 
does not know the trade, but if the man and the woman know 
the trade, they can have two apprentices, but they can have as 
many valets as they wish.” Among the masons, a Juré could 
have two apprentices, the other masters could employ only one. 

Exceptions to rules of apprenticeship were made for the 
sons of masters, or of their wives, and in this beginning of 
family privileges, we see foreshadowed the tyranny of the 
close-corporation control of the gild in latter centuries. All 
the sons of the master and his wife, if she knows the trade, 
may rise to the ‘mastery’ usually with no fixed term of ap- 
prenticeship. If the children were illegitimate, no privileges 
were granted them. In the case of the goldsmith we see still 
wider family privileges, for we read “of his lineage and of the 
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lineage of his wife, whether distant or close, he can have as 
many (apprentices) as he wishes.” The wool-weaver was 
allowed in his house two large looms and one small one for 
himself and for each of his married sons, and one loom each 
for a brother and a nephew, if they “knew how to work with 
their hands.” In the gild of the iron shield-makers and several 
others, appears the obligation of teaching the son of a poor 
master or his orphans free. 

The conditions of the contract of apprenticeship shed 
much light on the lives of these little workmen, and the statutes 
recognize the possibility of their being led astray by “ leur 
folour et leur joliveté.” The apprentice, we are told, should 
obey all the orders of the master, and not complain without 
justice of the master’s oppression to the prud’hommes of the 
gild. He had to clean the workshop, run errands for the fam- 
ily and for the business. That apprentices were not always 
docile, nor their circumstances congenial, the many rules deal- 
ing with their flight suggest. An apprentice who had taken 
flight from his master could not be received into the workshop 
of another member of the gild until the complete period of his 
apprenticeship contract had elapsed. The pater-notriers had 
to wait a year and a day after the flight of an apprentice, and 
the tablet-makers 26 weeks, before taking in another. After 
three attempts to escape, all obligation between gild and ap- 
prentice ceased. “And this regulation the prud’hommes of the 
gild make to restrain the folly and jollity of the apprentices, 
for they do great harm to their masters and themselves, when 
they run away; for when the apprentice is enrolled to learn, 
and runs away in a month or two, he forgets as much as he 
has learned, and thus he wastes his time and does harm to his 
master.” The wool-weavers and the locksmiths insisted that 
the escaping apprentice pay the master what his training had 
cost. 

The statutes recognize the right of the master to sell the 
apprentice to another master under certain circumstances. 
“No cutler can sell his apprentice unless he (the master) lies 
on a bed of sickness (lit de langueur), or is going across seas, 
or is leaving the gild for good or does it because of poverty.” 

The master’s obligations to the apprentice consisted in 
lodging, feeding and clothing him and in teaching him the 
trade. That masters did not always scrupulously abide by 
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these duties, various law-suits and régles attest. Only the 
tablet-makers and the important wool-merchants, provide, in 
their statutes, for a defence of the apprentice’s rights. There 
we find that if the master fails in his duties, the gild masters, 
upon complaint of the apprentice, “must admonish the said 
master, and if he does not comply, they must seek out a new 
master for the apprentice.” In another place, we learn of a 
fine imposed on the master who provoked his apprentice to 
flight. 

A decree from the Chatelet: 3 Sept., 1399, gives a living 
vignette of these domestic relations a century after our period.2 
“We have enjoined and commanded the said master that he 
treat the said Larin, his apprentice, as the son of a prud’homme 
should be treated, and that he abide by the matters contained 
in the said contract, without having him beaten by his wife, 
but that he should beat him himself if he misbehaved.” In the 
same year also a father succeeded in breaking his son’s con- 
tract because the goldsmith, the boy’s master, by hitting him 
with a bunch of keys, had “made a hole in his head.” 

The possible marriage of an apprentice during the term 
of his service is provided for thus: “If any apprentice marries 
during the time that he has promised to serve his master, and 
does not wish to eat dinner and supper with his master, he 
ought to have four deniers every working day for his support.’ 

It is not very clear from our texts, whether an examina- 
tion at the end of his term was usual or infrequent. Only 
rarely is the demand for a chef-d’oeuvre mentioned. The 
saddle-bow makers claim that after an apprentice has made 
his chef-d’oeuvre he should become more important in the 
workshop “so that his master may not send him out into the 
city to fetch his bread and his wine just like a boy.” The gold- 
smith’s statutes provide that if he becomes skilful enough to. 
pay his expenses and to earn 100 sous a year, he may be freed 
from his contract and allowed to earn a salary. At the end of 
the period, however, any apprentice must declare before the 
Jurés on his oath that he had fulfilled his term according to: 
contract. 





1Fagniez: Etudes sur l’industrie 4 Paris, p. 67. 
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To our mind, the apprentice system here revealed does not 
‘seem devised for the best interest of the child. Too much 
power for good or ill lies with the master. If he so wishes, 
there seems to be little to prevent his letting his charge remain 
in a state of childish and unprofessional ignorance. The long 
term of service, the wide power of master upon man seem de- 
vised to add to the master’s profits, not to his charge’s skill. 

The valet, sergent or aloué, i.e. hired man, was an indi- 
vidual who had finished his term of service as apprenticeship 
but had not yet risen to the dignity, as master, of having an 
establishment of his own. Women of this grade, in gilds to 
which they were admitted, were called chambriéres or meschin- 
ettes. Usually the master could have as many valets as he 
wished, but occasionally the number was limited so as to pre- 
vent rich and attractive workshops getting many valets, and, 
accordingly, something approaching a monopoly of the trade. 

A valet who had been trained outside Paris had to present 
evidence that he had done the preliminary term elsewhere. Of 
such a man, too, it was possible to require a kind of surety or 
testimonial of a fair dismissal from a former employer. Evi- 
dently the narrow mediaeval view of protection of home indus- 
tries led to the discriminations against workmen from outside, 
for we read, “It is ordered and decreed that no person of the 
said gild should hire any foreign man so long as he can find a 
workman who is a member of the gild.” Care was taken too 
that disgrace and scandal should not fall upon the gild through 
valets of bad character. Réveurs, scoundrels, murderers, 
knaves, thieves, men of ill fame” are stipulated as improper 
candidates, and a wool-weaver whose relations with a woman 
were a by-word “was sent out of the city and forbidden the 
trade until he should amend his character.” 

The length of the term of hire is not definitely stated in 
our regulations, and it varied from a day, a week, a month, to 
a year. In the morning all unemployed valets assembled early 
in a designated street or square. There they were to stay until 
the bell from a certain church sounded. No private individual 
could hire an artisan. If a bargain was made, the valet went 
to the house of his employer at dawn and stayed under usual 
conditions till sunset. The hours accordingly varied largely, 
from 14 hours in summer to 8 in winter. Very few valets 
lodged and ate with their patron. They ‘went out’ in search of 
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their noonday-meal with the provision that, after it, they 
should not loiter to wait for a fellow-workman. If the gild 
was one which allowed night-work, and the master desired it 
of him, the aloué must comply for a raise of pay. Sometimes 
the valets rebelled against this compulsion, and were threaten- 
ed by the magistrates for this attempt at industrial freedom. 
In only one case is vacation mentioned, but as we shall see in 
discussing the chomage, there was little need of it. The brass- 
Wire drawers stipulate, however, that the workmen may have 
a vacation in the month of August if they wish. 

Women were admitted to membership in gilds where 
their delicate skill and taste made them useful. In 1292 the 
group dealing with embroidery was composed of 81 women 
and 12 men. 

Occasionally conditions of employment are stated with 
more detail. A rule of the sword-cutlers runs this: ‘ No? 
master should take a valet to work unless he has five sets of 
clothes with him in order that the workmen may look neat in 
case the nobles, counts, barons, knights, and other good folk 
should at any time come into the work-room.” The valet could 
not be dismissed unreasonably, and rarely the provision is 
made that two valets and two masters must agree upon the 
dismissal before it could take effect. After a year and a day, 
the valet could have his wife come and work with him, if the 
gild admitted women. 

A considerable distinction between masters and valets 
already existed, though in the smaller organizations the gulf 
was less apparent. ‘There were no large factories in the mod- 
ern meaning, and in a small workshop conditions of equality 
were more likely to obtain. Several facts show, however, that 
the valets in some places were beginning to feel themselves 
a distinct industrial class. Infrequently they had their own 
confrérie and their own jurés. The masters in some cities 
already foresaw the possibilities of a kind of class-struggle, 
and at? Beauvais punished with imprisonment and fine men 
who attempted combinations in the hope of raising wages. In 
1280 at Ypres, workmen rebelled against an ordinance adding 





1Réglemens sur les arts et les mét. ed. Depping, p. 366. 


1“Coutumes de Beauvaisis.”” Beaumanoir, éd. Beugnot; p. 429. 
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one hour to their working day, and in their rioting killed the 
mayor. Of course they were severely punished. (But how 
modern these actions prove our industrial class of the Middle 
Ages to be.) 

The obtaining of the mastership or mastery of a gild, i.e. 
the right to set up a workshop, to go into business, depended 
on certain qualifications in the aspirants, and certain formal 
ceremonies, necessitated by the organization of the gild, and 
its (frequent) feudal relationship to the king or his official. 
The first requirement was skill, acquired during service as ap- 
prentice and valet, capital, upright character and good conduct. 
Most of the sections have such an article as “‘Quiconques veut 
estre de tel mestier, estre le peut pcertant qu’il sache le mestier, 
et ait de coi,” and an article of the drapiers reads: “Il con- 
viendra qu’il sache faire le mestier de touz poinz, le soy, sans 
conseil au ayde d’autruy et qu’il a ce examiné par les gardes 
du mestier.” The cook’s regulations require that the son of a 
master have an expert in his bake-house until the masters 
judged the son skilful enough. This article was evidently de- 
signed to counteract the carelessness of regulation of the 
apprentice-work of sons. The formal requirement was the 
purchase of the right to trade. At the most 25 gilds were re- 
quired to purchase this right, the rest were “free.” Among 
these who purchased were the bakers, the criers of wine, 
the retailers of bread and vegetables, the farriers, the cutlers, 
lock-smiths, weavers of silk cloth, masons, hose-makers, poul- 
terers, potters, old-clothes dealers, purse-makers, saddlers, 
shoe-makers, glovers, and fishermen. The necessity was 
created by the fact that about 30 of the gilds were fiefs of the 
king, and accordingly could be reserved for himself, or be- 
stowed upon his favorite officers. In general, however, those 
the king retained for himself, notably, the dealers in food- 
necessities, were free of purchase. 

After purchasing the right from the king, the aapiFant 
had usually to present himself within a week to be admitted to 
the corporation. At a solemn meeting the masters or jurés 
“read loudly” and explained the regulations. The recipient of 
the privilege then swore by the saints’ relics that he would 
keep the laws and carry on his profession carefully and loyally. 
Initiation fees were of course variable; the criers paid the 
jurés 4 deniers (0 fr. .45), the silk-cloth weavers and hose- 
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makers 10 sous (2 fr. .50) ; theépiciers paid 5 sous? nour boire 
to their companions. The time for paying this fee also varied. 
The curriers of shoe-leather were allowed to pay their fee a 
year and a day after establishment, while the bakers were re- 
strained only by a limit of four years. The widow of a master 
was generously permitted to carry on the business in his stead, 
though usually if she remarried a stranger, i.e. a man outside 
the gild, she forfeited this right. 

M. Lespinasse makes an interesting distinction in affirm- 
ing that the mastership was not a rank, but a privilege; it was 
not a case of ‘once a master, always a master.’ Upon the re- 
linquishment of the activity and privileges implied, a master 
became an artisan, and, for instance, the hose-makers assert 
that 35 masters among them have fallen into poverty. The 
master with all his attempts to protect his position and rights, 
bore the not-light burden of taxation from which the valets 
were directly, at least, exempt. 

The internal administration of the gild was performed by 
officers called jurés or prud’hommes, and the external relation 
of the gild in its dealings with other gilds or the city was 
supervised by the Crown or the Crown official who held the 
gild in fief. The jurés were also called gardes, syndics, és- 
wards, élus. The typical method of choice was the election of 
a certain number by the masters of the gild, and their ratifica- 
tion and investiture by the Provost of Paris or other Crown 
official. Sometimes, however, the Prévost or Crown officer 
appointed the guards with no semblance of suggestion, in 
theory at least, from the gild itself. Occasionally the election 
‘was wholly in the hands of the community.. Sometimes the 
departing prud’hommes nominated their successors. Among 
the haberdashers, failure to serve, if one were elected, called 
down upon him a fine of 10 livres (134 fr.). The term of office 
was usually a year. The goldsmiths, however, changed their 
officers only every three years. The fullers, who had two mas- 
ters and two valets as officers, changed them at Christmas and 
at St. John’s Day. Before the Provost, the valets named two 
masters, and the masters two valets, for service, a nice balance 
in the interest of just administration. Women were allowed 


2It has been estimated that four sous of Paris of this period are 
equivalent to one franc at present. 
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offices for such gilds as they were important in. The workers. 
in silk-stuffs had three masters and three mistresses; the 
weavers of kerchiefs three maitresses. 

In being invested with office, the jurés, for instance, of the 
bakers swore on the relics of the saints that they would ‘guard 
the gild’ carefully and loyally, and that in appraising bread, 
they would spare neither relatives nor friends, nor condemn 
anyone wrongly through hatred or ill-feeling. The chiefs of 
the gilds scrutinized the quality of the products, denounced 
frauds and infractions of the rules, presided at solemn con- 
claves of the gild, and represented it before the law. They 
presided at the contract of apprenticeship, received the oaths 
of artisans and masters, and administered the funds of the 
corporation. In case of appeal from the jurisdiction of the 
jurés, the Provost of Paris was the first authority, and above 
him was the Parlement de Paris. On the lands of a feudal lord, 
the latter usually retained the privilege of administering petty 
justice. 

The question of remuneration to the jurés for loss of time 
naturally arises. Usually a definite fraction of the fines was 
awarded to them. Besides, too, the honor which accrued to 
them, exemptions from the duty of the watch and from certain 
of the fines of the trade, are mentioned. 

Most gilds had officers of only one rank upon whom all the 
duties fell. Occasionally discrimination was made, and two 
superior officers chosen from the masters held the power of 
handing down decisions. while their valet-assistants exercised 
supervision, and reported infractions of the rules to the mas- 
ters. Perhaps the most frequent number of jurés in a gild was 
two or four. The armorers, the ironshield makers, the potters, 
the rope-makers, bead-makers, gold-beaters, braid-makers, 
spinners of silk, etc., had two, the fullers, the tallow-chandlers: 
four. The brass-shield makers were so few that they did not 
elect a juré, but asked the Provost to hear their cases directly. 
Only one guard is mentioned in the statutes of the clasp- 
makers and the flower-hat makers. The curriers have three, 
the farriers six, the goldsmiths two or three, the head-dress 
makers eight, and later only four. The bakers and the retail-. 
ers of fruit and vegetables had twelve officers. 

The most feudal feature of the craft-gild organization is, 
perhaps, the dependence of the gild on the Crown or its offi-. 
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¢cials or vassals. Most of the gilds were dependent upon (rele- 
vaient 4) the Prévét de Paris. To him the prud’hommes car- 
ried complaints, against other gilds, for example, and it was 
he who appointed a prud’homme to execute for him the func- 
tions suggested above. We have seen that Louis the Younger 
granted to a woman the ‘mastery’ of five gilds, which remained 
enfieffed to the sixteenth century. The grand pantler was the 
judge of the bakers, and each year appointed a master to look 
after the gild. The grand chamberlain looked after the wool- 
weavers, haberdashers, tailors and upholsterers, and others 
who had to do with clothing and furnishings; the cup-bearer 
(échanson) had the wine merchants, and the maréchal the 
smiths, farriers, helmeters, locksmiths and other iron-workers. 
The grand butler tried to keep order among the wine-shop 
keepers. To his mason, Guillaume a Saint Patrie, the king 
confided the masons, stone-breakers, plasterers, etc. 

Exact hours for work were not set down; the time of the 
world in which the artisan lived was too entirely dominated 
by the custom of the Church to permit of hours being desig- 
nated as. 7a.m.to5p.m. “No one of the gild,” we read, “ought 
to work on. holy days which the people of the city keep, nor on 
Saturdays during charnage (i.e. the time during which it was 
permitted to eat meat) after Vespers, nor after Compline on 
Saturdays during Lent, nor at night at any time of the year.” 
During Lent, Vespers fell at 6 o’clock, and Compline at 9. 
Charnage was used loosely to mean not only the period during 
‘which meat could be eaten, but also the perod of short days, 
while Caréme meant the period of long days. Night work was 
expressly forbidden for goldsmiths, sheath-makers, weavers, 
braid-, chest-, buckles-, beads-makers, pewterers, lamp-makers 
and locksmith’s, “for the light at night does not suffice for the 
trade[s] aforesaid.” Millers and brewers could work day and 
night, and it was permitted to all farriers (but not to locksmiths 
and cutlers), to goldsmiths, lamp-makers, brass-wire drawers, 
to cast, if need be, during the night, inasmuch as the process 
‘sometimes lasted a day or a week. The restriction upon night- 
work was ineffective if the work were for the household of the 
King, the Queen, the Princes of the blood, the Bishop of Paris, 
and other great Lords. 

The Church’s observance of Sundays and fastdays (holy 
days) caused among the gilds much cessation from work— 
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chémage. The eve of Sunday and important holy days, work 
was stopped at Nones or Compline. On Sunday the baths were 
not heated, on Sunday the bakers did not make bread, and kept, 
besides, twenty-six fast-days and the day of their Patron Saint.. 
The goldsmiths, the haberdashers, the felt-hat makers, took 
turns within the gild in keeping their shops open on Sunday. 
The barilliers and the armorers worked. without restriction on 
the ground that their work was vitally important to noblemen. 
A saddler could repair a shield or a harness on Sunday, and 
rose-chaplets could be made at any time “‘during the season of 
roses.” 

Inasmuch as the policy of the gilds proscribed the action 
of free competition, it was necessary for them, in order to sus- 
tain their reputation, to provide in some way, that the products: 
should be exactly what they pretended to be. To this end they 
legislated carefully as to the quantity and quality of raw 
material to be used, and provided for supervision through the 
stages of manufacture to the sale of the finished product. The 
cervoise (a drink somewhat resembling ale) should have no: 
constituents save grain and water. The beater of metal-leaves 
must have a certain alloy of gold in his silver leaves. The bead- 
makers must not string beads which are not perfectly rounded. 
The haberdashers complain of the appearance of “several 
pieces of bad work to the damage of all the common weal, every 
day, by reason of the lack of proper restriction.” At Amiens,? 
the locksmiths were forbidden, for fear of thievery, to make a 
key unless the lock was produced, and the butchers to souffler 
la viande, to mix tallow in the lard, to sell dog, cat or horse 
flesh. In Paris, boxes whose locks were made with ‘hinges’ 
were summarily burned, and fines were incurred for putting 
old locks on new furniture and new locks on old furniture. 
Trimmings of silver were forbidden on bone knife-handles for 
fear the makers should sell them for ivory, and knife-handles 
must not be covered with silk, brass- or pewter-wire, lead or 
iron, because inside, they were only deal, and might deceive an 
ignorant buyer. Hemp and flax must not be used in the same 
rope... If a tailor spoilt a valuable piece of cloth by bad cut- 


1Comm. d’Amiens, Doe. inédits, p. 387, p. 370. 


iLev.: Hist. des classes ouv., vol. I, page 116. 
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ting, and the gardes ascertained it, he had to make restitution 
to the client, and pay a fine, 3 sous to the king and 2 sous to 
the confrérie. If an artisan did the spoiling, he paid the mas- 
ter, and worked for one day, without pay, for the confrérie.2 
Chandlers seem to have been especially open to temptation. 
Too heavy a weight of wick is expressly regulated against in 
the provision that four pounds of tallow should carry only a 
quarter-pound of wick. Wax tapers must not be adulterated 
with tallow. 

Gilds in danger of usurping each other’s business were 
jealous of privileges. A tailor must not mend old clothes, nor 
a rag-man make new clothes. A curious controversy arose 
from the fact that clothes restored by the old-clothes dealers 
_were frequently mistaken for new. It was finally decided that 
this latter gild must not press, fold and hang old garments for 
fear of this deception. 

The visits of the gardes were at unexpected times, and 
almost all the gilds require their inspection of saleable articles 
“poer sauvoir se il i a nulles mesprantures.” The gardes of 
the weavers carried an iron rule on which was marked the 
length of various kinds of cloth, as it was fixed by law. Goods 
which did not comply with the statutes were confiscated, 
burned or given to the poor, while the culprit paid a fine. To 
make sure that no bad product elude the vigilance of the 
guards, further regulations as to the place of manufacture 
appear. A wool-weaver could not have two shops on either 
side of the street, though we have seen how liberal he might 
be as to the number of looms. An armorer was not to get any- 
thing necessary for his trade made outside the shop, therefore 
he was forbidden to carry armor through the streets unless 
he were poor and lived in an _ out-of-the-way quarter 
where sales would be difficult. The tailor must not cut his 
cloth except at a window of the first floor of his shop. 

Fines ranging from three to ten sous were the natural con- 
sequence of faulty production. The corrupt gold-beater paid 
8 sous, the jewellers, who dared use colored glass, 10 sows, the 
dealers in silk-stuffs paid 8 sous, of which 5 went to the King, 
2 to the Master, and 1 to the Confrérie. In 1812, dealers in 





2Ordonnances touchant les mét., 1812. Art. 5. 
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spices who purveyed fausse merchandise were condemned to 
lose their commodities, and to pay, besides, 60 sows: ‘‘40 to us 
(i.e. the King, or to the lord of the place where justice is done), 
and 20 sous to the master of the gild at or near the place where 
the offence is committed’”’—to pay the expenses of the gild. As 
a further guard against adulterated products, most of the 
gilds had a mark or a seal which carried a guarantee of quality 
commensurate with the reputation of the gild. 

Before goods could be sold, those who had the right to 
weighing and measuring apparatus in their own houses, must 
have these sealed by the measurers and gaugers’ gild. Others 
must use the seale of the king or his vassal. Most goods were 
sold on Friday and Saturday, when the merchants shut up shop 
and went to the Halles where markets were held. As a rule, 
the gilds were opposed to the hawking of their goods—col- 
portage; they preferred the more regular custom of the stalls 
of the market. Here, too, they succeeded in legalizing their 
privileges against foreigners. For example, the bakers. suc- 
ceeded in preventing the sale of all ‘foreign’ bread in the city 
except on Saturdays. The municipality also watched after its 
own interests in the interests of the crafts. Merchants were 
forbidden to leave the city before the opening of the Fairs, and 
sales must be transacted only in the square of the Halles after 
a stroke from the great bell. The craft organizations them- 
selves were much afraid of possible monopolies. The weavers, 
dyers and fullers are expressly forbidden to enter into com- 
binations to fix a price on goods or a monopoly on materials 
“so as to prevent the people of the gild from having work 
according to their means.” The retailers of produce were 
forbidden to arrange for commodities in advance. ‘Retailers 
ought not to buy in advance of any merchant carriage-loads or 
consignments of eggs and cheeses, deliverable at his next trip, 
or after any delay whatsoever’; such transactions are wrong 
because they offer too much uncertainty and too many frauds 
in the conditions of delivery. The mediaeval man feared 
‘corners,’ for he felt ‘the rich will sell back everything, as 
dear as it pleases them to do.” 

In the market “good form’ must be observed between 
members of the same gild. One member must not intrude 
before a sale is consummated. “If anyone is in front of the 
stall or window of a cook to buy or bargain with the said cook, 
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and if any of the other cooks call him before he has left the 
stall or window of his own will,” the fine will be 5 sous. 

For the privileges implied in the gild structure, the feudal 
authorities demanded a return in the form of taxes. The gild- 
masters bore the burden not only of the civil taxes which all 
citizens shared, such as the taille, the conduits and péages 
(tolls), but also special commercial taxes such as the hauban, 
the tonlieu, and the coutume. 

The hauban, according to Livre des Métiers, Section I, 
Art. 7, “is the name appropriate to a tax assessed from ancient 
times, by which it was established that whoever should be a 
payer of hauban would have more freedom and less taxes to 
pay for his right of trade and commerce.” It was a sort of 
agreement offering the advantage of combining in one pay- 
ment a large number of daily dues. For this privilege the 
bakers owed 6 sous, the retailers of bread and salt, 3 sous, the 
butchers 6 sous, the fishermen, purse-makers and curriers 3 
sous, the glovers 3 sous, 8 deniers, and the old-clothes men 6 
sous and 8 deniers. 

The tonlieu, also called the tax of buying and selling, was 
the real tax on trade. At every sale, the merchant and the 
customer owed a small per cent. of the purchase to the city or 
lord who controlled the market. About twenty chapters of 
Part II in the Livre des Métiers are devoted to an elaborate 
schedule of this tax which varied according as the scale was at 
shop, fair or market. In general, M. Lespinasse estimates, the 
tonlieu equalled 4 deniers per wagon-load, 2 per cart-load, 1 
denier for beast-of-burden’s load, and 1 obole for a man’s load. 

The coutume was very irregularly shared; it usually fell 
due at several times through the year. So the bakers owed 6 
deniers at Chrstmas ,22 at Easter, and 5 at St. John’s Day, and 
a tonlieu of 114 deniers in bread or money per week. The re- 
tailers of produce also owed these taxes if they dealt in bread. 
At any earlier period, the coutwme was always paid ‘in nature,’ 
i.e. in the product itself. Acordingly, the hay-merchants owed 
a box of new hay every time the King entered the city. The 
wooden-utensils makers furnished seven casks, two feet long, 
towards the up-keep of the King’s cellars, and for this service 
they were excused from the watch. The farriers owed at first 
the fers du Roi; i.e. they had to keep the saddle-horses of the 
court well shod. But later this function was compounded in 
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terms of money, due to the royal maréchal in consideration of 
which he had the horses shod. 

Another feudal obligation irksome to some of the gilds 
was the personal “duty of the watch’—the guet. As the mas- 
ters of the gilds were alone responsible for this important 
service, it was also called the guet de métiers. Each gild had 
its turn about every three weeks, when the masters must go 
at nightfall to the Chatelet and answer the roll. The watch 
then lasted from curfew ‘till the next sunrise. Usually the 
gilds which served the aristocracy most directly were exempt 
from this duty. Among these were the goldsmiths, barilliers, 
armorers, painters, sculptors, bow-makers, flower- and plumed- 
hat makers, and haberdashers. How irksome this duty had 
become may be inferred from two statutes in the Livre des 
Métiers. The garment-cutters say: 

“The prud’hommes of the said gild beg that they be re- 
lieved from (the duty of) the watch, if it please the King, on 
account of the fine clothes which they have to make and keep 
over night which belong to gentlemen, and on account of the 
large number of strange workmen whom they could not en- 
tirely trust to take care of things, and because they have to 
cut and sew clothes for gentlemen both day and night in 
view of the gentlemen and strangers going away at once, and 
because they have to return the garment which they make in 
the evening, on the morning of the next day.” 

The old-clothes dealers have two intimate and vivid arti- 
cles. Art. 33: ‘‘No one who is 60 years old, nor those whose 
wives are with child, so long as they be ill, and no one who has 
been bled, if he has not been summoned before he had himself 
bled, and no one who is going out of the city, if he has not been 
summoned before he goes out, need to share the watch. But 
they must inform him who has charge of the watch for the 
King, by means of their men or their neighbors.” 

Art. 34: “And the prud@’hommes of the gild say that they 
are grieved that, for 10 years back, those who have charge of 
the guard for the King, have not been willing to receive the 
excuse from the above-mentioned service from their neighbors 
and their workmen, but make come their wives themselves, 
either fair or ugly, either young or old, or feeble or fat, to con- 
vey the excuse to the lord, a thing which is most ugly and most 
grievous—that a woman should stay and sit at the Chatelet . 
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from curfew so long as the watch is out, and then go away 
with her son or her daughter, or without either of them, 
through strange streets to her home, and through this message- 
bearing wrong, sin, yea, villainy has been done.” 

Confrérie is a word not very widely used in the Livre. 
Seventeen of the gilds display this organism. It served to 
systematize the religious impulses of the gild-men’s lives and 
also to control the benevolent activities of the older structure. 
The tablet-makers require all salaried workers to join the Con- 
frérie, and at a death in the gild, a man or woman from each 
workshop must follow the corpse or pay a fine of 14 pound of 
wax. The confrérie usually centered its activity in a church 
or chapel in the district where most of the members lived. The 
confrérie of the furriers and the upholsterers shared l’Eglise 
des Innocents; the masons attended the Chapelle de St. Bleive; 
the bakers St. Pierre aux Liens, and the wine-merchants and 
brass-shield makers St. Léonard’s chapel of church St. Merrt. 
The confraternity usually put itself under the protection of a 
particular saint. The goldsmiths chose St. Hoi, and the con- 
fraternity had a seal inscribed ‘‘Sigillum confratrie sancti 
Elegii auri fabrorum.” » 

The confrérie’s resources were usually derived from ini- 
tiation fees, subscriptions and legacies from members, and a 
share of the fines collected in the gild. The organization also 
derived benefits from holding real estate. It could transact 
business and fall in debt. The confrérie of the wool-weavers 
owing 600 pounds, put a tax of 12 sous on every piece of cloth 
manufactured in Paris. A statute of the plasterers reads: “If 
he finds that the proportion is not good, the plasterer shall pay 
five sous as a fine: to the Chappelle Bleive aforesaid, two sous, 
to the master who guards the gild, two sous, and to the one who 
has measured the plaster 12 deniers.”’ When a plasterer took 
an apprentice for less than six years, he paid 20 sous to the 
Chapelle. 

Part of the funds acquired by the confrérie were used 
for common expenses, and part for benevolent work. For 
every piece of cloth sold the wool-merchants were supposed to 
give a denier to buy grain for the poor. The rich confraternity 
of the goldsmiths gave every Easter a dinner to the poor of the 
Hétel Dieu, while the cooks set aside a third of their fines to 
maintain “les pouvres vieilles gens du mestier qui seront de- 
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cheuz par fait de marchandise ou de vieillece.” In 1319 the 
vair-furriers formed an association? with an initiation fee of 
10 sous (8 fr. .40) and 6 deniers for the secretary, and a week- 
ly subscription of one denier, the funds of which were to aid 
members in case of sickness or infirmity at the rate of 3 sous 
per week during illness, and 6 sows in convalescence. The 
curriers mention the use of funds from “la boite” to support 
the orphans of the gild or children of poverty-stricken masters. 

At the first appearance.of the confrérie, the Church opposed 
it, suspecting in its secrecy, antagonism or some outcroppings 
of pagan ritualism.t Later, however, both Church and con- 
frérie profited by a close relationship. The monastery of St. 
Trond, in return for the right to fall heir to the properties of 
members of the shearmen and fuller’s confrérie who died with- 
out wife or child, maintained a hospital for the care of its sick, 
and conducted funerals, while the sacristan and a priest arbi- 
trated on the occasion of disputes within the gild. 


Conclusion. The trade-gild régime was a defensive one 
against the confused powers of feudalism and the conflicting 
activities of competition. It protected the apprentice against 
his own folly and his master; it protected the artisan against 
diminution in the pay-rate, illegal dismissal, and the usurpa- 
tion of other trades on his field. It guarded the master from 
insubordination, idleness, bad measure and adulteration, and 
by the limitation of the number of workmen assured the sale 
of his goods. 

Some of the principles implied in the organization we 
may agree with M. Lespinasse! are “relatively true,’ such as 
the protection of infant industry, guarantee of work and pro- 
perty, examinations and probations to make certain the skill 
of the candidates; prohibition of combination of several pro- 
fessions to prevent the abusive use of them; supervision of 
manufacture to assure the soundness of the product; an indus- 


*Fagniez: “Etudes sur l’industrie,” p. 290. Text in Doc. relatifs, 
No. 19. 


1M. Lespinasse guotes the text of a decree against confrérie from a 
Council at Rouen, 1189. 


1Liv. des Mét. Avant Propos par M. Lespinasse, p. xiv. 
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trial jurisdiction from apprenticeship to mastery, lack of divi- 
sion in a craft such as to train in time a fully equipped work- 
man and a future master; supression of any parasitic 
intermediary between producer and consumer; work in com- 
mon and in the public eyes, and solidarity of the industrial 
family. 

On the other hand, there are shadows in the picture, and 
among them we may distinguish—the immoderate extension 
of term of apprenticeship, difficulties set in the way of becom- 
ing a master; arbitrary fiscal measures and dues; meticulous 
regulation and too frequent cessation from work; a routine 
transmission of methods of manufacture; maintenance of a 
fixed price, and prohibitions of combinations such as would 
encourage inventions and stimulate a wider economic unit. 

We have studied a particularly agreeable phase of gild 
growth. Far off still is the bad opposition between employee 
and employed, though the pessimist may see the seeds of the 
present in this past. Though one hesitates to call with M. 
Fagniez the spirit of the gilds “fundamentally Christian,” he 
is glad to recognize such alertness of intelligence, such elabo- 
rate industrial devices and purposes, such thoughtful humani- 
tarian interests, so complex a system of checks and balances 
in our supposedly naive mediaeval precursors. 


——— 


APPENDIX. 

Archiers=bow-makers. Boursiers—purse-makers. 
Barilliers—case-makers. Boutonniers—button-makers. 
Battéeurs d’or—gold-beaters. Brachiers—breeches-makers. 
Batéeurs d’estain—pewter-beaters. Cavesonniers=slipper-makers. 
Batéeurs d’or en feuilles=gold- Cavetiers=cobblers. 

beaters. Cervoisiers—ale-brewers. 
Batéeurs d’archal=brass-beaters. Chandliers de sieu=tallow-chand- 
Baudraiers=curriers of shoe- lers. 

leather. Chanevaceriers—hemp-cloth- 
Blatiers=corn-merchants. makers. 
Blasenniers=saddle-fixtures. Chapeliers de fleurs—flower-hat- 
Boitiers=locksmiths. ters. 
Boucliers de fer—iron-shield- Chapeliers de coton=cap-makers. 

makers. Chapeliers de paon=plumed hat- 
Boucliers d’archal=brass-shield ters. 

makers. Chapeliers de feutre—felt-hatters. 


Bourreliers=harness-makers, Chapuiséeurs=saddle-bow makers. 
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Charpentiers—carpenters. 
Chauciers=hose-makers. 
Couréeurs=belt-makers. 
cordiers—rope-makers. 
Corduaniers=shoe-makers. 
Couteliers=cutlers. 
Couteliers serves=knife-blade- 
makers. 
Crespiniers—head-dress-makers. 
Crieurs=criers. ‘ 
Cristaliers—jewellers. 
Cuisiniers—cooks. 
Cyrugiens—barbers. 
Déeciers=playing dice-makers. 
Drapiers—woollen-weavers. 
Escueliers—pottery-sellers. 
Espinguiers—pin-makers. 
Estuvéeurs=bath proprietors. 
Faiseurs de clous=nail-makers. 
Fainiers—hay merchants. 
Fermailleurs=clasp and buckle- 
makers. 
Fripiers—old-clothes men. 
Feseresses de chap d’orfois=mo- 
diste. 
Fourreurs de chapeliers—fur-hat- 
ters. 
Fevres—iron-workers. 
Fileresses de soie—spinners of 
coarse silk. 
Fileresses de soie a petits fuseaux 
=spinners of fine ilk. 
Fondeurs=smelters. 
Foulons=—fullers. 
Fourbéeurs=sword-cutlers. 
Gantiers—glovers. 
Gueiniers=sheath-makers. 
Haubergiers—coats-of-mail-makers. 
Huiliers—oil-makers. 
Jaugéeurs—gaugers. 
Laciers—braid-makers. 
Lampiers—lamp-makers. 
Lanterniers—lantern-makers. 
Liniers—linen merchants. 
Lormiers=reins-makers. 
Macons=masons. 
Marchante chanvre=hemp-+thread 
sellers. 
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Maréchaux=iron-farriers. 

Merciers=haberdashers. 

Mesuréeurs=measurers. 

Meuniers=millers. 

Orfévres=goldsmiths. 

Ouv. de menues ceuvres d’estain 
—pewterers. 

Ouv. de tissus de soie=workers in 
silk-stuffs. 

Ouv. de drap de soie=silk-cloth. 

Peintres+imagiers=painters and 


illuminators. 

Paternostriers d’os=bone-bead 
makers. 

Patenostriers de corail=coral-bead 
makers. 


Paternostriers d’ambre=amber- 
bead-makers. 

Paternostriers+faiseurs de bou- 
cles=brooch and bead-makers. 

Pechéeurs=—fishermen. 

Poisonniers d’eau douce=fresh- 
water-fish-merchants. 

Poisonniers de mer=salt-water- 
fish-merchants. 

Potiers de terres—potters. 

Potiers d’éstain—pewterers. 

Poulailliers—poulterers. 

Regrattiers de pain de sel—retail- 
ers of salt and bread. 

Regrattiers de fruits—green- 
grocers. 

Selliers=saddlers. 

Serruriers—locksmiths. 

Tabletiers—tablet-makers. 

Tapiciers de tapiz sarrasinois 
=Oriental carpet-makers. 

Tapiciers de tapiz nostrés=carpet- 
makers. 

Taverniers—wine-shop-keepers. 

Tisserands de queuvrechiers=ker- 
chief-makers. 

Trefilliers de fer=iron-wire- 
drawers. 

Trefilliers d’archal—brass-wire- 
drawers. 

Ymagiers—painters. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


GERMAN POLITICS. 


The national feeling of the German is now one of the 
great forces with which the world must count, and it seems to 
be just as strong and just as fierce in Austrians like Hermann 
Bahr, whose prose dithyramb on German might I quoted in a 
previous Quarterly, and in Bavarian Catholics and Holstein 
farmer boys as it is in Prussian Major-Generals. Yet the 
German is young in national and political life, which may be 
said to have really commenced for him with the political tu- 
mults and agitations of 1848. But since that time at any rate 
no nation has had more experience of Parliaments and under 
the greatest variety of systems, Imperial, Prussian, Saxon, 
Bavarian, Wiirtembergian and the rest. Every German knows 
the working of at least three or four different parliamentary 
and electoral systems. But nevertheless, the political life of 
the German as a whole receives its peculiar character almost 
altogether from the Parliamentary system of the Empire as 
embodied in the Reichstag, and from that of Prussia, together 
with that unique institution, the Bundesrat, a sort of Council 
of Princes which may rather be said to have control of the 
Parliamentary system of the Empire than to be within it. 

To see how this Parliamentary system is worked and the 
kind of training it has given the German nation, let us first 
take a look at the Reichstag on one of its great historical days 
under Bismarck. | 

Bismarck in the Reichstag. 


In a sitting of the Reichstag, on the 11th January, 1887, 
Prince Bismarck made a very candid and impressive speech 
on the policy and future of Germany. The occasion was the 
proposal brought forward by the Government to increase the 
effective peace strength of the army from 427,274 men to 
468,409 men for the period of seven years, on which at that 
time all army estimates were based. Bismarck began by giving 
his opinion on their political relations with Russia. We must 
remember that in 1878 at the Berlin Congress he had supported 
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Austria-Hungary in acquiring the protectorate over Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and thereby effected a reconciliation with 
that Power and laid the basis for what eventually became a 
very firm alliance. But he was not inclined to go further in a 
Balkan policy against Russia. He reprimands very sharply a 
large section of the press for the attempt it was making to 
drag the Government into further anti-Russian operations in 
Bulgaria, “with ulterior designs reaching to Turkey” (hinten 
weit in der Turkei). He declared that was a dangerous policy 
which he would never countenance even if he was in danger of 
being considered in Austria and still more in Hungary as too 
friendly to Russia. But while he denied there was any good 
reason for hostility between Germany and Russia, he admitted 
frankly that the case was otherwise between Austria and Rus- 
sia. Between these countries there was a real rivalry and 
competition of interests which made it difficult to maintain 
peace. (Dort liegt die Sache anders. Es giebt wirklich 
rivaliserende und miteinander konkurrierende Interessen, 
etc.). Bismarck’s idea was to hold the balance as discreetly 
as he could between the rival interests of Russia and Austria 
and to refuse to be drawn into an aggressive policy in the 
Balkans. “The whole Eastern question,” he said in his usual 
blunt but forcible and pregnant style, “‘is no war-question for 
us.” In short, Bismarck, while he was anxious to conciliate 
Austrian-Germans, was not willing to support Magyars and 
Pan-Germans in an ambitious Balkan policy. 

After having declared thus clearly and emphatically his 
policy with regard to the conflicting interests of Austria and 
Russia, he made the briefest reference to Germany’s relations 
with Italy and England, which he declared were of so friendly 
a nature that they need not be taken at all into consideration 
in discussing the military question. Then Bismarck came to 
the pith of his speech, the relations of Germany and France. 
It was in these, he said, that the real necessity for the strength- 
ening of the army lay. He was of opinion, he said, that “the 
historic process”—so he called it euphemistically—which had 
gone on for 300 years between France and them was not 
ended and that they must be prepared to see it continued from 
the French side. They were now in possession of the object 
of contention (Alsace-Lorraine). They had no reason to fight. 

But whenever the French came to believe that their 
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army was more numerous or better trained, or their artillery 
superior, or their powder better, these were all causes which 
under certain circumstances might make the French govern- 
ment decide for war. And there was a possibility that in such 
a war they might be beaten; he would not say he feared that, 
‘but nobody could deny the possibility of it.’ It was only fear- 
less civilian gentlemen, “the bold Parliamentary strategist,” 
who thought there was no need of strengthening the army. 
The Chancellor then spoke solemnly on the consequences of 
defeat in war, and the responsibility members of Parliament 
would be under if by their vote they brought such a misfortune 
on the country. He had heard much, he said, about ministerial 
responsibility [the absence of which in the German constitu- 
tion was and still is a sore spot with Reformers], but he heard 
little about the responsibility of members of Parliament for 
opinions and votes which deliberately weakened the military 
power of the country and might bring it to misfortune. Where 
was the tribunal to try such men? If they continued to act 
so, then he would move that such a tribunal be established. 


Then he proceeded to describe the terrible consequences 
for Germany of defeat. The land would be ravaged as old 
people used to tell him it was ravaged and exhausted by Na- 
poleon in 1807. A crushing indemnity would be imposed on 
them. They would have to give up Alsace-Lorraine and per- 
haps more of the Rhinelands; they would have to restore the 
Kingdom of Hanover [pocketed by Prussia in 1866]; they 
would have to return Schleswig certainly to Denmark, and 
they would probably have to give burdensome guarantees to 
France for better treatment of their Polish subjects. Then 
he told them with characteristic frankness that they would 
have to act towards France in a similar manner if they were 
again victors. The war of 1870, he told them, would be child’s 
play compared with the next war in its results to France. 
Here are his own words: 


We would take care that for thirty years France should be put 
out of condition for attack upon us, and that for at least a gen- 
eration we should be completely secure from her. The war of 
1870: would be child’s play in comparison with that of—a year 
I know not when—in its results for France. (Cries of Bravo). 
Thus on both sides there would be the same endeavour; each 
would seek to bleed the other white. 
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Bismarck then concluded his discourse by telling the mem- 
bers that, whether they voted the increase or not, the govern- 
ing powers of the empire (die verbtindeten Regierungen) 
would carry it through by means of the Bundesrat. And here 
he explained how, in his opinion, the constitution of the Empire 
gave this power of independent action to the Bundesrat and 
even, in ultimate resort, to the Kaiser alone. Therefore, he 
said, any opposition they could offer would be of no practical 
effect. In opposing the Government’s proposals they were 
compromising themselves needlessly in a matter in which they 
had no constitutional powers to give effect to their will... . 
The attempt to transform the Emperor’s army, such as we 
have hitherto had in Germany, into a Parliament’s army would 
not succeed. . . . It could not possibly be the desire of the 
German nation [Bismarck from the beginning to the end of 
his career always laid great stress on this distinction between 
the real will of the people and the ideas and actions of their 
Parliamentary delegates] that such an important matter as its 
security should depend on the will of constantly changing Par- 
liamentary majorities. 

That speech of Bismarck reveals the situation of the Ger- 
man people, politically and morally, better than any other 
document I know of, and the spirit which it breathes is that 
by which the German people has been ruled and guided ever 
since. It has even hardened under the inspiration of a policy 
of world domination and conquest which Bismarck, as we see, 
vigorously discountenanced. But what a situation it was even 
in his time! That speech of his, if you realize its significance 
as made to the assembled delegates of one of the most cultured 
and powerful nations of Europe, proclaims the struggle of two 
hundred years for democratic freedom and parliamentary gov- 
ernment to have been futile and, in its principles, absurd. 
Morally it blots out a thousand years of endeavours to chris- 
tianize civilization as if they had never been. It contains a 
few phrases which recognze faintly the existence of a more 
humanitarian standard, but it really takes us back to Cato’s 
Carthago delenda est. For that was what Bismarck meant. 
He meant that France, that 40 millions of the most humane, 
intelligent, and sensitive people in the world should be broken 
in spirit and power beyond retrieval, broken and bowed to the 
earth, with all that that implies of ruthless slaughter and 
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ravage on the part of the victors. And the assembled dele- 
gates of the German people shouted with one voice “Bravo!” * 
And note that while Prince Bismarck spoke with authority as 
the official voice of the German people as to what they would 
do, what he said about the intentions and spirit of France was 
after all only a conjecture. 


The Crisis in Prussia. 


There are many now who are surprised at the change 
which has transformed the countrymen of Kant, Herder, 
Fichte, and Goethe into the countrymen of Bernhardi, von 
Tirpitz, and von der Goltz. They forget perhaps that even at 
the beginning of the last century they were the countrymen of 
Clausewitz, Bliticher and Jahn. There is nothing so unnatural 
in that development or in that other which replaced Hum- 
boldts and Bunsens by Delbriicks and Dernburgs, and the Lib- 
eral orators and professors of the Frankfurt Parliament by 
delegates who follow half constrained or wholly sympathetic 
the State policy of military Junkerdom. The intellectual and 
the political transformation have gone hand in hand. The 
Napoleonic conquests in Germany and the treatment of Prus- 
sia after Jena had much to do with it. And immature forms 
of Liberalism in the earlier period, rash speaking Radicals and 
Republicans with no eyes for reality—the German Byleses and 
Spenders of the period—contributed no less than German 
Particularism and the numerous German dynasties to make a 
democratic form of union impossible for Germany. But the 
great failure was in Prussia where the popular rising in 1848, 
though it brought forth a new constitution, was followed by a 
reaction which made that constitution ineffective as a means 
of progress, at least of democratic progress. But the Parlia- 
mentary struggle was continued by a number of able men 
amongst the Liberals and Progressives who in spite of the very 
restricted franchise were able to gather a solid majority be- 
hind them. The crisis came in 1862 over the question of a 
great reorganization and increase of the Prussian army which 
King William and von Roon had decided was necessary. They 
very nearly failed. The King talked of resigning. But Bis- 


*See Furst Bismarck’s Reden. Erster Band, p. 246. 
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marck took the reins, defied Parliamentary majorities and 
Budget Commissions, got the Upper House to throw out the 
Budget entirely, thus leaving the State expenditure unprovided 
for, and then carried out his projects by virtue of what he 
called the king’s prerogative to act in emergencies (notstand). 
This state of affairs lasted four years. 


It was not exactly what is called a coup d’état. The 
Prussian government does not make coups d’état; it only 
makes arbitrary extensions and applications of a constitution 
which has been carefully framed to admit of such. You can 
read Bismarck’s own defence of it in his “Reminiscences.” 
But it was a complete defiance of Parliamentary majorities, of 
what we call representative government. 


One does not know how the conflict might have ended, but 
just at this time the old question of Schleswig-Holstein and 
its relation to Denmark came to a head, and Bismarck’s bold 
and clever handling of the situation began to convince even 
Prussian Liberals that they had got a master of diplomacy and 
statecraft in this awful Junker, this Prussian Strafford and 
man of hopelessly antiquated ideas. Bismarck first persuaded 
Austria into a joint occupation of the Danish provinces, then 
manoeuvred her into a bad position there, and then into a 
worse. The inevitable result was the war which Bismarck had 
long considered necessary for Prussia and for which von Roon 
and Moltke had made thorough preparation. Austria was 
defeated and Bismarck came back to his Parliamentary oppo- 
nents with the whole of Schleswig-Holstein in his pocket, and 
also the kingdom of Hanover, Kur-Hesse and Hanau which 
he had snapped up at the beginning of the war. Prussia had 
become one of ‘the great Powers.’ He asked for a vote of 
indemnity and got it. The king said to him, was that not an 
admission they had both done wrong. “No,” he said, “‘it is the 
Parliamentarians who are admitting they have been wrong.” 
And that was the real aspect of the matter. Representative 
government, democratic freedom or whatever else you may 
call government by the majority of the people’s chosen repre- 
sentatives, sank out of sight in Prussia as the result of that 
conflict. No efforts of either the Liberal or the Social Demo- 
cratic party since have been able to procure any modification 
of ‘the three class franchise’ by which 200,000 rich men of ‘the 
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first class’ have the same voting power as six millions of poor 
men. 


Failure of Constitutional Reform in the Reichstag. 


As for the constitution of the Empire, Bismarck’s speech 
in 1887 shows us clearly enough the principles on which it was 
founded and how it was worked in his time. There is no 
essential difference in it yet, although appearances are better 
kept up, and the people have been pleasd at times with a great 
show of fighting over Estimates for the Army and Navy, with 
crises in the Reichstag, negotiations with the different political 
groups, concessions to the Poles or to the Centre. But though 
the Government occasionally condescends to accept small de- 
feats, the real power in reserve remains where it was, and the 
Kaiser has never been diverted in the slightest by the hostile 
criticism or votes of a majority in the Reichstag from his policy 
of accumulating forces sufficient to dominate Europe. In 
1906 a coalition of the Catholic Centre and the Social Demo- 
crats made an effort to bring the Kaiser’s expansion policy and 
his command of the army under some control by reducing the 
estimates for the forces in South-West Africa. The Chancel- 
lor, von Biilow, simply dissolved the House and passed the 
word — it is his own expression — to vote against the Social 
Democrats at the second ballots. The Social Democrats lost 
nearly half their seats, although the number of their votes 
increased by half a million. Liberals united with Conserva- 
tives to defeat them. The event seems to mark the triumph of 
the Kaiser’s national policy over old questions of constitutional 
freedom in the general sentiment of the nation. Since that 
time, although the Social Democrat vote was largely increased 
at the election of 1912, the Government has easily found. par- 
liamentary majorities to pass its steadily increasing Arma- 
ment Bills. Questions of constitutional reform have fallen 
into a half dormant condition. 


The New National Policy. 


Of course there had been a great change in the position 
and policy of Germany since Bismarck’s time. By the twen- 
tieth century Germany’s growth in population, commerce, 
wealth and military power had long placed her beyond any 
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real fear of aggression. Prussia was no longer the small state 
surrounded by powerful enemies against whom it was neces- 
sary to provide exceptional measures of protection, It was 
another programme altogether now which heralded new and 
increasing estimates for the Army and Navy. When the young 
Kaiser took the helm from Bismarck in 1890, a magnificent 
programme of expansion commenced, embracing colonial ac- 
quisitions, sea-power and the extension of German supremacy 
in one form or another through the Balkans and Turkey to 
the East, and who knows what more! “Without the consent 
jof Germany’s ruler nothing must happen in any part of the 
‘world.” So the Kaiser spoke fifteen years ago, and when I 
read German political writers on the relations of Germany to 
Holland or on the strengthening of the German population 
in the Baltic provinces of Russia, I find it hard to say where 
their ambitions stop short, but I see that not a few countries 
have reason to feel that the “friendly penetration” of Germans 
with their new ideal of Deutschtum is practically forming an 
alien power in the midst of them.* 

Since Bismarck’s time also Germany has made the de- 
cisive choice between Russia and Austria which the Kaiser’s 
new policy required. The necessary combinations had become 
easier. Austria was no longer the half-hostile Power of the 
Seventies. The German-Austrian had been swept into the 
swelling current of Deutschtum and the Magyar aristocrat had 
realized how closely his class interests were bound up with 
those of the Prussian Junker in keeping down crowds of Slavs, 
Poles, Croats and other unprivileged races, not to speak of 
German Social Democrats. The Catholic Centre has been con- 
ciliated; all good Germans now speak of Bismarck’s famous 
Kulturkampf as a big blunder, and there are signs that the 
old idea of the “larger union” with Austria, a scheme which 
Austria herself used to favour in the old days, may be revived 
in some safe form. For the Prussian invention of a Parlia- 
mentary system which puts all real power into the hands of 
the Kaiser and a Council of Princes, makes a wide extension 





*See Prof. Paul Samassa, Deutsche und Niederldnder, and Alfred 
Geiser, Das Deutschtum in Russland... (Deutsches Reich und Volk, Mu- 
‘nich, 1910). 
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of the Empire easily possible. Under an appearance of Par- 
liamentary government it can hold as many subject provinces 
as it likes under a virtually despotic sway. And the more it 
is extended, the more will the ordinary German feel the need 
of preserving that almost uncontrolled sway of the central 
government. For the ideas which Naumann and other writers 
of the Progressive party cherish of a democratically governed 
Empire embracing Poles, Slavs, Czechs, etc., can hardly be 
considered practical. 

Liberals blame the limited ideas and narrow class politics 
of the Social Democrats for the failure of constitutional re-. 
forms. A Fortschritt writer says: “Only by incessant work 
for Liberalism, only by the election of sound Liberals .. . 
who have an intelligent grasp of the national tasks of the Ger- 
man Empire, is it possible to wrest the helm from the hands 
of the reactionaries and introduce the practical policy of pro- 
gress which the Social Democrats perhaps desire but are 
unable to accomplish by their dogmatic limitations and isolat-. 
ing class politics (klassenmdssigen Isolierung).” * 


Prince von Biilow’s View of the Situation. 


The view which a rather liberal-minded Prussian states- 
man (I mean as distinguished from a typical Junker willing to: 
rule by mere force) takes of the situation may be seen in the 
chapters on Social Democracy in Prince von Biilow’s recent 
book, Imperial Germany.. It virtually amounts to this, that 
the Prussian state with its monarchical and military character 
is the backbone of Germany’s political life and at the same 
time the antithesis of the Social Democratic ideal. If the Gov- 
ernment were to make concessions to the Social Democrats, as 
it did when the king ordered that “sad retreat of the troops” 
before the Berlin populace in 1848, the State, Prince von Biilow 
tells us, would go to pieces in the general bewilderment of 
Prussian officials and soldiers, whose loyalty is rooted in their 
respect for Prussian discipline and order and in their confi- 
dence in the strength of the Government. And it is hardly 
possible to make concessions to them in the Parliament of the 
Empire when you cannot do so in Prussia, though some local 


*Krich Eyck. Die Sozialdemokratie. Berlin, 1912. 
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Governments, like that of Bavaria, may be able to do so. 
Further, the Social Democratic party is revolutionary in 
character, but is only dangerous, in the opinion of the Prince, 
so far as members of the educated classes join it. “ Wher- 
ever the proletariat has fought alone as in the June battle in 
Paris and during the Commune, it has always been defeated.” 
If Social Democracy tried to attain its ends by force or 
threats, the Government would have no difficulty in suppress- 
ing it by force. But a Government can no longer use violence 
to repress mere opinions however foolish or dangerous to the 
State. [—this is a warning to Junker militarism.] It is “the 
task of Ministers,” therefore, to separate the Social Demo- 
cratic party from “the intelligent middle class,” and they must, 
therefore, whatever their “inner convictions are,” rule in such 
a way and by such management of the various political groups 
as not “‘to repel Liberalism.” If left to its own resources and 
unaided by the middle classes, Social Democracy ‘‘cannot at- 
tain a numerical majority in the nation.” Lastly, Socialism 
is a dream, the poor man’s dream, and naturally the workman, 
struggling hard for a living, is apt to succumb to “the seduc- 
tive sophistries” of Socialistic teachings. We must show the 
working class that Socialist promises are illusory and that the 
actual provisions made for the poor by the State and society 
as they exist are worth more than promises which can never 
be fulfilled. We must fight steadily for the souls of our work- 
men, must seek to win back the Social Democratic workmen 
to the state and the monarchy. Our fight is not directed 
against the workmen; its aim is to rescue them from the snares 
of the Social Democrats, and to accustom them to the idea of 
the State. We must especially prevent the middle class intel- 
lectuals from drifting into touch with the Social Democratic 
movement. The true means for these ends is to pursue a 
courageous Wide-minded national policy which brings the best 
powers of the nation into action and maintains in it satisfac- 
tion with the present conditions of life. And to do this minis- 
ters must have resolution and energy and not be afraid of a 
bold policy. 

Such is the view which ex-Chancellor von Biilow has of 
the situation in Germany and he represents the more moderate 
and liberal-minded statesmanship of Prussia. He is doubtless 
right in regard to the illusions or golden promises of Socialistic 
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Labour leaders. Socialism is no more likely to keep its golden 
promises than many other ‘isms’, equally absolute and one- 
sided, have done. Otherwise Prince von Bilow’s view, which 
I have given almost entirely in his! own phrases, practically 
amounts to this, that the Prussian system must be maintained 
at all costs as the backbone of German political life, and that 
every effort should be made to occupy the mind of the nation 
with a “vigorous national policy” rather than with mere con-. 
stitutional questions. Also, that there is no need to fear the 
working masses as a force, meaning, I suppose, that modern 
artillery makes mob revolutions hopeless. 

I do not pretend to argue that the Prussian electoral sys- 
tem is irrational, or even a moral blemish; it might be logically 
maintained that it is more rational than our own which gives 
the same voting power to an illiterate mechanic or a drunken 
street loafer as it gives to the President of a National Bank or 
a University. We have so far succeeded in. dodging the dan-. 
gers of such a system rather than in overcoming them scienti- 
fically. And it has been at the cost of. making our political 
leadership rather uncandid and neglectful of realities, as I will 
show in the article that follows this. The German system 
recognizes the realities of life as ours does not, and it is con- 
ceivable that its principle of a highly restricted franchise 
combined with conditions of publicity and free speech might 
have been worked with better results for humanity than the 
spectacle we are now beholding in Europe. German Liberals. 
blame the unpractical talk and schemes of the Social Demo- 
crats for driving the Kaiser to rely more than he might have 
done on Junkerdom and “Prussianism.”’ But that is hardly 
sufficient to account for the terribly significant phenomena of 
Germanic development. The ferocious speeches of the Kaiser: 
and his Generals, the excessive pre-occupation with war and. 
the immense preparations for it, the world-wide system of 
espionage and conspiracy which has made the “friendly pene- 
tration” of other countries by Germans equivalent to implant-. 
ing camps of aliens and enemies amongst them, the new doc- 
trines of the absolute right of conquest in itself (which had 
begun to be regarded as an antiquated tradition of feudalism) ,. 
and of the absolute morality of war proclaimed not only by 
Bernhardis and Disfurths but by learned professors and jur-. 
ists, the savage hymns of hate, the official proclamations and. 
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practice of extreme and barbarous principles of reprisal and 
the exceptionally ruthless methods and usages in warfare, all 
these show clearly that the modern German is systematizing 
into a universal law of life and conduct all the occasional 
violences, excesses or lapses into doubtful procedure which he 
finds in the history of other successful nations as well as in 
his own. There is no nation that has not things in its history 
which it would like to blot out, violences more or less unjusti- 
fiable, cruelties that fear or passion drove it to commit, but it 
has been left for Germany, I could almost say, to erect such 
excesses into a system, into a fundamental principle of the 
struggle for existence. Indeed it is the nature of the German 
to systematize things with a kind of violence and a fine dis- 
regard for what the system may lead to. The pious young 
Schleiermacher does it in theology and reduces religion to a 
Spinozistic contemplation of the universe; Treitschke does it 
in German history and writes as if French ‘rights of man’ and 
British development of Parliamentary government meant 
nothing at all for the progress of civilization; even in a subject 
of purely historic and aesthetic interest like the sculpture of 
ancient Rome, Wickhoff theorizes away with profound indif- 
ference to the fact that after all there must be a standard of 
‘what is fitting’ somewhere in art. 


I am inclined to think also that the triumph of Prussian- 
ism is closely connected with German racial feeling and the 
strong measures the Germans have thought it necessary to 
take in order to preserve their racial purity and control against 
the Polish, Jewish and other foreign elements in the nation. 
No reader of German novelists from Spielhagen to Fontane 
can fail to see how deep the consciousness of that conflict is in 
them. At a time when Anglo-Saxonism both in the United 
States and Great Britain is developing in some democratic 
confusion under the influence of heterogeneous racial elements, 
the Germans are making the most determined efforts to main- 
tain and strengthen the Germanic character of civilization. 
amongst the mixed populations of the Eastern provinces. In 
this conflict also Bismarck was their great man, and his 
speeches, particularly those of January, 1886, in the Prussian 
Landtag, sum up the situation with characteristic frankness. 
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The History of the German. 


We must also take into account as explaining a tendency 
to ruthlessness and brutality in the German, that he has a 
long and terrible history behind him. Already in the Nibe- 
lungenlied the atmosphere of the German is sombre and sinis- 
ter, imposing veracity and doughtiness, I don’t doubt it, but 
ruthless, far more so than in the Beowulf of his cousins, the 
Dane and the Anglo-Saxon.. 

In Norse history of the 13th and 14th centuries the Ger- 
mans of Liibeck and the Hansa towns appear as an aggressive 
people, colonies of them occupying Bergen and other Norse 
sea-ports and behaving with great insolence to the natives. 
The story of German commerce and expansion in the Eastern 
Baltic also as far as Riga and Revel is a pretty rude story in 
these days, the operations of the Sword-Brethren and the great 
Teutonic order being mostly a fine mixture of crusading and 
ruthless filibustering and conquest, varied by uprisings and St. 
George’s Nights on the part of oppressed Letts and other 
races; a most tumultuous part of the world where Danes, 
Poles, Swedes, Germans and Russians have all striven for 
mastery. Czar Peter ended it for the time in 1710 by making 
the whole district Russian, but there has remained a thin layer 
of Germans, mostly upper class, landowning nobility and pro- 
fessional men, who have contributed much to the development 
of these provinces of Russia. There are about 160,000 of them 
amongst two millions of Slavic farmers and peasants, but for 
long they were in control of the educational system and ener- 
getically opposed attempts at “Russification.” The new re- 
vival of Deutschtum may create a serious problem for Russia 
in that quarter. 

In Germany itself life has been stern and often brutal for 
the German. Of the doings of von Quitzows, von Bredows, 
von Jagows and other Junker families in the old Mark Bran- 
denburg, in earlier times, it is useless to speak, for the nobility 
and gentry of that time seem to have been pretty much the 
same in all countries, only the comparative weakness of the 
many small reigning houses in Germany made the license there 
greater. It is true that commerce and art too could thrive at 
times in the midst of all that. The civilizing and artistic in- 
fluences of the guilds in the flourishing Free Towns, especially 
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in the South, furnish pleasant and picturesque memories of 
mediaeval Germany. One likes-the solidity and seriousness 
which one sees in the faces of German merchants and scholars 
as Holbeins and Kranachs painted them, but there is plenty of 
evidence to show that there was an unusual amount of coarse- 
ness in the German even for that age. Luther was certainly a 
hero and even, in his hours of asceticism and inward struggle, 
a saint; but surely there never was such a saint or founder of 
a religion for brawling, cursing, jovial anecdotes, and even for 
frank assertion of the blood, as a certain letter of the pious 
and much tried Melancthon clearly testifies. Then after the 
Reformation came the terrible history of a Thirty Years War, 
a Seven Years War, and other wars, invasions and devasta- 
tions without number, both foreign and native; Tillys and 
Wallensteins, Electors, Grand-Dukes, Prince-Bishops and Kai- 
sers have vied with each other in ravaging and wasting lands 
inhabited by men of their own blood and speech down to a very 
late date in European history. All that has had its effect on 
the Germans and on their view of life. For a time, especially 
in the early days of the French Revolution, this same terrible 
history of theirs helped to make them ardent disciples of the 
French Aufklarung and bred apostles of humanitarianism like 
Lessing and Herder. But Napoleon’s misuse of his conquests 
gave Prussianism—das spezifische Preussentum as they call it 
today—new vitality and wider significance, as you can see in 
the later Herder and Fichte. The success of Bismarck’s policy 
and the conquests of 1864, 1866, and 1870 completed the mak- 
ing of the German people and gave the world a strong but 
ruthless nation which will need watching, now that it is 
in the saddle, to use Bismarck’s expression—at at rate ~ 
as long as it is ruled by Prussian Junkers. The German 
has been bred in a hard school of life and will not be 
swayed by sentimental humanities where he is a master. Not 
only the Kaiser and Bismarck, but all the great Chancellors 
of the German Empire have given the world, in official speech, 
the clearest warnings in this respect. ‘The German nation,” 
said von Biilow in 1907, “sits firmly in the saddle and it will 
ride down everything that places itself in the way of its well- 
being and its greatness,” and four years afterwards von 
Bethmann-Hollweg said: ‘The dominant chord of the pas- 
sionate feeling which prevails in wide circles is the will of Ger- 
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many to assert herself in the world with all her strength and 
capacity.” It would be folly to refuse to understand the tone 
of such utterances. 


Later German Thought. 


With the success of Bismarck’s policy the intellectual tide 
began to turn in Germany. A new view of life began to find a 
wide expression in German literature and thought, a view of 
life which may be described as a revolt against sentimental 
morality and humanitarianism as unveracious and a deviation 
from the laws of universal nature. All transcendental valua- 
tions of life, moral or religious, are rejected. For various 
reasons writers like Ernst Haeckel have had a more widespread 
and profounder influence on German life than writers like 
Herbert Spencer have had in England. And although 
Haeckel’s monistic philosophy has some points of contact with 
the humanitarian principles in Christianity, yet his constant 
and emphatic assertion that the history of humanity and its 
civilization is, like all the rest of the history of the universe, a! 
mechanical struggle for existence under “the eternal iron laws 
of nature’, gives a hard and relentless character (as he him- 
self admits), to the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. The 
result is that his fundamental moral principle, “the Balance of 
Egoism and Altruism,” is ambiguous in application, and while 
it asks a certain amount of judicious altruism from the indi- 
vidual allows the life of the nation or State a purely egoistic 
basis in Realpolitik. Haeckel even speculates with true Ger- 
man pedantry on the possibility of establishing in mathema- 
tical terms with what number of associated persons (bez 
welcher Zahl vereinigter Menschen) this change of moral 
principle should begin. (See Die Weltrdtsel, chaps. 14 and 19). 
There is no doubt a truth here which used to be recognized in 
the old juristic distinction between the state of nature and the 
state of civil society. Spinoza states it in its boldest and most 
uncompromising form; but it requires a more cautious formu- 
lation than Haeckel’s profoundly materialistic identification of 
mass and morality gives it. English thought is here in its usual 
ambiguous, not to say helpless, condition. The English Liber- 
alizing professor tends to lose the idea of the State life alto- 
gether in an abstract Humanitarianism which the world has 
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not as yet been able to embody in any oganism in which it could 
be realized, while Conservatism, with more instinct for reali- 
ties, perhaps, fails to explain itself philosophically. 

The influence of Christianity on the history of civilization 
is severely criticized not only by scientific philosophers 
like Haeckel, who accept the principle of the struggle 
for existence, but by a socialistic humanitarian like Diihring, 
who despises not only Darwinism (“Darwinerei’’), but Junker- 
dom, Hohenzollernism and all the other Prussian ideals of the 
day as well as the unscientific “mish-mash” of philanthropic 
sentiment, class prejudice, professional climbing and party 
politics which in his view makes up the ordinary middle class 
politician. In Diihring’s view Christianity along with Buddhism 
has done most to establish views hostile to life (lebensfeind- 
liche Ansichten). The one has lamed Asia and the other has 
hindered the higher development (Aufschwung) of Europe. 
Christ is nothing but a late Hebrew intellectual (der geistige 
Spathebrier), and his teaching mostly consists of the usual 
Hebrew oriental exaggerations of feeling and imagination. 
His saying “‘Love your enemies” is a characteristic expression 
of the Hebrew love of paradox and exaggeration. From this 
source there has crept into our civilization a tendency to de- 
velop a type of hypocrisy. We need a new morality with 
scientific valuation of life, new politics instead of the “‘canaille- 
politics” of to-day; also a new art and a new poetry which 
shall no longer offend our sense of reality and indulge in an. 
immoral beautifying of the actual.* 

“There is a conspiracy of silence against Dihring,”’ a 
German once said to me, for not only is he a relentless critic 
of the new Kaiserism (Casarismus) and its national ideals of 
conquest, but though he was himself a professor at Berlin for 
some years, he is rather given to disparaging the profession 
as consisting chiefly of learned hodmen (Handwerksgelehrter) 
who keep on repeating the phrases of this or that school when 
they have become empty and unreal. The first edition of 
Diihring’s Der Werth des Lebens was published in 1865, and 
it was just about that time that the great change was taking 








*See Diihring’s Der Werth des Lebens, but especially Die Judenfrage 
and Sociale Rettung. 
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place also in the German view of politics and political ideals 
as a consequence mainly of the success of Bismarck’s methods. 
Not only French republicanism, but the parliamentary system 
of England, whose principles and precedents had hitherto fur- 
nished the German Liberals with most of their arguments and 
appeals, began to be spoken of as unsuitable for Germans. 
Government by Parliamentary majorities, as Bismarck from 
the first used to argue, was a system adapted to Englishmen 
which he admitted had worked well in England but not parti- 
cularly well anywhere else.t A new school of Prussian his- 
torians arose who opposed ‘the result of historic fact,’ (das 
historisch Gewordene) to abstract theories of popular rights, 
and criticized sharply the Manchester Liberalism of Britain 
with its gospel of buying and selling superficially decorated 
with humanitarian and pacificist principles. 

Treitschke, who began to lecture in 1865, is the most 
widely known of this school. He regards the Manchester doc- 
trine as mere individualism and sensualism and therefore 
thoroughly unGerman. No social harmony could ever arise 
from it, no sound organization of the State could be based on 
it and its worship of “what can be counted, measured and 
weighed.” All that was a form of Epicureanism, of sittlicher 
Ruheseligkeit, which I would translate by Carlyle’s phrase, 
“life made soft for everybody.” He owes a good deal to Car- 
lyle in certain lines of thought as D&ahring does both in 
thought and phrase. He also expresses a high moral 
disdain of that narrow-minded commercialism which thinks the 
Army and the Bureaucracy a burden on the nation. But 
Treitschke was by birth and temperament a military 
Junker whom an accidental deafness had debarred from 
his natural career. Far more significant to me is the change 
which took place in historians like von Sybel, who had been 
amongst the National Liberals who had fought Bismarck in 
the days of the great constitutional conflict and denounced him 
as a mad reactionary and obscurantist. When von Sybel came 





+On one occasion he qualified his admission by adding: “Wait, gen- 
tlemen, till we have seen the full effects of Gladstone’s extension of the 
electorate in England.” He himself favoured a universal franchise (as 
a counteraction to Court intrigues and a safety valve), but under a 
Prussian constitution, where it had little power but to criticize. 
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to write the history of that conflict some years afterwards he 
characterized the ardour of the Liberals and Reformers as. 
ein unklarer enthusiasmus, a muddle-headed enthusiasm, and 
summed up in favor of Bismarck’s defiance of Parliamentary 
rule as not really unconstitutional under the Prussan system. 
He admits that under that system ‘‘an ill-intentioned Govern- 
ment can make the control of the Lower House an empty 
show.” But he adds that it is just as true that under the 
British system “the Lower House by means of its financial 
control can subject both the Crown and the Upper House to its 
commands,” a proposition which he seems to think balances. 
matters satisfactorily. He also defends Bismarck’s unscrupu- 
lous manipulation of the Ems telegram which forced Napo- 
leon III into war over the question of the Hohenzollern 
candidature for the throne of Spain. We can all see now, by 
the bye, what the planting of Hohenzollern and allied German 
princes. on foreign thrones means. 

Von Sybel’s recantation is the mark of a great change in 
a whole class of intellectual Germans. The theory of demo-. 
cratic or popular government, of the sovereign power as resid- 
ing in the people, fell into discredit. The names of Reformers 
and Liberal orators became dishonoured names. The popular 
rising in 1848 in Berlin when students, workmen and profes-. 
sional men fought together at the barricades to secure a free 
constitution for Prussia, became an ignominious page in Ger- 
man history, and its events were referred to as those of “‘the 
year of madness.” All the memories and traditions of the 
struggle for constitutional reform and that more democratic 
ideal of German unity which had been cherished by the men 
of the Pauluskirche and the Frankfurt Parliament and the 
old Liberal opponents of Bismarck suffered that kind of eclipse 
which a defeated cause is sure to suffer when the opposite 
cause has securely established itself as the way of providence. 
The glorification of Prussia and the Hohenzollern dynasty took 
their place. It was the intellectual victory of Bismarck’s 
principles and ideals. This man with his realities as Sybel 
says, with his Realpolitik, had found a way to realize Ger- 
many’s unity when Liberal doctrinaires and theorists had 
shown their incompetency. “History speaks for me,” he said 
simply and proudly. And the ideals of Prussian discipline and 
order and of Prussian militarism, which had once been hated 
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by other Germans, became the tradition of the whole nation. 
And they combined admirably with the new scientific view of 
life as the prize of the strongest to lead Germany into the path 
of world conquest and dominion. 

The best one could say for the modern German attitude 
is that it may partly be regarded as a protest aganst what is 
unreal and from a purely biological point of view unsound in 
the sentimental Humanitarianism of to-day with its neglect 
of national discipline, its virtual condonation of civil disorders, 
and weak, uncandid handling of all social problems. The Ger- 
mans have come to regard such sentimentalism as weakening 
modern civilization and leading inevitably to its decay. And 
they regard themselves as having a mission to save it, to 
redeem it from the shams and hypocrisies which are corrupt- 
ing it. From this point of view while Haeckel and Diihring 
are in their different ways more scientific expressions of the 
German view of life, Nietzsche is its most poetic and in one 
sense most philosophic expression. He really sets the crown 
on the whole of this Germanic development, political as well 
as intellectual, which refuses to recognize the right of a sen- 
timental humanitarianism to obstruct man’s exploitation of 
reality and rejects Christian ethics as a treacherous design on 
the birthright of the strong. Even Harnack’s formal separa- 
tion of religion from the State is only an apologetic application 
of the same point of view. It isa piece of pure sophistry when 
Prof. Oncken of Heidelberg denies, or would appear to the 
American public to be denying, that Nietzsche has his proper 
and prominent place in this movement of the Germanic spirit, 
simply because he happened to have, like Treitschke and many 
Pan-Germans, Slavic blood in his veins and in addition to dis- 
like certain elements in German culture and in the German 
character. But all the same Nietzsche realized clearly enough 
that the only nation ever likely to seek inspiration from his 
programme or to attempt to carry it out was the German. 

Reality or the sense of the actual (Wirklichkeitssinn) is 
the watchword of the modern German, and perhaps he makes 
a very characteristic mistake in supposing we have a standard 
of reality for human life which is now so clear and fixed that 
we may learn to apply it with scientific and almost mechanical 
precision. It is not so. Civilization is a middle term between 
an ideal of progress and the material conditions of nature, and 
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man moves with a certain vacillation which at times seems 
almost hypocritical between these two. But the Germans will 
probably find that it is just as dangerous to reject the idealistic 
and sentimental humanities in their scheme of life as it is to 
shut one’s eyes to the stern material conditions, as a large 
section of the English-speaking democracies seems inclined 
to do. 


BRITISH POLITICS. 


The British Empire has had a long and slow growth and 
that growth has not as a rule been owing to any preconceived 
scheme of conquest or aggrandizement on the part of the 
Government. The old American colonies of Britain, for ex- 
ample, originated in the emigration of Englishmen who sought 
religious and political freedom in the wilds, and although it 
involved the fall of Dutch rule in the settlements around New 
York and the disappearance of the North American savage, I 
have never heard anyone question that the rise of the United 
States as a final result has been a benefit to civilization and 
humanity. And it was in defence of these same American 
colonists and their interests against the grand schemes of 
expansion cherished by French Canadian governors that — 
Britain was led to the acquisition of Eastern Canada. ~The 
conquest of India commenced in a struggle to maintain the 
commercial interests of the East India trading company there 
against French rivals. Its first extensions were owing far 
more to the ardour and energy of local governors than to any 
schemes of conquest at home. After Bengal and Madras, all 
' the rest followed step by step, almost inevitably, by way of 
defending and making secure what was already possessed. It 
is true there are some unpleasant pages in the history of the 
conquest of India, but the worst of them were temporary and 
quickly passing severities such as took place at the suppression 
of the Sepoy mutiny. If racial hegemony or overlordship is to 
exist in the world at all—and every great Power to-day, even 
the United States, furnishes an example of it—there is little 
to be said against the mild character of British rule in India 
and much to be said of the peace and civil order which it main- 
tains amongst that vast and heterogeneous assemblage of races 
and creeds. The history of civilization is that of a slow strug- 
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gle out of conditions of brutal force and it is quite possible by 
asking too much to lose some of the good we possess. 

South Africa, in its original form of the Dutch colony at 
the Cape of Good Hope, fell to Britain as a result of the strug- 
gle with the French Revolution. The British government had 
no thought of putting a foot at the Cape when the French 
seizure of Holland made it necessary to secure that half-way 
port of call to India against French cruisers and privateers. 
From any other point of view the Cape was then considered 
a possession of little worth, even by the Dutch themselves. 
After Cape Colony passed into British hands British emigra- 
tion to its remote eastern parts, near the Kaffir settlements, 
was welcome to the Boers of Bruintjes Hoogte themselves and 
along with emigration to Natal, where the Zulus were, eventu- 
ally formed, in a peaceful enough way, proper British colonies 
in South Africa, that of Natal being purely British. It was in 
defence of these long established British settlements as well as 
of later acquired interests in Rhodesia, Kimberley and else- 
where, that Britain was forced to go to war with the Transvaal 
State, which though small was very military in its way and 
had more than merely defensive schemes against the British 
power and the British settlements. And the Transvaal war 
first made possible the present peaceful, united and free South 
African Federation. Doubtful commercial ambitions no doubt 
had their part amongst the disputes which led to the Transvaal 
war, as they have their part in most things nowadays, but the 
main cause lay in an absolutely necessary defence of a part of 
the British Empire and a British population against aggressive 
designs. Nothing can be more absurd than to compare Brit- 
ain’s war with the Boers with Germany’s invasion of Belgium 
which the German Chancellor himself admitted had no other 
excuse than military strategy. 

Australia, New Zealand, Western Canada, have grown up 
by peaceful settlement on neglected wilds and here and there 
by the displacement of savage tribes. 


Egypt, Gibraltar, and some small dependencies in which 
British control has replaced Dutch or Danish are no doubt 
more deliberate cases of military conquest and the securing of 
strategic positions for war and commerce. But in general it 
may be said not only that a large part of the Empire has its 
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origin in peaceful settlement, but that even the rest of it has 
not been acquired by any deliberate plan or preconceived de- 
sign of conquest but has come as the result of struggles and 
conflicts which the British people would have been glad to 
avoid if they could. Treitschke even sneers at the growth of 
the British Empire as due to accident and good fortune. Like 
a true German following his Idea recklessly, he chooses to for- 
get that to keep what she has got has involved Britain in hard 
fighting by sea and land in every generation. 

Still it is in this way that it has come about that though 
the British Empire is one of the greatest the world has known 
and has been maintained at times only by great struggles, yet 
the British people both at home and in the colonies are on the 
whole a peace-loving people and have on the whole had peace- 
loving governors. Even Pitt, whatever his Continental repu- 
tation is, liked war as little as Walpole and did his best to 
avoid it as long as it could be avoided with safety and honour. 
And in the present conflict no one who has any political sense 
can doubt that a Premier like Mr. Asquith would have given 
much to be able to avoid war. In short, the British people 
have never been indoctrinated with the idea of war and con- 
quest as an ideal of national life in the same way as German 
Kings and Kaisers, German Chancellors and War Ministers, 
German historians and professors have succeeded in indoc- 
trinating the German people with the ideal of military training 
and the vitues of war and conquest. In this respect the main- 
tenance of a strong navy has a different significance from a 
military system which turns a nation into an armed camp. In 
itself a navy is rather a defensive weapon than an effective 
means of aggression or domination; and its service affects only 
a small sea-faring part of the population. Its psychological 
effect on a people cannot be compared with that of a great 
military supremacy which has always tempted nations with 
visions of world domination. Throughout the British 
Empire, except perhaps in Australia, the danger is on the 
other side, in a tendency to shut the eyes to the fact that war 
is, under the present social and commercial conditions of the 
world, always a possible contingency. As long as there are 
any States in the world willing and ready to make war or to 
begin aggressive action, no single nation however peacefully 
disposed can be sure of avoiding war honourably and safely. 
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That is an evident fact yet it is one which many of our Paci- 
ficists do not seem to see. 


Pacificism in Britain. 


There has always been a strong ‘Peace Party’ in Britain 
if you include in that term not only those who object to war 
on any account and think it can always be avoided, but also 
those who for various reasons have such an aversion to war 
that they can with difficulty bring themselves to see the neces- 
sity of it or of preparing for it. Financiers and business men, 
though they often make good hauls out of a ‘little war,’ are 
generally seriously disturbed by the prospect of a great or 
doubtful one. Radical M.P.’s and editors, who are not nor- 
mally of very pacific temper or addicted to the soft answer that 
turns away wrath, nevertheless show as a rule great irritation 
at any forecasts of war or at proposals to strengthen the army. 
War talk has a tendency to interfere with their own campaign-- 
ing and they are inclined, therefore, to look on it with suspi- 
cion as one of the weapons of the enemy—lI mean of course of 
the opposite political party. When Lord Roberts sounded his 
note of warning to the British people a few years ago and 
urged a scheme of national service, The Nation declared at once 
that “there was no German peril” and denounced the scheme 
as “‘a plot for the destruction of Liberalism and for abolition 
of civil freedom.” (Dec. 7, 1912.) The Westminster Gazette, 
the Manchester Guardian, the Daily News and other influential 
organs of opinion kept on to the last assuring the nation that 
the danger from German designs was a mere bogey, set up by 
Tories and Jingoes. Mr. Spender in a pamphlet on the rela-. 
tions of England and Germany declared there was “no question 
looming ahead which need bring the German and British 
peoples into collision.” Sir W. P. Byles, Radical member for 
Salford, declared that he believed England has “no enemies” 
and that a standing army was not necessary for the country. 
(March 24, 1913.) “Whom did we want to kill?” Sir W. asked 
the House with ire; ‘‘whose houses did we want to burn?” Mr. 
Keir Hardie thought “‘a bold, firm statement that next year our 
Dreadnought programme would be a blank would produce an 
instantaneous effect on the German Empire.” (March 18,. 
1912.) One does not know what Mr. Keir Hardie’s idea of the 
German Empire was, but at least the Kaiser andChancellor von 
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Bethmann-Hollweg had already proclaimed clearly and offi- 
cially that it would have no effect on them. Just a year before 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s statement, Bethmann-Hollweg in the 
Reichstag had declined to have anything to do with schemes 
of disarmament as involving in his opinion an impossible 
adjustment of forces by consent, and he had pointedly remark- 
ed: “When a people will not or cannot continue to spend 
enough on its armaments to be able to make its way in the 
world, then it falls back into the second rank and sinks down 
to the role of a ‘super’ on the world’s stage. There will always 
be another and a stronger there who is ready to take the place 
in the world which it has vacated.” But probably Mr. Hardie’s 
idea of Germany was that it was a country very much like 
England where “bold and firm” statements of opinion from 
Radical members and newspapers have an instantaneous effect 
on the army and navy estimates. 

There seem indeed to have been a good many illusions 
amongst Radical members and editors about Germany. One 
was as to the power of the German Social Democrats to prevent 
war. The Nation spoke with the utmost confidence of Social 
Democracy in this respect, ‘‘ with its twenty per cent. of 
soldiers in the German army,” and the Daily News declared 
the day before the war broke out that “Socialism in Germany 
only awaits such a moment as this to overthrow the despotism 
that holds it under its iron heel.” The most curious of these 
illusions, perhaps, was that of Mr. A. H. Scott, Radical mem- 
ber for Ashton-under-Lyne, who was evidently under the 
impression that if a German army did invade England (which 
he didn’t seem to mind very much) it would at least respect 
honest toil and the sanctity of Labour’s homes. Mr. Scott 
said: ‘He was one of a minority which opposed extravagant 
expenditure on the Navy, thinking we had enough instruments 
of destruction. Even if the Germans did come, they would 
not be such fools as to interfere with the industrial and wealth 
producing classes. They would only interfere with the land- 
owning, and if it were the latter’s land that was protected 
then let them pay for the protection.” 

The contribution of Mr. W. P. Lane (“Norman Angell’’) 
combined a characteristically severe form of logic with a char- 
acteristic innocence of experience: “If Germany could con- 
quer us, would any ordinary German subject be the better for 
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it? . . . The ‘German’ and the ‘Englishman’ are pure ab- 
stractions and do not in reality exist.” 

But a much more responsible and better informed class 
of politician than Sir W. Byles or Mr. Keir Hardie habitually 
preached a confident optimism which to say the least was 
dangerous in face of the utterances of official Germany, of a 
/ widespread and influential war literature, and of the general 
trend of German thought. That solid type of Liberal, the 
member of the Cobden Club, the inheritor of the great tradi- 
tion of the Manchester School, could evidently not bring him- 
self to think that the world about him had changed so much 
since the days when British ideals of popular and parlia- 
mentary rule, British ideas of trade and commerce as a prac- 
tical gospel of peace were the admiration and model of all 
Europe. He probably did not realize the significance of the 
assault that had been made upon them by later German jurists, 
historians and philosophers. He is naturally a humane and 
peace-loving type, though German Treitschkes and philosophic 
followers of the Idea only see in him a hypocrite because he 
does every now and then rouse himself to defend his till as any 
other peaceful burgher might. But he is slow to see the neces- 
sity and would fain shut his eyes. “Time will show,” writes 
Lord Loreburn in 1913, in a work published by the Cobden 
Club, “that the Germans have no aggressive designs against 
us, nor we against them; and then foolish people will cease to 
talk of a future war between us which will never take place.”’ 
Not a few eminent men of the old Gladstonian bodyguard did 
their best to obscure the plain meaning of the last five years, 
or even the last ten years of German history as regards Eng- 
land. They could not believe the world or Britain was facing 
such a danger. Doubtless they knew or suspected that Ger- 
many had a design to crush France and that the Germanic 
Powers had combined with the Magyar to walk over Russian 
opposition in the Balkans. They must have known that meant 
war. Did they realize what Britain would be facing when 
Germany had crushed France in a three or four months war 
by sea as well as by land, for she would have been superior 
on both, and thrown Russia back as far as she wanted to 
throw her back? Britain, that-for ten years past, remember, 
had been obliged to stand on her defence against Teutonic 
aggressiveness, that had supported France at Agadir and had 
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a certain mutual understanding with her for a defensive policy, 
Britain would have been facing an excited and victory-drunken 
army of four or six millions of Germans with nothing more 
than a little band of 160,000 trained soldiers—and perhaps a 
hastily assembled million of untrained citizens for whom there 
were neither officers nor munitions of war. And perhaps the 
French fleet, or most of it, would have been under German 
command. As late as August 3, Lord Courtney, Mr. Trevel- 
yan, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and others signed 
a protest against Britain taking part in the war on the ground 
that “no fact had been disclosed which would make it other- 
wise than disastrous” to the interests of Britain to do so. I 
suppose they thought they could sit tight as in 1870 and let 
the belligerents fight it out. But 1914 was a very different 
situation from 1870. After a German victory over France 
and Russia, Britain would have stood alone with the burden 
of supporting anything that was left of international law or 
law of any kind in Europe. A few small and utterly cowed 
neutrals, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Greece, Roumania, 
could have given her no help. They know well, these small 
neutrals, what kind of “civilization” German rule means for 
alien races, if Professor E. G. Browne and the eight professors 
who protested against war with Germany as a “sin against 
civilization” do not. They know well that the ghost of freedom 
which still sits quivering amongst them to-day would have 
flitted off the horizon of Europe under Germanic domination. 

Sir John Brunner deserves special mention. Only a year 
before the war broke out Sir John as President of the National 
Liberal Federation sent a circular to the Liberal associations 
urging them to pass resolutions which “would enable the Gov- 
ernment to reduce armaments,” and he is quoted by the 
Spectator as saying that he would “infinitely prefer the protec- 
tion of recognized international law to the protection afforded 
by our Navy.” Sir John of course knows now how much 
protection international law has given Belgium, or Danish or 
Norwegian merchant ships or even a powerful neutral like the 
United States. 


Cabinet Utterances. 


The effect of all these voices on the Government was natu- 
rally very considerable. It is quite plain from their policy, 
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from their action during the Agadir incident and otherwise, 
that some of them at least were fully aware of the danger from 
Germany’s designs. They knew that they dare not face the 
situation that would be created if France were extinguished 
as a Power and Russia driven back perhaps to her limits in 
the 16th century by a huge Germanic and Magyar Federation. 
Naturally they felt their responsibility and were more cautious 
in their utterances than the Byleses and Spenders. But all 
the same in order to please the Radicals, Labour members, and 
Pacificists in general, and not to be thought Jingoes, they kept 
assuring the country that they did not see the slightest reason 
for apprehension. Mr. Churchill, speaking to the very Radical 
constituency of Dundee in 1909, scouted the idea of wasting 
public money on armaments as part of a showy “sensational 
Jingo policy” which might be popular with unthinking sections 
of the community, and declared the idea that there was an 
antagonism between the interests of Britain and Germany to 
be the “‘most fatal obsession that could benumb the brain of a 
statesman.” In 1910 Mr. Asquith said he ‘‘could not discern 
in any quarter of the political horizon any cause of quarrel, 
direct or indirect, between us and that great and friendly 
nation (Germany).” Mr. McKenna, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, gave the people the contemptuously emphatic ad- 
vice: “Sleep comfortably in your beds.” Some prominent 
Conservatives, also unwilling to be called Jingoes, took the 
game line in these days. Mr. Balfour ‘“‘could not conceive what 
interest Germany had in attacking us” and “did not believe 
there would be war.” Much later, in May, 1913, Mr. Harcourt, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, said as an argument against 
increasing the Army estimates: “I can conceive no circum- 
stances in which Continental operations by our troops would 
not be a crime against the people in this country.” With the 
same object in view, Mr. Lloyd-George told us that for twenty 
years our relations with Germany had never been so good. As 
for Lord Haldane, he went about the country preaching a 
gospel of the pacific intentions of the Kaiser, and the civilizing 
mission of Germany. He was an optimist, he said, and was 
proud of it. He scouted Lord Roberts’ warnings with regard 
to Germany and boasted he had buried Lord Roberts’ scheme 
for national service—deep, namely, in his own scheme of “Ter- 
ritorial’ volunteers. He admitted Lord Roberts had led troops 
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with success in the field. “But it was one thing to lead troops 
in the field, and another to be a strategist. Until a man was 
a strategist he could not fashion plans and organizations for 
the defence of his country.”’ He said that was just the kind of 
understanding he missed in Lord Roberts. (Speeches at Brad- 
ford 1911, and the Eighty Club 1912). 

And all this was at a time when official Germany was 
giving the most unequivocal expression to its warlike temper 
and designs, after Germany had made her attendance at the 
Hague conference conditional on no motion being brought 
forward for disarmament, when the Liberals of Germany, 
even the advanced or Fortschritt group, if I remember rightly, 
had joined in passing the great armament Bills without a mur- 
mur (as “‘necessary to secure the future of Germany’), and 
when Bethmann-Hollweg was telling us, in reply to President 
Taft’s' schemes for arbitration, that a nation that didn’t like 
the burden of war-armaments, could step down—and out. I 
have already quoted his words. And General von Einen, ex- 
Minister of War, was threatening us with the furor teutonicus 
over our opposition in Morocco.* For although we had let 
Germany have her way in most things, in the control of Tur- 
key, in the Balkans, in Samoa, in the matter of the Portuguese 
colonies, should they ever come into the market, and in other 
things, yet we had to oppose her attempt to establish a naval 
base at the mouth of the Mediterranean. That would be the 
same thing as reducing the effectual strength of the British 
navy by one-half. But it was not only official Germany whose 
utterances were menacing, the Germany that writes and 
theorizes was quietly seething with war literature, with ex- 
haustive and most Germanic statements of the case against 
Britain which would include such ancient matters as the dis- 
approving attitude of British diplomacy over Prussia’s attack 
on Denmark and.seizure of Schleswig-Holstein, or forgotten 
sayings of Wellington or Castlereagh at the Vienna Congress. 

The Government’s concessions to extreme Pacificism were 
not mere words. On the eve of the great European conflagra- 
tion, the estimates for the British army and the expenditure 





— > 


*“The furor teutonicus is with us to-day, and we ourselves know it. 
It will be good for others if they also realize its existence.”—General von 
Kinin. 
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on ordnance and munitions had been considerably reduced. 
Lord Haldane when he came into office as War Minister cut 
down the estimates by two millions. He told the good Scotch 
folks of Auchterarder that he had “cut off nine battalions.” 
They were fine battalions, he said, but he “could not use them.” 
In 1914 the small force of Royal Artillery was reduced by over 
5,000 men and the army in general by about 30,000. It was 
already smaller than that of a third-class European Power. 

All that should be a proof at any rate that Britain was 
guiltless of aggressive designs for she went into this war quite 
unprepared except for sea-fighting. In 1912 Lord Haldane in 
fact made a merit of their want of preparation. ‘‘The British,” 
he told the Glasgow people, “were always a nation of splendid 
fighters. They were never ready, but they fought the better 
the less ready they were.” 

After reading the many utterances of eminent British 
statesmen and politicians and of influential organs of opinion 
like the Westminster Gazette, the Nation, the Daily News, etc., 
which Mr. Maxse has conveniently collected in his “Potsdam 
Diary,” all assuring us that the danger from German designs 
was a mere bogey, I do not wonder that many of our Canadian 
leaders hesitated to believe in the cry of ‘“‘emergency.” How 
should they be expected to know more about German politics 
than British statesmen and influential London editors, whose 
proper business it was to know? 

Then the war broke out and there was a sudden realization 
of the great issues it involved for the British Empire and 
indeed for the world. The revelations, recantations and ex- 
planations came thick and fast from official leaders and cele- 
brities of all sorts. At Liverpool Mr. Winston Churchill now 
revealed to the country, that they had known all about Ger- 
many’s designs “for eight or nine years” back: 


“Germany began the building of a great navy for our un- 
doing. He was glad to be able to tell his audience what he 
thought about it now. Every detail of the German scheme 
proved that it was meant for us—for our exclusive benefit. . . . 
I have had to see every day evidence of the espionage system 
which Germany maintained in this country. I have had the 
evidence put under my eye month after month of the agents 
whom they have maintained year after year here in great num- 
bers. . . . We have been made the subject in the last eight or 
nine years, just in the same way as France was before 1870: and 
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Austria was before 1866 and Denmark was before 1864, of care- 
ful, deliberate, scientific, military reconnaissance. Well, we 
knew all about it.” 


Two weeks later Mr. Asquith said at Cardiff: 


“If we here in Great Britain had abstained and remained 
neutral, forsworn our word, deserted our friends, faltered and 
compromised with the plain dictates of our duty—nay, if we had 
not shown ourselves ready to strike with all our forces at the 
common enemy of civilization and freedom, there would have 
been nothing left for us and our country but to veil her face in 
shame, and to be ready in her turn—for her time would have 
come—to be ready in her turn to share the doom which she would 
richly have deserved—and go down after centuries of glorious 
life, go down to her grave unwept, unhonoured and unsung.” 


Lord Haldane also assures us now that he was fully aware 
of the danger from Germany. In an address which he made 
two months ago to the National Liberal Club, he said: 


“T knew something of Germany. I knew the perils of the 
situation—where the powder magazine was—and I was most 
anxious that that most unjust and untrue suspicion (that Britain 
sought to crush Germany) should be got out of the minds of the 
party in Germany which held the scales. It was not to be. The 
War Party dominated. I realized that we were fighting for our 
lives. I did not have the smallest doubt about the imperative 
necessity of taking part in this war. Had we stayed out with 
the War Party in Germany in the ascendant I think our shrift 
would have been very short.” 


Lloyd-George was franker, as his nature is, or perhaps he 
knew less. He declared that “when this war broke out, there 
was not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with 
-Germany was a possibility.” In a speech on the Munitions 
Bill he admitted to the House of Commons that “‘we’” had been 
completely hoodwinked: 


“Germany has been piling up material. Until she was ready 
she was friendly with everybody. ... We really thought an 
era of peace and good-will had come. At that moment she was 
forging and hiding away enormous war stores to attack her 
neighbours unawares and murder them in their sleep. If that 
trickery is to succeed, all will crumble into dust. It is essential 
for the basis of international goodwill, for the peace of the 
world that it should fail, and it is up to us to see that it does so.” 


It is not by way of reproach altogether that I recall these 
utterances before and after the war, but for the sake of the 
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lesson they should teach. At first sight it looks like mere 
dilettanteism on the part of British statesmanship, and no 
doubt there was a good deal of that in some quarters, though 
there were evidently wiser heads there too who prepared for 
contingencies as far as they could. But it is evident that the 
men who saw and knew dared not tell the country what they 
really thought about the situation. And what other explana- 
tion is there of this except that the extreme Radical section 
of the Liberal party succeeded in coercing their wiser leaders 
into silence or into utterances which practically deceived the 
country? Scientific treatment of national problems is hardly 
possible where mere organs of party or class fury have so 
much influence. In short, the present combination of Liberal- 
ism and Radicalism, especially Labour Radicalism, neither 
gives the moderate Liberal leader the possibility of a free and 
sound development nor the Radical party the education of a 
really responsible position. It forces the one into a rather . 
hypocritical attitude and makes reckless irresponsible speakers 
of the other. Neither side faces the realities before it or is 
quite clear with itself as to what form progress can take. 
There is abstract moral attitudinizing on the one hand and 
unscientific clamour on the other. . 
Pacificism in general will also have to consider the situa- 
tion more scientifically. There is a loose kind of pacificism 
which is vaguely founded on Christian sentiment against war. 
Germany, one of the most powerful nations in the world, has 
practically abandoned that point of view, and proclaimed war 
and conquest as the true path of progress for nations, and it is 
true also that there are no great nations in the world whose 
history does not contain at least episodes of military conquest, 
however they may explain them. Nevertheless, the Christian 
sentiment against war, when it is reasonably understood, may 
still be considered as a limiting or regulative ideal of civiliza- 
tion. But there is a class of pacificists who not only overlook 
the fact that the kingdom of heaven is not yet realized on earth 
but are equally forgetful of the fact that such kingdom, or 
such approximation to it as man is capable of creating, has 
to be established by struggle and conflict—material struggle 
and conflict—with the lower powers of nature in man; that is 
the history of human civilization; you cannot sit down and 
let a supposed divine law work out things for you, while you 
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are comfortably busy taking money into the till and preparing 
nothing but high speeches at conferences. That would simply 
be to abandon civilization to the control of the more brutal 
forces. I suppose that is why the great official churches of 
Christianity, Catholic or Protestant, have never absolutely 
refused to acknowledge the principle of war, but only peculiar 
sects who have no idea of the struggle by which man has ad- 
vanced from a state of nature, as the jurists call it, to civil 
society. The nations, therefore, that mean to support this 
process of civilization or humanity must do it and may long 
have to do it with the sword by their side. Human affairs are 
very mixed; in one century it may be one nation that is menac- 
ing others and in another, another. It may even be that such 
domination or hegemony is in the circumstances justifiable by 
the spiritual force it brings with it and it may succeed. 

Some high idea of his destiny in this respect seems to 
have supported the German in his present aggression on the 
humanitarian principles and standards of civilization. “Our 
might shall create a new law in Europe,” writes Maximilian 
Harden, though I would not quote him were it not that he only 
says more frankly what many other German writers have said 
in a more roundabout way. In any case the nations can only 
do their best to discern in what direction freedom and progress 
lie on any given occasion and act accordingly. 

But this form of pacificism at least contains a moral ideal, 
however vaguely it may be founded on the idea of applying 
certain sayings of the Sermon on the Mount to international 
affairs when we never think of applying them anywhere else. 
It is a spiritual ideal which has its value as a modifying force. 

Commercial Pacificism. 

A less ideal form of pacificism is that which would avoid 
war at all costs because it disturbs trade and throws the finan- 
cial world into confusion. In the last days of diplomatic 
efforts when the war-cloud drew nearer England, the grave 
issues revealing themselves ever more clearly in Germany’s 
action, the Daily News made the following pathetic appeal to 
the heart of the nation: 

“Tf we remained neutral we should be, from the commercial 
point ‘of view, in precisely the same position as the United 


States. We should be able to trade with all the belligerents (so 
far as the war allows of trade with them) ; we should be able to 
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capture the bulk of their trade in neutral markets; we should 
keep our expenditure down; we should keep out of debt; we 
should have healthy finances.” 


So Mr. Hirst of the Economist told the country that “as. 
soon as a proclamation of neutrality is issued . . . we believe 
that a large and legitimate business would begin at once in 
leading stocks.” This looks at first as if there was a strong 
sense of realities amongst us. But it is a false sense, I think. 
If the military aristocracies of the German and the Magyar 
had succeeded in crushing France and Russia, even British 
stocks, I imagine, would be lower than they are and perma- 
nently lower. But old England was not so money-ridden or 
bedevilled as they thought, and had come to realize that the 
old fight for the freedom of civilization was on once more, and 
that the best traditions and the future of the Empire were 
involved in it. 

A finer form of the commercial gospel, the noblest form,,. 
perhaps, it is capable of, once lay in the Cobden doctrine that. 
expansion of trade and commerce necessarily makes for peace 
between nations and will, the greater it becomes, tend the more 
to remove the danger of war. Cobdenism and Free Trade once 
went the round of the world with success, about the Sixties, 
England’s position in commerce giving it great credit. But its 
basis was never wholly trustworthy as any one who reads the 
history of Dutch and Portuguese trade wars, Venetian and 
Genoese trade wars, English and Dutch trade wars, and 
other conflicts of the kind may reflect; every century is full 
of trade wars from the early battles of Hansa and Norse ships 
for the commerce of the Baltic downwards. Especially in a 
commercial age like ours when every great banking syndicate 
or influential commercial group of interests is looking to its 
home government to support its interests, to help it to secure 
concessions, trading rights, port privileges, and what not, to 
subsidize its steamship lines, to maintain ‘the open door’ and 
equal treatment in China, Morocco, or Turkey, or somewhere 
else, in such an age the government tends to be closely identi-- 
fied with the rivalry of its great trading corporations. The 
German governments are so particularly, often holding large 
interests in them. And that rivalry is of the keenest and most 
sensitive kind. It is the cause of at least half the disputes that 
have occurred during the last ten or twelve years between 
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Germany, France and England. Shall Germany have Wallfisch 
Bay or not? Germany wants this or that slice of Congoland, 
or trade guarantees in Morocco. German liners are ousting 
the old P. & O. from its position in the East. And did not one 
but lately hear the cry? Now, O Americans is your chance to 
capture the German trade with South American countries. 
President Wilson himself was with difficulty prevented from 
turning the State into a shipping firm for that purpose. Ger- 
many knows that commerce is under modern conditions a 
form of international conflict and treats it vigorously and 
scientifically as such, with the success which all the world has 
seen and commented on. The Cobden Club, however, and not 
a few official Englishmen still continue to speak as if trade 
were nothing but an evangel of peace and good will amongst 
men. ‘The world,” writes the Right Hon. Herbert Samuel, 
Postmaster-General, in a pamphlet on the relations of England 
and Germany, “is gradually coming to see that rivalry in trade 
is no more a reason for enmity between nations than it is for 
personal enmity between shopkeepers in neighbouring streets.”’ 
I would be glad if Mr. Samuel were right but his pleasantly 
humane words glide over the surface of problems which have 
troubled philosophers and jurists of all times. What he means 
to say is that we should all submit to competition with a good 
grace—even amongst nations over whom there is no tribunal. 
Yes, granted, and then—. Well, when we look into it again, 
it means a little more: we must all submit to be ousted or ex- 
tinguished by competition with a good grace—even amongst 
nations over whom there is no tribunal. Well, granted, though 
with some inward quivering. But when we look at it again, 
it means still a little more, namely this: we must all submit to 
be ousted or extinguished by competition with Christian grace, 
even when it is unfair, when the dice are loaded against us, say 
by State influences, or secret subsidies, or diplomatic pressure, 
etc., for there is no tribunal over States to which we can ap- 
peal. By this time we see the question is getting complicated 
and hardly soluble by Mr. Samuel’s happy phrases about “the 
development of a foreign nation being a reason not for hostil- 
ity but for gratitude,” since the benefits of wealth and culture 
spread far beyond their place of origin. 

And yet, curious to say, if you believe the Germans, com- 
mercial jealousy is Britain’s chief reason for engaging in this 
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war. The Germans are wrong there. Britain would never 
seek in war a remedy for mere commercial loss, though of 
course she must protect the commercial interests of the Em- 
pire as well as she can everywhere. 

Mr. Samuel is a Jew (one of the potentialities of the future 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner calls him), and I would not like to specu- 
late about him; but it might seem to many as if the English- 
man in general rather liked to reside in a sort of moral confu- 
sion of ideas or sentiment from which the German has 
resolutely set out to free himself. There may perhaps be a 
moral confusion in things—between the material and spiritual 
principles in the world—to which the Englishman’s attitude 
corresponds better. I hope there is. After all, if you consider 
his history, there seems to be somewhere in his general policy 
a wisdom which brings things to his side, or at any rate has 
brought them there in the past, a wisdom which prompted Tim 
Healy to ask angrily years ago during the Boer war how long 
“God was to be on the side of England.” One must conclude 
it is due to moral qualities of moderation, good temper, and a 
decent respect for justice and humanity—which have their 
weight on the course of events—combined with energy of ac- 
tion when action at length becomes necessary. Scientific 
treatment of national problems, however, is difficult in a coun- 
try where Byleses have so much to say. “We will muddle 
through somehow,” is the Englishman’s stock expression for 
his way of facing acrisis. It is often his modest way of saying 
that he is doing his best and has confidence in his cause and 
his resources, but it also confesses the lack of scientific pre- 
paration. How long is that to succeed in an age which is 
becoming more scientific every year? 

JAMES CAPPON. 
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Y father was an eminent surgeon and medical man who 
came to Quebec in 1824. My mother was his second 
wife, the daughter of Mr. Ferguson (a sister of Professor 
Ferguson’s father). I was born Nov. 4th, 1837. When still a 
schoolboy, while my father was in very active practice, my 
intention was to succeed him, and that was his selection ;. but 
health failing him, he retired and confined himself to the man- 
agement of the Quebec Lunatic Asylum. 

In 1845 the grand jury made such a telling presentment 
as to the old-fashioned treatment which the insane received in 
the General Hospital at Quebec, that an immediate remedy had 
to be applied. In order to fulfil this the Government asked my 
father to make temporary provision for their care while the 
authorities organized a proper asylum. My father and his 
partners, Dr. Morrin and Dr. Fremont, met the emergency; 
but the Government, once having been relieved of its duty, has 
never since performed its proper function, and Lower Canada 
is probably the only government in the world which farms out 
its insane. 

Instead of studying medicine, my choice was then theology, 
and in the fall of 1855 I entered as a student in Edinburgh 
University. The following year, owing to my mother’s fatal 
illness, I continued my studies during the sessions of 1856-57 
and 1857-58 at Queen’s College, taking my B.A. early in the 
spring of 1858. The two following years I studied theology 
at Edinburgh University, intending to enter the Established 
Church of Scotland. The third session of the Canadian Synod 
allowed me to take theological training of Dr. Cook. I was 


*A brief autobiographical sketch written for Queen’s Quarterly by 
Dr. Douglas. 
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licensed in the spring of 1861. I never, however, was assigned 
any regular clerical duties, as, my father’s health being im- 
paired, I for some years took an active part in the management 
of the Quebec Lunatic Asylum. The duties were extremely 
acceptable to me, and, as I thought it likely I would inherit 
my father’s contracts and succeed him, I commenced the study 
of medicine. My hopes, however, were disappointed, for my 
father, shortly after Confederation, was virtually obliged to 
sell both his interest in the Asylum, and his share of the con- 
tract to the Hon. Mr. Cauchon. Mr. Cauchon, being a member 
of Parliament, could not make the purchase in his own name, 
but used that of Dr. Roi, who had been Medical Inspector 
during the last years of my father’s ownership and manage- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, as my father had involved his estate hope- 
lessly in certain mining enterprises, the duty of disembarras- 
sing his estate, if possible, from debt, induced me to devote 
myself almost exclusively to mining and metallurgy. This has 
been the occupation of my life ever since. I accepted a situa- 
tion as manager of small metallurgical works at Phoenixville, 
Penn., in the year 1875. They were not pecuniarily successful, 
but my experiences as manager have been to me personally of 
vital value. It was during the eight years of my residence in 
Pennsylvania that as an expert I became acquainted with cer- 
tain mining properties in Arizona. I subsequently removed to 
New York and became the President and Manager of the 
Company which became the owner of the Arizona mines. My 
residence has been in New York, though large periods of my 
life have been of necessity spent in the southwestern portion 
of the United States and in northern Mexico, where ‘the pro- 
perties of which I have charge are situated. 


JAMES DOUGLAS. 





As Chancellor of Queen’s University, Dr. James Douglas 
is a worthy successor to the late Sir Sanford Fleming. The 
mere list of his past and present offices and distinctions bears 
testimony to the ability and versatility of Dr. Douglas:— 
“Member and Vice-President American Institute Mining En- 
gineers, New York; Member of the Iron and Steel Inst. of 
Great Britain; the North of England Society of M.E.; the 
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American Geographical Society, N.Y.; the Philosophical So- 
ciety, Philadelphia; the Society of Arts, London; Member and 
Gold Medallist of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
London; formerly Professor of Chemistry, Morrin College, 
Quebec; President and Business Manager of the Copper Queen 
Mining Company, Detroit Copper Company, and others in 
Arizona, and of the Montezuma Copper Co., Mexico; President 
of the El Paso & S. W. R. R. and the Nacozari R. R. Companies; 
twice president of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers; President of the Canadian Society of New York; repre- 
sentative of the U.S. at the Mining Congress in Paris, 1900. 

Through the courtesy of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers the Quarterly is permitted to publish the following 
excerpt from “fan appreciation” of Dr. Douglas by Dr. Albert 
R. Ledoux, written for the January, 1916, Bulletin of the In- 
stitute. The occasion of this sketch was the presentation to 
Dr. Douglas last September of the John Fritz Medal for nota- 
ble achievements in mining, metallurgy, education, and indus- 
trial welfare. 

“James Douglas was born at Quebec, Canada, in November, 
1837. His father was a distinguished physician and surgeon, 
employing his skill in the field of philanthropy. He established 
the first retreat for the insane in the Dominion, to which he 
devoted himself up to the time of his departure from Canada, 
when it was taken over by the Government. 

The son spent two years in study at the University of 
Edinburgh, which he entered in 1855. Returning to Canada, 
he graduated from Queen’s University, at Kingston, Ontario, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, having also studied medi- 
cine, and later theology. After his graduation he travelled 
extensively with his father in Europe and in the Orient, visit- 
ing Egypt several times. They returned with important 
archeological collections, which Dr. Douglas subsequently 
donated to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in this city. He 
then returned to Edinburgh, where he continued his course in 
medicine, surgery being perhaps his chief interest at that time. 
He was subsequently licensed to preach and his contemporaries 
bore testimony to his broad philanthropy and to the sympathy 
which dominated his every act. His taste was distinctly liter- 
ary and he carried off a prize at Edinburgh in English litera- 
ture. 
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While still looking toward the ministry or medicine, or a 
combination of both, as probably his life work, and still occu- 
pied with his pen in literary lines, circumstances caused a 
complete change in his plans. His father had invested heavily 
in gold and copper mining in Canada and seemed likely to lose 
a large part of his savings, because while the mines contained 
considerable 2 per cent. copper ore, there was no process which 
seemed to be satisfactory for its economical extraction. Dr. 
Douglas, with his versatile mind, had been interested during 
his college career in chemical subjects, and had, indeed, taught 
chemistry for three years at: Morrin College in Quebec. There 
he made the acquaintance of the late T. Sterry Hunt, distin- 
guished in many branches of science. Abandoning his teach- 
ing and his studies, he went into the mining field and endeav- 
ored to rehabilitate his father’s investments, and in association 
with Dr. Hunt worked out the well-known Hunt & Douglas 
process for the extraction of copper. 

He came to this country in 1875, being employed to apply 
this process to the product of the Jones mine in Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, as Superintendent of the Chemical Copper Co. 
at Phoenixville. They not only treated ores and pyrites cinders 
by leaching, but smelted and refined base metal. This plant 
was not successful and later everything was lost through a fire. 
It is possible that one reason why this company was not suc- 
cessful was because of the philanthropic tendencies of its 
technical head; for instance, he says that he paid $1.50 per day 
—hbig wages in those times—for the most ordinary labor, 
whereas Mr. John Fritz, in whose honor the medal is bestowed, 
and others in the smelting business, paid only from 80 to 90c. 
a day for similar work. Although the venture was not a finan- 
cial success, Dr. Douglas learned there much about . copper 
processes. After the fire at Phoenixville, Dr. Douglas was 
without fixed employment, although he did some professional 
work for people engaged in mining and metallurgy. He made 
several visits to Butte, Mont. Recently a pioneer in that field 
publicly said that Dr. Douglas was the very first to predict the 
secondary enrichment in that area. 

In the Bulletin of April, 1915, Mr. H. W. Hardinge writes 
as follows: 

“When Dr. Douglas visited the Arkansas Valley Smelting 
Company’s plant at Leadville, 25 years ago, I was its manager. 
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A casual remark of his was the basis of certain changes in 
smelting operations through the conversion of a lead stack into 
a composite lead and copper furnace. One-half per cent. of 
copper in the form of ore was added to the charge. The result- 
ing slags immediately dropped from 8 or 4 oz. of silver per ton 
to less than an ounce. Later several thousand tons of lead slag 
was economically re-run, owing to the change indicated. The 
profit and loss balance had for several months been in ‘red,’ 
but within two months after the change was made, the books 
showed a profit of $5,000, with a slag content of less than 1 oz. 
of silver; at the end of five months, the profits increased to 
$17,000. Thus a casual remark resulted in the changing of 
copper smelting in Colorado. Other smelters adopted the same 
or similar methods. 

“One of my colleagues, in commenting upon the produc- 
tion of lead and copper in the same stack stated that it was 
impossible. This may have been a very well-based opinion, but 
during the discussion, there was a check upon my desk in pay- 
ment for this ‘impossible product’ of lead bullion from a copper 
stack.” 

An accident brought him into contact with the old metal 
house of Phelps, Dodge & Co. When the Copper Queen mine 
was first opened by Martin and Reilly, the first carloads of 
copper bars were sent to Phoenixville to be refined by Dr. 
Douglas’ works. He had been introduced to Mr. William E. 
Dodge and had been retained to report on the Detroit Copper 
Co.’s mines in Arizona. ‘This firm was conservative in the 
extreme and, while very large sellers of metals, had but re- 
cently entered into the mining field, considering mining some- 
what of a gambling venture. Urged by an acquaintance, they 
had taken an option on the former Copper Queen—the original 
of the name—in Arizona, and engaged Dr. Douglas to examine 
it. They agreed to pay his expenses and to furnish him with 
a certain sum of money with which to test the property, prom- 
ising that if they took it over on his recommendation, they 
would place the management in his hands and give him an 
interest. 

The world knows to what great heights Phelps, Dodge & 
Co. have attained in the mining business. Dr. Douglas, upon 
the incorporation of the firm, became its President. The writer 
feels sure that those who have succeeded to the control of this 
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corporation after the deaths of Messrs. William E. Dodge, 
Senior and Junior, and of Mr. D. Willis James, will not resent 
the statement that in the writer’s opinion, Dr. Douglas supplied 
the imagination necessary in all great enterprises, while they 
supplied the money and equally important careful business 
management. To use a few illustrations of what is meant: 

The product of the smelter at Bisbee was hauled several 
miles to the railroad by mules. He put in the first traction 
engines employed in the Southwest. This method becoming too 
slow, he built the railroad from Bisbee to Fairbanks, the junc- 
tion with the Southern Pacific. When the product of the 
Copper Queen became too great to handle economically at 
Bisbee, it was his idea to establish at Douglas the beginning 
of the great smelting plant which to-day is second to none—if 
not in capacity, at least in well thought-out installation and 
correlation of its parts—in efficiency and economy in manage- 
ment. | 

Looking further ahead than the life of the Copper Queen, 
it was Dr. Douglas who suggested the taking over of adjoining 
properties in the Bisbee camp, and the agreement to disregard 
the law of the apex and questions of extra-lateral right, so 
there has been no litigation at Bisbee from these fertile sources 
of trouble in most mining camps. 

It was Dr. Douglas again, when fuel became expensive 
and irregular in delivery, who suggested the organizing of a 
coal company to supply their own needs and to enable them to 
sell coal and coke to others without paying tribute in high 
freights to the railroad. Again, it was his suggestion that 
branch lines should be built into Mexico, where, on his initia- 
tive, Phelps, Dodge & Co. had already secured important pro- 
ducing mines, destined to add a very considerable tonnage to 
their output of copper. 

Dr. Douglas’ liberality and broad-mindedness made him 
the friend of the profession of mining and metallurgy. Mines 
he controlled were always open to any engineer having any 
excuse to study them, as were the smelting plants, he believing 
that free trade in ideas worked to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. The writer at the risk of making unduly long this 
appreciation of a great man, cannot refrain from setting down 
an experience of his own, proving the truth of this theory. Dr. 
Douglas and he were visiting certain works at Swansea to in- 
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spect and report upon a patented process or machine, the 
inventor of which had the right to show it. We were hurried 
through the old-fashioned smeltery, the proprietors evidently 
not wishing us to see anything except the particular apparatus 
which was the reason of our visit; but passing a small con- 
verter with which some men were tinkering, Dr. Douglas asked 
them what they were trying to do. With a little reluctance, 
they told him that they were trying to Bessemerize a 37 per 
cent. copper matte, but that their experiments were unsuccess- 
ful because their charge continually froze. He asked them 
what was the pressure of air blast they employed. They said, 
so many ounces. He replied, ‘No wonder you froze up! Give 
the furnace so many pounds.” The superintendent exclaimed, 
“Why, if only a few ounces of air blown in freezes the charge, 
the same result would be hastened if we increased the pres- 
sure!’ Nevertheless, they apparently tried it after we left, 
and when we arrived at our hotel in London, he received a 
telegram from the works manager, telling him of their success 
and thanking him for his hint. Afterwards, he received a 
formal vote of thanks from the Directors. 


The mines and railroads controlled by Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
in the active management of which Dr. Douglas, as President, 
has been prominent up to the present time, have been very 
profitable. The most modern devices have been adopted in 
mills and in smelteries; for instance, he was the first in Amer- 
ica to install for the generation of electric power at such plants 
very large gas engines using wood, and Loomis gas producers. 
He also was one of the first to introduce in the Southwest the 
Bessemer converter and the first in the country to employ the 
trough form. 


During all these years of active business life, busy with 
invention or adaptation of processes, with expansion and con- 
solidation, Dr. Douglas’ pen was at work in other fields of 
thought and activity, and his benefactions were also many. 
While most of the latter are not known to the public and should 
not be mentioned here, there is hardly a deserving philan- 
thropic effort in the vicinity of New York or in Eastern Can- 
ada that has not been helped and stimulated by him. Among 
his public benefactions are endowments of colleges, of the 
Radium Institute in London, the giving of large sums of 
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money in this country to promote the study of cancer, and 
many others which need not be specified. 

He was given the degree of LL.D. both by Queen’s Univer- 
sity and by McGill University ; has been twice President of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. He has been the 
recipient of the gold medal of the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy. 

A list of his writings;would be too long for the purposes 
of this article, but among them may be mentioned: 


The Copper Deposits of Harvey Hill, 1870. 

Spectroscopic Observations of the Sun, 1870. 

The Copper Mines of Chili, 1872. 

Copper Mines of Lake Superior, 1874. 

Metallurgy of Copper, 1888. 

Cupola Smelting of Copper, 1885. 

American Methods and Appliances in the Metallurgy of 
Copper, Lead, Gold and Silver, 1895. 

Progress of Metallurgy and Metal Mining in America 
during the last Half Century, 1897. 

Record of Boring in the Sulphur Spring Valley of Arizona, 
1898. 

Treatment of Copper Mattes in the Bessemer Converter, 
1899. 

The Characteristics and Conditions of Technical Progress 
of the 19th Century, 1899. 

Gas for use in the Manufacture of Steel, 1902. 

Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects, 1908 . 

The Influence of Railroads of the United States. and 
Canada on the Mineral Industry, 1909. 

Earthquakes in Mines, 1911. 

Developments of the Railroads of North America and 
their Control by the State, 1911. 

The Copper Bearing Traps of the Coppermine River, 19138. 


Many of the above citations and many others appeared 
first in the Transactions of various technical and other socie- 
ties, but in addition to these, Dr. Douglas has given us several 
historical volumes, among them: 


Canadian Independence, Annexation and Imperial Fed- 
eration. 
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Old France in the New World. 

New England and New France. 

Journal and Reminiscences of James Douglas, M.D., by 
lis son. © | 


Enough has been said to show how worthy is the recipient 
of the distinguished honor conferred upon him through the 
award of the John Fritz Medal. Personal and intimate asso- 
ciation of many years’ standing and in many fields of activity, 
have only served to deepen the admiration of the writer for 
Dr. Douglas, as a man, as a scientist and as a gentleman. Al- 
though thinking great thoughts and being associated with 
great men, nothing was too small to escape his attention; 
nothing too insignificant to awaken his sympathy. Possibly 
even in the pages of a publication devoted to technical things, 
it may not be out of place to say that once when the writer was 
associated with him in the testing of tin mines in North Caro- 
lina, we came across an old prospect shaft, some 10 ft. deep, 
in the bottom of which he saw a number of frogs or toads 
which had fallen in and could not escape. Although his time 
was limited and the work ahead considerable, he insisted upon 
bringing a fence rail, clambering down, catching the elusive 
prisoners and tossing them out to safety before he would 
go on.” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CLOUD 
FORMATIONS. 


N the earliest literature of India, the clouds are spoken of 
with adoration as the clouds of heaven, which, passing over 
the land, drop down upon it the milk of fatness. Then, as now, 
it was water that made the difference between the rich meadow 
and the desert, between fertility and barrenness; and except 
in a few cases, where irrigation is practised, or where a river — 
like the Nile overflows periodically, man has always depended 
on the clouds to supply the water necessary for the growth of 
vegetation. While unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
force the clouds to give up their moisture, and the weather 
remains a thing beyond the control of man, it is not beyond 
the range of possibility that rain may be made to fall, but it-is 
not likely to be done in the near future. Sir Oliver J. Lodge 
has recently proposed a scheme for the control of the weather. 
He says that since the air is usually electrified positively dur- 
ing clear weather and. negatively during stormy weather, it 
might be possible by means of kites to electrify the air in such 
a way as to dissipate clouds and bring clear weather, or to 
cause rain after a drought. This should not be taken too seri- 
ously, however, and we must remember the tremendously large 
scale of such an operation. In Austria, it is claimed that de- 
structive hail storms are prevented by the bombardment of the 
heavens, using peculiarly constructed cannon, but it is not a 
credited fact. The United States Government has even appro- 
priated money for the purpose of investigating the possibility 
of rain production by means of explosions of dynamite high up 
in the air, but no success has resulted. 

Being so dependent on the clouds and so powerless to 
affect their operations, the next best thing we can do is to 
study them in order to be able to anticipate their operations. 
It is quite natural then, that men have been given to examina- 
tion of the heavens for ages and have acquired a considerable 
degree of skill in interpreting the appearance of the clouds. 
Farmers, sailors and other people whose lives are spent out of 
doors and to whom the state of the weather is all important, 
have developed remarkable ability in weather prognostication. 


THE STUDY OF CLOUD FORMATIONS. orG 
The careful study of cloud formations and the motions of 
clouds in their broader meteorological and scientific aspects, 
however, is a comparatively modern science. This study in- 
volves not only the examinations of cloud forms but measure- 
ments of their altitudes and velocities. With a little experi- 
ence, any one may forecast the weather for a few hours ahead 
with a fair degree of success, and the Weather Bureaus with 
their equipment of many observing stations, with measuring 
instruments and experience, may foretell the weather for two 
or three days in advance. Scientists hope eventually to un- 
ravel the mysteries of weather control and to forecast weather 
months or even years in advance. We find illustrations of the 
more elementary type of forecasting which depends largely 
upon the appearance of the clouds, in the words of St. Luke, 
“When you see a cloud rise out of the west, straightway you 
say, there cometh a shower, and so it is”, and also in St. Mat- 
thew we find, “When it is evening ye say it will be fair weather, 
for the sky is red, and in the morning it will be foul weather 
to-day for the sky is red and lowering.” Again in the lst 
Kings, we find, ““And it came to pass at the seventh time that 
He said, ‘Behold there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea like 
a man’s hand,’ and He said, ‘Go up, say unto Ahab, prepare thy 
chariots and get thee down that the rain stop thee not.’”’ So 
we see that weather forecasting is an ancient art, even if in 
those days it could not have been called a science. But Jerome 
K. Jerome says in his delightful little book, “Three Men in a 
Boat,’ ““Who wants to be foretold the weather; it is bad enough 
when it comes.’ Of course he spoke of English weather. 

The following description of cloud forms is intended to 
be an introduction merely to a study of cloud phenomena to 
enable any who are interested to name the principal cloud 
formations and to interpret them as indications of the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere. In these days of aviation, it has be- 
come very important to know something of the motion of the 
upper air and the clouds offer considerable help, which if not 
sufficient is valuable. The photographs are of type forms and - 
are, of course, well defined. More often than not, the clouds — 
are less definite than the pictures would seem to indicate, and 
practice alone will enable the observer to identify obscure for- 
mations. Frequently it is difficult to say whether a given 
form falls within one group or another, often indeed it might 
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be called either. For the interested reader of this paper who 
wishes to go farther, no book can equal Clayden’s Cloud Study, 
published by John Murray, London, which contains pictures 
of a very great variety of forms with well worked out explana- 
tions. The U. 8. Government publishes a coloured chart of 
cloud form, which can be purchased at a small price, and there 
is also the magnificent International Cloud Atlas published by 
Gauthier-Villars, Paris. ‘ Finally there is the excellent article 
in Encyclopaedia Brittanica, also by Clayden. 

What is acloud? Clayden says, “A visible mass composed 
of small particles of water or ice, suspended in the air, formed 
by condensation from water vapor.” Some clouds are nearly 
invisible, being composed of particles so far apart as to affect 
the passage of light through them to a very small degree, but 
their presence is betrayed by the formation of halos or some- 
times by the greyish or whitish appearance they give to the 
otherwise blue sky. Roughly speaking, all clouds are much 
alike, but careful examination shows several types which are 
quite distinct in small details and we learn that different types 
are formed under somewhat different circumstances. They 
differ in altitude and velocity as well as in appearance. To 
study them intelligently and to be able to speak of them intel- 
ligently, we should have names to apply to the different 
classes. It was not until 18038 that satisfactory names were 
suggested by Dr. Luke Howard, an English observer, who 
called the high, fleecy, threadlike or banded forms, cirrus and 
gave the name cumulus to the lower, heavier, balls, or rounded 
masses, and the name stratus to any clouds arranged in even 
layers. These names are still used but others have been added. 
The name nimbus has been applied to any clouds from which 
rain falls. By combinations, such as cirro-cumulus, cirro- 
stratus, cumulo-stratus, cumulo-nimbus, etc., the list was made 
fairly complete. With these additions the United States 
Weather Bureau classification of many years ago was made. 
While this list served its purpose, it was found that improve- 
ments along several lines were possible. So at the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Conference, held in Munich, in 1891, 
which met for the purpose of organizing a concert of cloud 
study all over the globe, Prof. Hildebrandsson of the Univer- 
sity of Upsala, Sweden, and the Honourable Ralph Abercromby 
jointly submitted a classification scheme which was adopted, 
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and is now used everywhere. It is called the International 
System of Cloud Classification, and is given below. The alti- 
tudes are approximate average values. It should be remem- 
bered that the clouds are lower in winter than in summer, so 
that the altitudes given in the table are rather large for winter 
clouds, and small for summer clouds. 
A. Upper clouds, 
(a) Cirrus, 25000-30000 ft. 
(6) Cirro-stratus, 24000-27000 ft. 
B. Intermediate clouds, 
(a) Cirro-cumulus 15000-25000 ft. and alto-cumu- 
lus, 12000 ft. 
(b) Alto-stratus, 6000-18000 ft. 
(a) Strato-cumulus, 6000 ft. 
C. Lower clouds, 
(a) Strato-cumulus, 6000 ft. 
(6) Nimbus, 2000 ft. 
D. Clouds of ascending currents, 
(a) Cumulus, 4500 ft. and cumulo-nimbus 4500 ft. 
EK. High fogs, 
(b) Stratus, 1500 ft. 
From A to E they are arranged in order of altitude, (a) marks 
clouds in detached forms which occur usually in dry weather, 
while (b) marks extended forms. The principal additions to 
the older classifications are the so-called alto clouds. They did 
not appear in the earlier classifications for the reason that 
they are less easily identified and were not recognized as a 
distinct class. 
The atmosphere of the earth is composed of a mixture of 
a number of gases, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide and a few 
others in small quantities which are unimportant, and water- 
vapour whose relative amount is small but which is most 
important. It is the only one whose amount varies to any 
extent and its variation is a most important thing to life on 
the globe. It varies not only from time to time but with the 
locality. This water-vapour in invisible and much like any 
gas in its behaviour. There is always some in the air and the 
amount present is measured by what we call the humidity. It 
is difficult to realize the grandeur of the scale of operation of 
Nature, but a single figure computed by Sir Arthur Schuster 
from the rainfall records will be instructive if not startling. 
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He states that in each second there are 26,000,000 tons of pre- 
cipitation on the entire globe. All this water existed in the 
form of vapour in the air before it fell. So, while the 
amount in the air is relatively small, it is actually very large 
indeed. 

There is a law regarding the amount of water-vapour in 
the air which is as follows: at any given temperature the 
amount of water-vapour in‘ the air cannot exceed a certain ~ 
maximum amount and the amount that can exist in the air 
becomes larger as the temperature rises. Of course there can 
be less than this maximum amount, and this is the usual state 
of the air. If the amount present at any temperature reaches 
the maximum, any further addition or any cooling of the air, 
will bring about a condensation, and then the moisture becomes 
visible in minute drops of water. When the air contains the 
maximum amount at any temperature, it is said to be saturated 
and the humidity is 100 per cent., i.e., the moisture is on the 
point of condensing. We may illustrate the difference between 
water-vapour and condensed moisture by reference to a tea- 
kettle from which a current of steam is issuing. “Near the 
spout the current is invisible and this part is water-vapour or 
steam. When the moisture condenses, we have a visible cur- . 
rent of small droplets forming a veritable cloud. Beyond the 
visible current it is clear again where the small droplets have 
evaporated again and have been absorbed by the air. If this 
moisture-laden air could be chilled, a cloud would form again. 
So for cloud formation we need a comparatively high humidity, 
that is, the air should be nearly saturated with moisture. Then 
if the air be cooled in any manner, drops of water will appear. 
Every child is familiar with cloud formation as he sees the 
moisture in his breath condense on a cold day. The moisture 
in the air expelled by the lungs is condensed into droplets 
which presently evaporate again. 

Some form of nucleus is necessary for easy condensation. 
These may be particles of dust, ions or as has been suggested 
recently, soluble components of air in gaseous form. Of course 
these nuclei are always present in the atmosphere, so the drop- 
lets form without difficulty. A very large number of these 
droplets floating in an upward current of air, or falling slowly, 
forms a cloud. If the moisture is condensed in very cold air, 
ice crystals will be formed which may remain separate or may 
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grow into intricate forms, forming snow-flakes. The more 
important methods of cooling the air to form clouds are as 
follows :— 

1. Loss of heat from moist air due to the contact with the 
cold surface of the earth, resulting in low lying clouds or fogs. 


2. Mixture of unequally heated masses of air at or near 
saturation.* 

3. Air currents with different velocities giving rise to 
cloud billows or waves. 

4, Decrease in temperature due to a rising current of air 
with attendant expansion under reduced pressure, which is by 
far the most common and extensive method of cloud formation. 

5. Decrease in barometer pressure due to an approaching 
storm, giving rise to cirro-stratus and perhaps other forms of 
stratus clouds. 

6. Cooling by radiation of heat from moist air. This is 
noticed in early morning in still cold air. 

There are other minor causes of cloud-formation, but the above 
are most important. 

Let us now take up a study of the various cloud forms, 
beginning with the lowest and passing from one level to 
another until we reach the highest cirrus cloud. The lowest 
clouds are the low-lying stratus clouds or fogs, formed by cov!- 
ing the air, by contact with the earth, until the temperature 
talls below the saturation or dew point. This form of cloud is 
seen lying very low, frequently in late summer, over lakes and 
rivers. In this case it is transient and soon disappears under 
the rays of the sun. There is no essential difference between 
a cloud of this character and any other low cloud. It is usually 
called a fog, but passage through an ordinary cloud, in a bal- 
loon, would be the same experience that is so familiar in an 
ordinary fog. Occasionally in a very dense fog the drops of 
water coalesce to form large drops like rain. In some locali- 
ties these are called fog drops. When this cloud is higher it 
becomes common stratus. At still higher levels it becomes 
alto-stratus and at very high altitudes cirro-stratus. Pure 








* This method of cloud formation is probably less important than 
was formerly believed. 
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stratus is not a good subject to photograph, but occasionally 
the edge of a sheet can be taken. 

The next higher group contains the cumulus and the cumulo- 
stratus or strato-cumulus. Cumulus clouds are the clouds of 
summer par excellence, formed by the rapid ascension and 
cooling of warm moist air. When the air rises it is cooled, 
and since in rising it enters a region where the pressure is 
lower it expands, and is thus cooled much more. You will 
remember that the amount of moisture which the air may 
contain, depends on the temperature. So with a moderate . 
degree of moisture in the air, a small amount of cooling may 
bring the temperature down to saturation point. If it does, 
moisture is condensed on small nuclei and we have one of the 
grandest spectacles in Nature, the cumulus cloud, which is the 
visible top of an invisible ascending current of moist air. . 

Cumulus clouds are always formed in rising currents of 
air. They may be of two kinds, cyclonic, that is, those which 
appear after a cyclonic storm, and the ordinary heat cumulus 
cloud due to convectional circulation, caused by the rays of 
the sun. The latter form usually appear on a summer day, 
during the late forenoon, reach their maximum size about two 
o’clock, and disappear toward sunset. These are the clouds: 
which appear so often in paintings of summer scenes by such 
artists as Hobbema. Figures 1 and 2 are common cumulus 
clouds. The characteristic features are the broad flat bases 
and the irregular but well outlined tops. These clouds may 
grow rapidly and become very large in clear weather, parti- 
cularly after a heavy rain, but are usually seen on any clear 
summer day. Sometimes they become so large that they pro- 
duce rain. According to Clayden, whether a cloud will pro- 
duce rain or not depends on its thickness. In winter no rain 
or snow will fall from a cloud unless it reaches a minimum 
thickness of at least 3800 feet, while in summer it must be 
thicker. The size of the drops as well as the heaviness of the 
rain increases as the cloud gets thicker. 

When spread out in a layer where they meet together to 
form a heavy, nearly continuous extended mass, these clouds 
are called cumulo-stratus, or strato-cumulus, and if perfectly 
continuous become common stratus. Figure 3 is of this type 
of cloud. When torn by the wind as in Fig. 4 these clouds 
become fracto-cumulus. This type of cloud furnishes the 
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means of conveying the idea of a windy sky in landscape 
painting. 

Above the cumulus clouds are the so-called alto-clouds, 
composed of water particles like the cumulus clouds, though 
probably often below the freezing point. That water may 
exist below the freezing point is a well known fact. The 
familiar ice-storm is an illustration of this. The alto-clouds 
extend from the level of the cumulus clouds to the level of the 
cirrus. They are less dense than the cumulus clouds and differ 
from the cirrus in that they are composed of water drops and 
not ice particles as are the cirrus clouds. We may distinguish 
between clouds composed of water particles and those of ice 
particles by the appearance presented when they float before 
the sun or moon. A thin cloud of ice particles gives a halo 
whose diameter is about 22 degrees. Careful examination 
shows the halo to be coloured with red on the inside and blue 
outside. A thin cloud of water particles does not show a halo 
but a very much smaller, brighter ring, called a corona. The 
colours in the corona are arranged in reverse order to those 
of the halo and we find red on the outside and blue on the in- 
side of the ring. The alto-clouds are not as definite in shape 
as the cumulus, and are generally higher and consequently 
thinner. If the alto-clouds are in small tufted masses, they are 
called alto-cumulus. Figs. 5 and 6 are alto-cumulus clouds 
and Figs. 7 and 8, alto-stratus. In Fig. 8 there is a small 
cumulus cloud below. The alto-cumulus grade into ordinary 
cumulus on the one hand and cirro-cumulus on the other, ac- 
cording to altitude. They are usually fair weather clouds. 

If these alto-clouds are spread out in an extended layer 
they are called alto-stratus. The alto-stratus is often a thick 
veil of bluish or grey colour and grades into cirro-stratus with 
increase in altitude. The alto-cumulus are often drawn out 
into wave form. That two air currents with different veloci- 
ties and temperatures may produce peculiar wave-like clouds 
was shown by Helmholtz. He maintained that the effect would 
be similar to the formation of waves on water, but very large, 
of course, and moving very slowly. Where the waves rise we 
will see the crests because of the condensation which takes 
place as the air rises and cools by expansion. Where they sink 
in the trough, we have warming attended by evaporation, so 
the air remains clear. We may see then under proper condi- 
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tions a series of billow-like clouds, which show as the crests 
of a series of atmospheric waves. Fig. 9 is a picture of such 
cloud waves. 

Higher than the alto-clouds, are the cirrus clouds, which 
are the highest of all. These are formed by the condensation 
of water vapour into ice particles which float in the air, either 
falling slowly or sustained by a gently rising current of air. 
These clouds may be as high as six miles and appear as 
threads, wisps, bands, Figs. 10, 11, 12 and 18, or in widely 
extended masses, when they are called cirro-stratus, Fig. 14. 
Fig. 14 shows both cirrus and cirro-stratus. 

The cirrus clouds are of fine fibrous texture, generally of 
white colour. Cirro-stratus clouds form a thin veil, giving a 
whitish appearance to the sky, sometimes a distinct stratus 
exhibiting tangled fibres (Fig. 15). The alto-stratus are more 
greyish or bluish. If in balls or lumps they become czrro- 
cumulus, Fig. 16, and usually have no shadows and are occa- 
sionally arranged in groups, rows, or ripples. If arranged as 
in Fig. 17 the cloud is known as Mackerel sky. Fig. 
18 shows both cirro-cumulus and cirro stratus. Many 
forms of cirrus clouds are transient and form and disappear 
due to minor disturbances in the air. But the type that appear 
in long bands or in a sheaf of long fibres running in a general 
easterly direction are forerunners of a cyclonic storm, the 
ordinary storm of this latitude. They are probably formed in 
the overflow at the centre of the storm. These thicken as the 
storm approaches, until the sky is entirely overcast. The 
clouds thicken still more and extend lower until the rain begins. 

No account of cloud formation would be complete without 
a mention of the grandest cloud of them all, the cwmulo-nimbus 
or thunder storm cloud, or thunder-head, as it is called. Itisa 
cumulus cloud that is overgrown and developed to an extent 
far beyond that of the ordinary cumulus. It is found usually 
during a warm period of comparative quiet when there is a 
decided inversion of temperature so that the air near the earth 
is warmer and lighter than the air above. Hence a condition 
of instability obtains that finally results in a violent uprush 
of warm air into the region of cirrus clouds. This uprush 
forms a cloud that begins like a cumulus but goes much farther 
and involves electrical disturbances and violent rainfall with 
wind. One of the characteristic features of the cumulo-nimbus 
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clouds is the outrush above in the form of cirrus streamers 
seen in Fig. 19, and the peculiar shape of the cloud. Thunder 
storms are among the most interesting as well as terrifying of 
all natural phenomena. The darkness, the quiet, the sudden 
squall, the lightning and thunder and the the roar and rattle 
of rain and wind are all so familiar that they need no descrip- 
tion. The belief is growing that the lightning is caused by 
the conducting moist air of the storm, allowing the positive 
charge of the upper air to come down into the negative region 
below. Whatever its source, it represents operations on a very 
large scale, whose energy may be harnessed some day in the 
future. 

Of course, unless special pains are taken in making cloud 
photographs, the results are disappointing. As all photogra- 
phers know, the ordinary photographic plate is most sensitive 
to blue and violet and not very sensitive to red and yellow. So 
the blue of the sky acts on the plate nearly as much as the white 
of the cloud; thus the cloud will be almost invisible if photo- 
graphed in the ordinary way. The pictures accompanying this 
paper were made by placing a ray filter, which is merely a piece 
of yellow glass, in front of the lens. This filter cuts down the 
amount of blue light passing through the lens so that the sky 
is relatively inactive on the plate. The cloud impresses its 
image largely by the yellow and red of the white, the blue being 
removed. In this way good pictures may be made. Ray filters 
are sold by all dealers in photographic goods. Then if in addi- 
tion a plate specially prepared to be sensitive to yellow is used 
the result is still better. Ilford’s chromatic plates are very 
good and all of the photographs used in this article were made 
on chromatic plates, using a colour screen or ray filter. 

A few words concerning weather proverbs may not be out 
of place. Weather proverbs are of two kinds, mere supersti- 
tions and those based on observations of meteorological phe- 
nomena and the behavior of animals and plants. Such 
proverbs as 


“Rainbow in the morning, sailor take warning; 
Rainbow at night, sailor’s delight,” 
are examples of the second class. A rainbow in the morning, 
when the sun is in the east, is due to the sun’s rays shining on 
rain in the west, and since most storms move from west to 
east the phenomenon indicates approaching rain. The rain- 
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bow in the evening is due to rain in the east and the storm is 
receding. ‘Mackerel sky and mares’ tails make lofty ships 
carry low sails,” is another of the same class. Mackerel sky is 
the cirro-cimulus cloud formed by the thickening of cirrus 
clouds, while mares’ tails are the growing extended cirrus 
which show the approach of the storm. The behavior of ani- 
mals and birds are frequently reliable sources of weather pro- 
phecy. This behavior, depending on barometric pressure, 
humidity, and temperature, is due to the attempt made by the 
animals to accommodate themselves to new conditions and do 
not indicate any prophetic insight. The present conditions 
react upon them and the future is quite unknown. The cries 
of birds are no more prophetic than the behavior of the baro- 
meter. Probably in human beings rheumatic pains and in- 
creased sensitiveness of corns are on the same level of reliabil- 
ity and have the same explanation. They are due to present 
conditions and not to future ones. Such expressions as “Squir- 
rels gather more nuts before a hard winter,” the doggerel 
about St. Swithin’s Day, and any other prophecy based on the 
phenomena on any particular day receiving a special name, are 
mere superstitions. The predictions of weather based on the 
positions of the heavenly bodies are no better. Jameson sug- 
gests that most weather rhymes of this class are on the par 
with the tombstone epitaphs of a bygone day, not necessarily 
truthful but interesting and tuneful. He quotes one old epi- 
taph said to have been discovered on a seventeenth century 
tombstone in an English country churchyard, which is very 
much to the point: 


“‘Here lies the body of Thomas Woodhen, 
The kindest of husbands and the best of men.” 


Underneath was added, “His name was Woodcock but it 
wouldn’t come in rhyme.” 

Roughly, we may divide the atmosphere into three layers. 
First, there is the region in which the temperature falls as the 
altitude increases. This reaches to about nine thousand feet 
and is the region of clouds and storms, and is frequently sub- 
ject to local inversions. If we should take a thermometer up 
in a balloon we should find that the temperature falls steadily 
as the altitude increases, a fact well known to every one. Occa- 
sionally there is an inversion of this condition so that the tem- 
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perature rises with increasing altitude. This is what is meant 
by an inversion of temperature. At low levels it is always 
local and does not extend to great height. It will be under- 
stood readily that the normal condition of falling temperature 
with increasing altitude is a condition of instability. For as 
the air is heated it expands, becoming lighter, so that heavier, 
cooler air may crowd it out aloft. If this circulation does not 
occur the air is unstable. An inversion of temperature is a 
condition of stability, on the other hand, since the lighter air 
is above, so there is no tendency toward circulation. The 
ordinary instability is what gives rise to much of the move- 
ment of the atmosphere. Above this region of local inversion 
we have the region of uniform change extending to thirty 
thousand feet. In this layer, the temperature falls steadily 
and the air is not subject to much disturbance and never to 
inversion. This is the region of cirrus clouds. Above this, 
extending out to unknown distance, is a region of rising tem- 
perature. Of course, this is too far above the surface of the 
earth for balloons carrying men to penetrate, partly because 
it would be unable to sustain a great weight, and also 
because it is too thin to support life. However, sounding 
balloons have been used to explore it. A sounding balloon is 
simply a small balloon to which are attached recording instru- 
ments, such as barometers and thermometers, and sometimes 
hygrometers for measuring the amount of moisture in the air. 
These sounding balloons, which have been used in various 
parts of the world during the last ten years, have given us a 
large amount of information concerning this hitherto unknown 
region. The Dominion Meteorological Service is doing good 
work with these sounding balloons under the direction of Mr. 
J. Patterson. One of the most interesting things is the fact 
just mentioned, namely, the rise in temperature above the 
thirty thousand foot level. Up to this point the temperature 
falls steadily except in local inversions and goes down to about 
55°C. below zero. From this point on, temperature rises again 
slowly, although sometimes it is found to change very little 
and some observers have reported a slight decrease in tem- 
perature. The best authorities, however, regard the change 
in temperature as a rise. This region has been called erro- 
neously the isothermal layer, because it was thought to have a 
nearly uniform temperature. How far out this rise of tem- 
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perature is maintained we do not know, but it is likely that the 
temperature falls again to a very low value, the temperature 
of interstellar space. We have very much to learn about the 
condition of the air at these very high altitudes. Besides the 
knowledge of the temperature which has been gained, we have 
learned something about the amount of moisture in the air, 
which is very small indeed, and about its motion. Apparently 
when one of these sounding balloons passes into this layer, its 
velocity of motion (horizontally, of course) is very much de- 
creased, that is, this upper air does not partake of the general 
circulatory motion of the lower air. Humphreys says that it 
floats on the lower air much as oil on water. Apparently the 
only means of studying this region of the atmosphere is by 
means of sounding balloons because there are no clouds above 
the thirty thousand foot level. Clouds are formed by the cool- 
ing of a body of air containing moisture, usually by rising and 
expanding. In this upper layer there appear to be no rising 
currents, in fact very little current at all, so there is no chance 
for cloud formation. . 

Another interesting line of investigation is the electrical 
condition of these upper regions of the air. One problem in 
connection with the transmission of signals through space by 
wireless telegraph is this. The signals pass out from the send- 
ing station in all directions and direct lines. How then do 
they pass around the earth in the curved path over thousands 
of miles? It may be that the signals are reflected from the 
upper layer of the air which is probably strongly ionized, 
maybe by the flying electrons from the sun. This is one of the 
explanations offered but as yet we have very little information 
regarding the electrical condition at these high altitudes. 
Lower down our knowledge is not so limited. For instance, we 
know that in fair weather the air is usually positively charged. 
The amount of this electrification may be measured very 
easily, but not so easily in an apparatus to be carried in a small 
balloon which must record the indications at the various levels, 
and we have very little knowledge of the upper air as yet. 


A. L. CLARK. 


THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU. 


T such a time as the present, when the state of war exist- 
ing in Europe compels us to think hard thoughts of 
modern Germany, one sometimes looks back regretfully to the 
Germany of a century ago, when they were still content to 
resign to France the empire of the land, and to England the 
empire of the seas, reserving to themselves the kingdom of the 
clouds—before the voice of the Prussian drill-sergeant was so 
extensively heard in the land. And it has seemed to me that 
this might be as good a time as any other for giving some 
account of the Oberammergau Passion Play, which represents 
an aspect of Germany that ‘kultur’, in the Prussian sense, has 
too much pushed into the background during the last forty 
years. 

The time is the more appropriate, because the origin of 
this particular play goes back to another of the great Pan- 
European struggles, which, at more or less regular intervals 
of a century, have resulted from the overweening ambition of 
some one state or dynasty. I refer to the Thirty Years’ War. 
Precipitated by a quarrel over a matter intrinsically so small 
as the succession to the Bohemian crown, it expanded its scope 
owing to the ambition of the Hapsburg dynasty, and the reli- 
gious tension between Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist, and 
gradually drew all Europe into its vortex. During the first 
eleven years of the war, the Catholics were superior by land, 
and Bavaria, acting in the Catholic interest, profited largely 
at the expense of her immediate neighbour, the Calvinist Rhine 
Palatinate. This part of the war ended in a stalemate,—Wal- 
lenstein at the head of the Catholic armies having established 
a complete superiority by land, while his chief opponents, the 
Danes, were as unquestionably superior at sea. A separate 
peace having ended this unprofitable contest between the ele- 
phant and the whale, and removed Denmark from the lists, the 
Protestants found a new land champion in Gustavus Adolphus, 
whose disciplined and seasoned troops restored a situation by 
then almost desperate. After a period of doubtful fortune, the 
Swedish commander found himself strong enough to venture 
right across Germany, and to inflict upon Bavaria a taste of 
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the bitter medicine she had administered to her neighbours. 
He overran Bavaria with fire and sword, and, though he was 
finally compelled to retreat because he could not force Wallen- 
stein to accept battle, he left behind him a Bavaria stricken by 
famine, and soon to be stricken by plague as well. 

The plague—a visitation of the same nature as the Black 
Death so well known to readers of English history—ravaged 
the villages of Bavaria so terribly that whole families were 
swept away. In one village only two married couples were left 
alive. It was this plague-ridden condition of the country that 
gave birth to the idea of the passion play among the villagers 
of Oberammergau. For a considerable time they averted the 
pestilence from their village by the establishment of a strict 
quarantine. But one Caspar Schuchler ,a day labourer of the 
district, who was working in the neighbouring village of 
Eschenlohe, in a fatal hour for his neighbours and himself, 
evaded the quarantine to see his wife and children. Whether 
he merely desired, as a good husband and father, to make cer- 
tain that his wife and children had bread to eat, or whether, | 
feeling the hand of death upon him he desired to die in the 
bosom of his family, the fact remains that, in this man’s case, 
the instinctive promptings of the human heart destroyed the 
effect of the most necessary sanitary regulations. He was 
dead within two days, and the whole community was involved 
in the results of his evasion. In Oberammergau, for a time, 
the pestilence waxed so fierce, and claimed its victims in such 
numbers, that the living could scarce find time to bury the 
dead; the most strenuous endeavours failed to arrest its ter- 
rible course. At length, all curative and preventive measures 
having proved a complete failure, the remaining villagers as- 
sembled to discuss their desperate plight. Looking into the 
face of death, they remembered their sins that day, and, in 
token of their penitence, made a solemn vow to celebrate the 
removal of the pestilence by performing the Passion Play once 
in every ten years for ever. Whatever may have been the 
cause of it—a sudden shift of wind, change of weather, or 
what not—never since the day when Moses lifted up the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness had there been so rapid and signal 
a deliverance. From the time that the vow was made, the 
plague came to an end, and among the villagers the perform- 
ance of the Passion Play at the stated intervals has gone on 
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ever since—a kind of dramatic rainbow set among the hills to 
commemorate the covenant goodness of God. This pious recog- 
nition of the Divine arrest of the pestilence has been inter- 
rupted on only a few occasions, hereafter to be noted; and 
While Mr. W. T. Stead, and other English writers on the 
subject are wrong in calling it “the solitary survival of what 
was at one time a great instrument of religious teaching,” “the 
last surviving relic of the religious drama of mediaeval times,” 
and so forth, it is certainly the one Passion Play that continues 
to grip the imagination of the general Christian world. 

The play is a reminder of the long period when Church 
and Theatre were still combined in western civilization as 
centres of Christian culture ard education, and the root of this 
Christian drama is to be found in the ritual of the Church. In 
the responses of the Roman Catholic service, we have already 
the elements of dramatic treatment of the Gospel, and, little 
by little, this dramatic element was cast loose from the service 
proper. This took place probably first of all in connection with 
the resurrection story, and Easter ritual, for, when the time 
came that three priests representing the three Maries, de- 
scended to the crypt of the Church, and there were met by a 
fourth symbolizing the angel, drama had definitely begun. In 
the course of time, this dramatic factor more and more eman- 
cipated itself—other scenes from Biblical history found their 
way to representation—it began to include secular, and humor- 
ous, even farcical matter—the action, on account of the grow- 
ing number of spectators, and the increasing scruples of the 
clergy, was transferred from the Church to the Churchyard or 
the market place—the Latin text came to be accompanied by a 
vernacular translation, finally being superseded by the ver- 
nacular altogether. 

As might be expected, the passion of: Christ came to be 
the favourite subject for dramatic representation, and, along 
with this central feature, came to be included other scenes, 
such as: (a) The Lamentation of the Virgin, first as a mono- 
logue, then as a dialogue with St. John; (b) The Magdalene 
Play, representing the contrast between fallen humanity and 
its Divine Redeemer; (c) The Easter Play, dramatizing resur- 
rection incidents. Plays resulting from the combination and 
interweaving of all these various elements flourished from the 
13th to the 15th centuries, and, by the last named date, their 
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emancipation from the ritual of the Church was complete. 
There was also a more or less fixed tradition concerning the 
form of such plays, and a more or less fixed type of stage on 
which to enact them. They are to be found in considerable 
numbers all over central and north-western Europe, as well as 
in the Mediterranean countries, but perhaps in especial pro- 
fusion in the knot of mountains known by the generic name of 
the Alps, which separates the Italian part of the Mediter- 
ranean basin from the plains of Austria, Germany and France. 
Such plays are found at Lucerne, Zurich, Bozen, Sterzing, and 
other towns of the Highlands—they exist also in important 
cities such as Frankfort, Heidelberg, Augsburg and the like— 
some of them very long and elaborate, requiring two, or three, 
or even seven days for their enactment. The great trade route 
over the Alps from Venice to Germany, leading over the 
Brenner pass via Trent, Bozen, and Innsbruck to Augsburg 
and the north-west, passed through Oberammergau, which 
was one of the chief halting places upon it, and from quite an 
early period there was a Passion Play in the village. There 
also accumulated a number of interesting relics, such as a 1662 
text of the play, the oldest extant prototype of the present per- 
formance. Four miles out of the village, on the road to Inns- 
bruck, lies the monastery of Ettal, which, purchased by a com- 
pany and converted for some time into a brewery, has, within 
comparatively recent years, been bought back by the Church, 
and is a monastery again. The monks of Ettal furnished the 
original text of the present Passion Play. So far as I know, 
there is no clear evidence as to whether the modern version, 
dating from the escapade of Caspar Schuchler, is to be regard- 
ed as a continuation of the old play, or as a new departure. 
This much is known, however—that, whether the play re- 
sulting from the vow of 16338 is to be regarded as a remodelling 
or as a substitute, the fathers of Ettal based it upon a com- 
bination of two existing dramas, both of them emanating from 
Augsburg. One was an Augsburg passion play of the 15th 
century, the other a Meistersinger play of about 1566. These 
were skilfully combined by the hand of a master, and the in- 
clusion of features from other works of the kind, together with 
skilful additions and excisions made from time to time, has 
transformed the Oberammergau version by degrees into a type 
of practically everything outstandingly good in the mediaeval 
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religious drama. Of course, the play has undergone consider- 
able transformations from one period to another of its history. 
During the first century of its existence it was affected by the 
Jesuit drama and the Italian opera—the lavish use of allegories 
crept in, and the same general spirit which caused the rebuild- 
ing in rococo style of the old Gothic Church at Ettal, dictated 
the glossing and gilding over of the passion of Christ with 
eighteenth century veneer. Between 1740 and 1750 A.D. 
Father Rossner prepared a revised version, which was adopted 
in various Tyrolese villages from 1760 onwards, and this ver- 
sion threw the Oberammergau play into its general modern 
form. 

From the time of the Reformation, these plays rapidly 
perished out of the Protestant countries, and whereas, on the 
one hand, they survived in Switzerland far into the Reforma- 
tion period, on the other hand they suffered in the regions that 
remained Catholic. Again and again the Oberammergau play, 
for example, suffered interdict. Two of these interdicts came 
near to ending its career for good and all. One of them befel 
in 1770, and on this occasion notexall the efforts of the people 
could secure the withdrawal of the interdict till the accession 
of a new ruler to the Bavarian throne. Even he would only 
tolerate its renewal on condition of changes being made in the 
text, and these were duly made by Magnus Knipfelberger, 
again a monk of Ettal. The second obstinate and almost fatal 
interdict ran from 1801 to 1811, but the indefatigable efforts 
of a villager named Georg Lang finally procured the renewal 
of the play. The performance omitted in 1810 was held by 
special permission in 1815, with a revised text, revised verses, 
and fresh music written by Rochus Dedler in 1814. Dedler, 
who was village schoolmaster from 1799 to 1828, has set the 
passion to chaste and simple music entirely in keeping with 
the spirit of the play; and while his biographer does him more 
than justice in classing him with Mozart, his music is so good 
that it has not so far been superseded. In 1830, King Ludwig 
constituted himself the Maecenas of the play, which had al- 
ready received the stamp of Goethe’s approval, and since then 
the play has enjoyed a career only once interrupted, when in 
the war of 1870 the Christ had to step down from the cross to 
serve in the Bavarian artillery, and other performers had to 
accompany him. ‘This interrupted season was replaced by 
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another specially licensed performance, I think in 1875. Next 
to Caspar Schuchler, the Oberammergau play owes more to 
Daisenberger, of whom more anon, than to any other single 
individual. It has been the subject of works by German, 
French, and English writers, who have helped to make it the 
popular and widely-known decennial event it has become in 
the last half century; and now it is a fashionable thing for 
believer and unbeliever alike to visit it. The official estimates 
bear that 200,000 people witnessed the play in 1900, and still 
more in 1910. What will happen in 1920 is an interesting 
speculation. 

In spite of this enormous popularity of the play, and the 
multitudes who visit the village to see it, it is gratifying to 
record that the village itself remains, to the casual eye, quite 
refreshingly natural and unspoiled. It is situated in a flat 
highland valley towards the northern edge of the great barrier 
of the Alps—a valley surrounded on all sides by mountains 
ranging from 5,000 feet in height to the 9,000 feet of the 
Zugspitze a dozen miles away—-overlooked immediately by the 
green slopes of Mundl and the precipitous crags of the Kofel, 
from which a huge cross looks down upon the village, and tra- 
versed by the clear and rapid stream of the Ammer, which | 
gives to the valley the name of the “Ammergau” or Ammer 
District. There are two villages, Unter- and Ober- ammergau, 
and it is with Upper Ammergau that we are immediately con- 
cerned. There is much to be said for the approach from 
Innsbruck, which passes through some of the finest natural 
scenery in Europe; but probably the best approach is from 
Munich, which lies in the plain to the north. Passing on the 
way the beautiful Starnberger See where the mountains begin 
to appear like a jagged white cloud on the southern horizon, 
and the palace of the mad king of Bavaria peeps out across 
the water from the intervening forest land, this approach runs 
up into the mountains by the village of Unterammergau, and 
Oberammergau itself at length appears, but little changed 
since mediaeval times. It is still the same cluster of pictur- 
~ esque painted houses, set down without plan or order around 
the Church, any street a fantastic vista of fronts and backs 
and gable ends, turning and twisting and vanishing in the most 
unexpected fashion. The streets are livened by the presence 
of peasants clad in the picturesque garb of the Tyrolese moun- 
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taineer, bronzed and laughing, but at the hour of Angelus 
every face grows reverent and serious, and every head remains 
bowed and bare till the surrounding hills have given back the 
last faint echo of the bell. They are a simple and kindly 
people. It was my fortune to be a member of the first company 
of strangers who came to see the play in 1910, and it may have 
been that among other things that made our welcome so warm 
and kindly. If we had been long-lost brothers, or prodigal 
sons returning from a prolonged diet of husks, we could not 
have been more warmly received nor more kindly treated. 


Oberammergau is inhabited by a sturdy, independent class 
of people, whose mountain-barriers have so long shut them off 
from close contact with distant governments that they have 
developed among themselves a democratic community of the 
simplest and most thorough sort. The burgomaster is elected, 
and the government is in the hands of the householders. Near- 
ly every man is a landholder, the richest holdings running as 
high as sixty acres, and the poorest holder having at least 
three. In addition, all have the right of pasturage on the 
Alp. “Three acres and a cow” is no mere catchword in Ober- 
ammergau. In this village of 1,600 people, there are from 600 
to 700 cows, and you will meet few pleasanter sights in all your 
wanderings than the long procession of cows tinkling through 
the village 1 morning and evening on their way to pasture or to 
milking. Horses and goats are belled also; but the cows throw 
them into the background of consciousness by sheer weight of 
numbers and insistence of sound. The village is an artistic 
centre whence wood-carving and pottery work of no mean 
merit find their way over all the world. But, after all, the main 
interest of the village is centred in the play, round which all 
other village activities naturally group themselves. And here 
it is that we see another side to the life of these simple moun- 
tain peasants and villagers—their characteristically German 
power of organization or capability of being organized. The 
whole caste of the Passion Play is made up of natives of Ober- 
ammergau; and the task of allotting the parts is assigned to 
a committee of 19. Six of these, including the burgomaster 
and the priest, sit ex officio, and the municipal voters elect the 
remaining 13. For a whole year preceding the play this com- 
mittee meets at least once a week. Subcommittees are ap- 
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pointed to deal with subsidiary details, e.g. the Press Commit- 
tee, which has charge of the publicity department, printing, 
photographs and the like. The large theatre is exclusively 
used for the presentation of the great play; but in a smaller 
theatre opposite the town hall—a survival of the time when ~ 
practically every village possessed and used its Spielhaus— 
miracle and sacred plays are constantly being performed. This 
gives the villagers the needed practice, and at the same time 
helps the Selection Committee in its decisions. The selection 
for the most important roles in the Passion Play is made by a 
bare majority, and, for the last 100 years, has invariably been 
announced on the 5th December preceding the play year. The 
chorus, however, and the crowds are selected before then, and 
have a year’s continuous practice before the play is given. 
There is a general tendency for the same part to be played over 
again by the same player, even after the ten-year interval. 
Christus Mayr represented Christ in 1870, 1880 and 1890, in 
1900 he spoke the prologues, and he died Burgomaster in 1908. 
Johann Lang, Burgomaster and Director of the Play, died in 
1900, having played Caiaphas no fewer than five times. Among 
the veteran players of 1910 may be named Johann Zwink, who 
took the part of John in 1870 and 1880, and whose representa- 
tion of Judas in 1890, 1900 and 1910 was one of the features 
of the play. This man struck me as the finest actor, qua actor, 
of all the caste in 1910. He looked the part, and seemed to live 
in it, so that he moved the whole audience to visible emotion; 
in fact, on a former occasion, in the remarkable scene portray- 
ing the remorse and suicide of Judas, he actually hanged him- 
self and had to be cut down after the curtain had fallen. His 
daughter in 1910 acted the part of the Virgin—this part, like 
that of the Magdalene, is always played by a young girl, and 
therefore never taken twice by the same person. Anton Lang, 
the potter, the Christus of 1900, again filled the part in 1910; 
it will suffice to say that his splendid face, his commanding 
figure, and simple acting did no disgrace to the outstanding 
role for which he was cast. The only important part filled by 
an actor entirely without experience in the great play was that 
of St. John, taken by Sebastian Bierling, a boy of 19. His 
mere beauty of feature would have carried off the part with 
credit, even if his acting and speaking had been poor, which 
they were not. 
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The play is given in the big theatre, which stands in a 
meadow near the station. The expense of rebuilding it in its 
present form was 200,000m. defrayed out of the proceeds of 
the 1900 performances. Its framework consists of six great 
iron arches, each 65 feet in height, and 140 feet in span. The 
walls and roof which rest on these are of wood covered with 
canvas and are painted all over with appropriate scenes and 
figures. Each year before the play the theatre is entirely re- 
painted, the scenery as well. This latter task takes a full year. 
The interior is seated for 4,000, and the cheapest seats are in 
front—the point of this arrangement being that from the 
front it is difficult to see into the centre stage, and that, as the 
stage itself is open to the weather, the forward seats are apt 
to be uncomfortable on any inclement day. The stage runs 
the whole breadth of the theatre; at the back of it on one side 
is seen the house of Pilate, and on the other the house of the 
High Priest each with a balcony. From the middle of the 
back, a small central stage recedes, which can be curtained off, 
and between it and the houses mentioned run two streets. The 
form of the stage (which will recall both classical and mediae- 
val arrangements), permits of the most elaborate scenes being 
enacted, and effects a great saving of time between the various 
acts and tableaux. The dresses, which are all made in the vil- 
lage, entail a considerable amount of labour and expense. No 
actor makes up, and for some time before the play the actors 
become Nazirites, their long hair and flowing beards adding 
much to the picturesqueness of the village. While we are 
dealing with this subject of the theatre, mention must not be 
omitted of the Wohnungs-Bureau, a committee which makes 
the arrangements for the accommodation of visitors. The 
manner in which it takes into and gets out of a village of 1,600 
inhabitants, strangers to the number of 10,000 weekly, without 
hitch or discomfort or trouble of any kind is a marvel of 
organization. To avoid confusion, all the houses are numbered 
consecutively, as though they stood in one long street, and the 
number of beds in the village is exactly accommodated to the 
number of seats in the theatre, so that everyone who secures 
sleeping quarters in the village secures also a seat for the play, 
the position of the seat varying exactly as the amount paid 
for a room. The boarding arrangements are excellent, and 
the visitor finds everything arranged for his comfort. Had the 
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villagers not the forethought to work out this automatic cor- 
respondence between sleeping accommodation and theatre 
seats one can see how much confusion and disappointment 
would result; but, as it is, all goes smoothly, and the day- 
trippers who come by special train from Munich on the off- 
chance of securing a seat are aware that they must trust to 
luck. 

Coming now to the text of the play, and the manner of 
its presentation. I have said already that, next to Caspar 
Schuchler, it owes more to Daisenberger than anyone else. 
Daisenberger, a good and pious man, was village priest for 35 
years about the middle of last century, and he took it upon him- 
self to reconstruct the entire text of the play. As he himself 
has said, “I undertook the production of the play for the love 
of my Divine Redeemer, and with only one object in view, the 
edification of the Christian world.” Like everything else of 
the kind, the play in places had run to farce of the broadest 
kind, and the same spirit which made Englishmen find up- 
roarious amusement in Lords of Misrule, and Scotsmen in the 
antics of Abbots of Unreason, moved the peasants of the Am- 
mergau to shrieks of hilarity as the devil fell upon the dead 
earcase of Judas, and extracted strings of sausages from the 
prostrate corpse of the betrayer. All this Daisenberger ex- 
punged, and from his hands emerged the seemly and dignified 
play we now have. To him also is due the idea of showing 
before each act a tableau or tableaux representing some scene 
from Old Testament or Apocrypha which typifies the New 
Testament incident about to be enacted, so that the Passion 
should be made to rest, as he says, “upon the basis of the entire 
Scriptures.” The music of Dedler is sung during these ta- 
bleaux by a chorus of 40, sustained by an orchestra of 80 per- 
formers. The play consists of 16 acts, some of which run to 
three or four scenes, and in all there are 22 tableaux. The 
work of the chorus occupies roughly one half the time taken 
for the whole performance, and that lasts from 8 to 12 in the 
forenoon, and 2 to 6 in the afternoon. Because of the weak- 
ness of the flesh, lunch-baskets are permitted in the theatre, 
but for the mortification of the body and the danger of fire, 
smoking is forbidden in the building and within 30 yards of it. 

To take a single act and work it out.—The first act deals 
with the Triumphal Entry. The prologue is spoken loudly and 
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clearly, and the chorus then moves in from opposite sides. To 
their appropriate music, the curtain in the centre rises to the 
tinkling of a little bell; and the chorus falls back on either side, 
to disclose the tableau of the Fall—Adam and Eve being cast 
out of Eden. The second tableau of the Adoration of the Cross 
comes next. A little later, their song finished, the chorus 
file off to right and left, and the play proper begins. The cur- 
tain rises again disclosing the merchants busy plying their 
trade in the court of the Temple. By the street on the left 
enter the priests and their following, and down the street on 
the other side, with palm-branches and singing come crowds 
escorting Jesus. He is seated upon a little ass, led by John. In 
the second scene Jesus comes to a stand before the traffickers, 
vents his indignation upon them, and finally drives them out 
with a whip. Thereupon he finds himself the idol of the crowd, 
who are rebuked by the priests for their stupidity in following 
him. He then departs. In the third scene the priests and 
Pharisees set an orator to work, and he, being unopposed, 
speedily swings the fickle mob round to his point of view. In 
the fourth scene, the traders appear again, to add their clamour 
to the general outcry against Jesus. Before the second act 
(the conspiracy in the Sanhedrin to get rid of Jesus) the 
tableau takes place of the brothers of Joseph conspiring to sell 
him, preceded by the usual prologue, and accompanied, as 
usual, by the chorus. I cannot, of course, go in detail into the 
question of the text; but, as will be evident when I say that the 
German text occupies some 140 pages of ordinary book size, it 
is @ somewhat free expansion of the Biblical account of 
passion-week. 

Yet, however much any particular scene may be drawn 
out, and added to, it never occurs to the spectator to question 
whether these additions are in the spirit of the original—one 
never doubts that. Take for example the working out of the 
entire Judas theme. The Scribes and Pharisees get the mer- 
chants to lay a complaint before the Sanhedrin, which, after 
discussion, resolves to offer a reward for the apprehension of 
Jesus. Meantime He and His disciples have gone to Bethany. 
There Lazarus, Martha, Mary (identified with Mary Magda- 
lene), the Virgin, Jesus and the twelve are all brought together 
in the house of Simon. Into this scene is imported the saying 
of Peter given in the New Testament on the Mount of Trans- 
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figuration, “It is good for us to be here,” etc. Judas, whose 
common purse is almost empty, becomes very angry at the 
waste of the jar of ointment and says so, earning a rebuke 
from Jesus. Irritated by this, he is frightened in addition by 
Jesus’ description of the coming arrest and crucifixion. After 
a pathetic leave-taking at Bethany, Jesus and the band set out 
for Jerusalem, and, as they go, the mood of Judas sinks lower 
and lower, till all the courage and enthusiasm have oozed out 
of him. Drawing apart from the rest, he moodily weighs his 
chances, and ruefully regards his nearly empty bag, his greed 
coming clearly to view in his monologue. At this psycholo- 
gical moment, the traders come upon him, and finding him in 
the proper frame of mind, prevail upon him to earn the San- © 
hedrin’s reward by showing where his master can be captured 
without noise or tumult. He argues with himself thus: “If 
Jesus be an impostor, I am well quit of him, and rich into the 
bargain—if not, this will bring matters to a head, and precipi- 
tate the Coming of the Kingdom. For, in the latter case, my 
master must resist the violence of his enemies, and as for me” 
(I quote now from the text) “I will cast me down repentant at 
his feet, for he is good. Never have I seen him cast away the 
penitent.” Having thus salved his conscience, he appears be- 
fore the Sanhedrin, makes his promise, and takes his reward: 
the same night he betrays to the enemies of Jesus his Master’s 
retreat in Gethsemane, and the die is cast. His remorse is 
powerfully wrought out in one scene where he forces his way 
into a meeting of the Sanhedrin, and after failing to turn them 
from their purpose of having Jesus put to death, flings the 
thirty pieces of silver on the floor amongst them with his curse, 
and rushes out distraught; and, in another, where he indulges 
in a long soliloquy, finally dragging off his girdle and hanging 
himself on a tree near by. 

Or take the scene of Peter’s denial. His fears are played 
upon by a conversation among the people gathered by the fire, 
who suggest first of all that probably the Nazarene’s followers 
will be seized next, and freely express their opinion that at 
least the fellow who assaulted the servant of the high priest 
should be caught and punished. Peter, overhearing all this, is 
in such a state of terror and unrest before the girl speaks to 
him at all, that he falls quite naturally into the denial of his 
master. Thus in his case, as in that of Judas, the incidents 
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and speeches added to the original are psychologically in keep- 
ing—-they do not violate either unity or probability. 


Besides this amplification of Biblical scenes, and filling 
cut of Biblical characters, which, however, is never overdone 
nor in bad taste, we have the adoption into the play of legends 
such as that of St. Veronica. But the whole play hangs to- 
gether, and it is Daisenberger’s chief claim to grateful remem- 
brance that he should have taken up a play still full of broad 
farce, and in many ways ridiculous, and, by judicious addition 
and excision, have turned it into the dignified artistic unity it 
now is. Though the author has never been canonized, Mr. W. 
PeeStead 1S °Sullty oO a pardonable exaggeration when he calls 
the play the Gospel according to St. Daisenberger. It is almost 
worthy of its transcendent subject. It is simple, reverent, and 
dignified throughout. Some scenes in it stand out in the 
memory with cameo-like distinctness. The scene in the Temple 
Court, when, on a glorious morning of May, the liberated doves 
flew out into the sunlight, and sat preening themselves on the 
stage-roof in the sheer joy of their freedom, against a perfect 
background of blue sky and sunlit snow-peaks. Or the scene 
of the leave-taking at Bethany, where the simplicity of the 
acting was its greatest perfection, and the whole crowded 
audience was visibly and genuinely moved. Or the terrible 
scene when Judas sent the thirty pieces of silver ringing with 
his curse through the hall of the Sanhedrin. A dozen such 
scenes, delicate or rugged, but always completely definite, live 
perfectly clear-cut in the mind. But greater than any or all 
of such impressions was the impression of the play as a whole. 


May I say at once that the impression was wholly rever- 
ent; and, though many good Presbyterians, and others of non- 
Roman persuasion, have, in my hearing, expressed their doubt 
as to the wisdom of producing or witnessing such a perform- 
ance, have even denounced it ‘a priori’ as necessarily blasphe- 
mous, I have never, with a single negligible exception, met 
anyone, who has seen the play, that persisted in such an 
opinion. If the acting has any fault at all, it is the beautiful 
fault of entire simplicity—there is a complete absence of barn- 
storming, or the tricks of half-trained professionalism; the 
people do this thing well because for centuries they have lived 
in the spirit of it. I will venture so far as to say that, because 
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of this, they do it better than any other people could. I could 
conceive of this play being put on by the star professional 
actors of two continents, and being ruined by them. Away 
from its own ecclesiastical and social setting, and from its 
eradle among the Bavarian hills, it would languish and fail; 
but there it is almost perfect. One minor criticism that oc- 
curred to me was that the action might better have ceased with 
the crucifixion ; the Resurrection act, and the Ascension tableau 
jarred on me, and on others, as in some curious way an anti- 
climax. And the music was not so perfect as it might have 
been. Dedler’s simple music suffers in being set for an orches- 
tra of 80, and in the open air, to which the performers are 
exposed, the brass instruments, especially in imperfect wea- 
ther, are apt to overbalance the rest. Besides, it is difficult to 
find in a village of the size a choir and orchestra of the com- 
bined strength of 120, all of whom possess the requisite tech- 
nical skill. With the acting it is different. They are born 
actors, they have centuries of tradition behind them, they live 
their play year in and year out, and they have the intuition of 
reverence in the doing of sacred things. Any irreverence I 
saw was confined to the audience. Americans sat behind me 
in the playhouse who commented audibly and nasally upon the 
performance—one man, apparently mighty in the Scriptures, 
explaining every scene as it went along. During the tense 
approach of Judas to the betrayal, this man struck a hideously 
jarring note with the luminous comment, “Naow, see! he’s 
goin’ to kiss ’im’’; and the rising of the curtain upon a fine 
representation of Leonardo da Vinci’s last supper was saluted 
with a chorus of “Oh, my!” Doubtless our American friends 
were not alone in this indefensible and tasteless breach of 
reverence and good manners. We dealt with these interrup- 
tions so faithfully at the 12 o’clock interval that they left us 
in peace during the afternoon. As for the complete reverence 
of the performers themselves, I can offer no better testimony 
than this, that the impression they made as players was in no 
wise lessened when we found them between the performances 
acting as waiters and servants in the hotels, nor by a mid- 
week visit to the village when the crowd was gone, when the 
mask that is no mask was dropped, when Annas and Joseph of 
Arimathea could be seen in their everyday garb fraternizing 
over a glass of beer in a wayside café, and the Christus, the 
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Virgin, and John, and Judas might be visited in their own 
houses. 

One may ask, by way of reasonable conclusion to such a 
paper as this—apart altogether from any impression the play 
makes upon individuals—““What significance has it for us, and 
what useful function does it fulfil?” 

First of all, it is significant as a survival of mediaeval art, 
though not, as some writers assert, the sole survival, for there 
are others. There has been a Passion Play annually at Selzach 
in Switzerland for over twenty years; but this play was sug- 
gested by, and is largely based upon, the Oberammergau one. 
There is another at Horitz in Bohemia which is older, but of 
which I know nothing beyond that it exists. One which still 
exists at Vorder-Thiersee, in the Tyrol, has a curious history. 
Vorder-Thiersee and Oberandorf lie close together on the 
Bavarian-Tyrolese border, the former in the Tyrol, the latter 
in Bavaria. There was an old play in existence at Oberandorf 
which fell under the Bavarian interdict of 1801-11, and had 
to cease. At this time a severe cattle plague was raging in the 
border district, and the people of Oberandorf did their utmost 
to secure the removal of the embargo on their play, but with- 
out success. The people of Vorder-Thiersee, feeling that some 
such pious observance as the play might produce for the beasts 
of their district the deliverance that had been wrought for men 
at Oberammergau, bought over the rights of the play and the 
play itself from their neighbours across the border, and have 
used them ever since. Beginning in 1803, they gave the play 
annually for a time, but the interval between performances 
gradually lengthened till in 1855 it became a decennial event, 
and has so continued. Since 1873, when the text was revised, 
judging from an article in the Century Magazine, the play has 
become a curiously exact parallel to the Oberammergau one. 
To such an extent is this the case that it is difficult to avoid 
the suspicion of borrowing. So strange is the parallel, even 
in matters of pure accident, that in 1895 John was played by 
a boy of 19, and Judas was the father of the Virgin. To com- 
plete the coincidence, Vorder-Thiersee and Oberammergau are 
about equidistant from Munich. Up to the end of last century 
and doubtless since, there is abundant evidence of the exist- 
ence of Passion Plays in Spain and Italy. In the Val d’Arran, 
on the Arragonese frontier, there is one in which Christ ap- 
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pears fainting under the burden of his cross, and is set upon 
by the populace and beaten in good earnest. In Italy, in many 
cases, these plays have degenerated into ludicrous puppet- 
shows, which degrade the Passion story to the level of a Punch 
ard Judy show. We need dwell no longer on these survivals; 
they deprive the Oberammergau play of the chill distinction of 
being sole survivor; but they do not share its widespread in- 
fluence, and it has the distinction of being the only Passion 
Play left which appeals on any large scale to the popular — 
imagination. : 

Moreover, it brings before us, in-a fashion so realistic that 
nothing else can quite equal it, the tremendous miracle which 
Christianity wrought in the transforming of the western 
world. The story of Christ’s cross and passion, his resurrection 
and ascension, has been a familiar tale for 1900 years, and 
though the Church has always insisted on his Humanity, and 
his essential likeness to the children of men, yet we cannot but 
view him in the light of the labours of men like Origen and 
Athanasius, Augustine, Luther and Calvin. Though we know 
he was a despised Nazarene, a Galilean carpenter, an outlaw 
rejected and persecuted by the authorities of his time and 
nation, and that he finally died the most disgraceful death 
possible to a malefactor, and though we try to imagine him 
thus, we find that we cannot, in our imagination, quite divest 
him of the glory of his Divinity. The metaphysics, the theo- 
logy, the worship and the adoration of nineteen centuries come 
inevitably between us and the human figure of the Master as 
he lived among men, and, throwing back into the picture of 
his life on earth the halo that subsequent ages have cast about 
him, we see him, not so much a man as the Divine glory taber- 
nacled in human flesh, and so we lose a true sense of the stu- 
pendous miracle wrought by his life, and teaching, and death. 
What I have said of the Master applies also in a lesser degree 
to the disciples. But here, in the Passion Play, we do see the 
Galilean working man and his company of simple villagers and 
fishermen, and it is great gain. They are idealized to some 
extent—it could hardly be otherwise; but we see them as they 
actually were, more clearly through this medium than we could 
through any other, and having seen them buffeted, persecuted, 
the prey of human weaknesses, and the scorn of the populace, 
we reach a new conception of the great wonder of Christianity, 
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wherein God used the weak things of the world to confound 
the strong. 

Again, the play gives us some notion of the methods used 
by the Catholic Church to keep this mighty transformation 
alive in the popular mind. When the Reformation in general, 
but Calvinism in especial, revolted against the abuses of the 
Roman Church, they naturally sought another extreme, and 
lost much that was useful in repudiating much that was in- 
jurious. We are too shy, in Calvinistic lands generally, of a 
certain fine sensationalism—I do not use the word in its hack- 
neyed sense—of which the Catholics well know how to make 
use. They know how to sensationalize the Christian religion, 
to make it vivid and realistic and living in the eyes of their 
people; and, in losing this, we have lost what not even John 
McNeill nor Billy Sunday nor the methods of theSalvationArmy 
can do more than parody. Wecan mediate our Christian teach- 
ing—none better—to the ear in eloquent sermon, dignified 
prayer, fine music, and the splendid literature of the Bible, 
though even of some of these many Protestants are distrust- 
ful; but we never think of presenting Christianity to the eye 
as the Catholics, for example, do in their Christmas ser- 
vices. Iam not arguing the merits or demerits of the question; 
all I wish to bring out is that here we discard something that 
Catholics find useful, and this I will say, that if we can use 
plastic and pictorial art, the arts of music and speech and 
literature to buttress our Christian faith, why should we dis- 
card dramatic art entirely? Please do not misunderstand me. 
I do not think that the vulgarly commercialized drama whith 
finds for itself appropriate expression in musical comedy, 
problem plays, picture shows and polite vaudeville so called, 
could ever touch the passion of Jesus Christ without defiling 
it. I do not think, as I have already said, that even the finest 
professional actors could do this thing; it is only among God- 
fearing, simple, homely villagers such as the people of Ober- 
ammergau, with the same sort of tradition behind them, that 
such a thing could even be contemplated. And, when we con- 
sider the technical difficulties. of individual acting, or of the 
massing and grouping and handling of the crowds of 300 or 
400 which sometimes appear on the stage, how wonderfully 
well, on the whole, it is done! Can you imagine any Protestant 
village of 1,600 people taking up a play which requires over 
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400 men, 50 women, and 200 children as actors, which has 125 
speaking parts, which needs a chorus of 40, and an orchestra 
of 80, which calls for the preparation of a vast amount of 
dresses and scenery, which presents a very difficult problem in 
business and stage managing, and which deals with the central 
theme of all history, and doing it justice? If such a village 
could be found, do you think it would remain unspoiled? Is-it 
to the credit of Protestantism that you cannot imagine this? 

And it must be said‘that, in Oberammergau, the people 
are still unspoiled. In spite of the popularity of the play which 
brings them an invasion of 200,000 strangers every year the 
play takes place, in spite of the fact that in the years between 
the performances many of the villagers take situations abroad 
in order to gain the linguistic equipment necessary for dealing 
with the cosmopolitan and polyglot crowd which visits the vil- 
lage on these occasions, even if the member of chorus who 
served in our hotel had been three years in York, and spoke 
almost perfect English, and even if Sebastian Bierling, her 
cousin, who played St. John, had been to school in Winnipeg, 
and these were but two out of many; yet the spirit of the place 
never seems to be shaken from them, and contact for years 
with outside commercialism does not canker their simple, 
kindly, reverent souls. To them, the visitor from outside is 
not so much a tourist to be fleeced as a friend to be welcomed. 
We were received like children home for a visit; and the ability 
to talk a little German was an unfailing passport to their good 
graces. In spite of all that may be said to the contrary, and 
has been said in print and in private, I do not think the charge 
can be substantiated that the village is commercialized. What 
are the facts? After all expenses are paid—and the expenses 
of a piece involving 700 actors are necessarily heavy—one- 
third of the surplus goes to the community, and two-thirds to 
the players. The community’s share—which in 1900 came to 
£16,000—is spent on municipal work. For example, the bed 
of the Ammer has been deepened and straightened, thus doing 
away to some extent with the floods which used to devastate 
the village in the spring. The loss in picturesqueness is more 
than compensated by the gain in public safety. Money has also 
been spent on rebuilding the theatre, on the hospital, on the 
school, the roads, and so forth. The players themselves, dur- 
ing the period they spend in rehearsal, receive a weekly wage 
equivalent to what they would have earned at their trade, and 
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all this is a charge upon subsequent profits. For purposes of 
profit-sharing, they are divided into classes, according to the 
relative importance of their parts, and each member of each 
class receives the same amount. Anton Lang, as a member of 
the first class, received £70 in 1900. To make £70 once in ten 
years is a poor commercial return for all the labour necessary 
to do justice to the part of Christus; £7 a year for the principal 
actor surely relieves the play from any charge of financial 
speculation, and shows it for what it is—a labour of love. The 
village enjoys its brief four months’ season once in ten years; 
and my experience was that quite good board and lodging could 
be obtained in the respectable hotels for 10m.—less than two 
and one-half dollars—a day. A people forced to submit year 
by year to the summer charges of the Trossachs or of the 
Rocky Mountain Hotels can scarcely cast a stone at the com- 
mercialism of these villagers. They have one chance in ten 
years to grind the face of the heretic and unbeliever, but they 
do not seize it. The score of the music had not up to 1910 
been published for sale, though such a step might reasonably 
be expected to yield large profits. It may be that the persistent 
attentions of outsiders as displayed in the cinematograph re- 
production of the play which can now be witnessed and in 
other things of that sort, will spoil the people in the end; but 
up to 1910 it was not so. 

The village and the people and the play yet remain as they 
have been—unspoiled, kindly, homely, reverent—a notable 
survival of mediaevalism, and the better methods of the Roman 
Church; they display very vividly the suffering human Christ, 
and his disciples as yet unbeatified, and so they serve to make 
us understand the miracle of Christ’s transformation of the 
world. They display in its finest form the secret of the sensa- 
tionalism used by the Roman Church to keep the sense of this 
miracle alive. They affect us, when we go to see them, like a 
snatch of some old folk-song, like the sound of distant evening 
bells over placid reaches of water, like the sight of torn clouds, 
and the sound of rushing winds among snow-peaks—pathos and 
passion, lyric and tragedy are in them. 

Here, we may feel in these days, is a manifestation of a 
Germany too long unfamiliar, which, throttled now by the soul- 
less efficiency of the Prussian machine, will rise again into 
new fullness of life, and bring that people once more into the 
community of Christian civilization. JOHN DALL. 


NATURAL MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 


THE YEAR AND ITS LIMITATIONS. 


In considering the length and limitations of the year it 
becomes necessary that we at first define the word year so as 
to know exactly what is meant when we speak of it. 

A year is the length of time taken by the earth to make 
one revolution about the sun, starting from some indicated 
point in its orbit, and returning to the same point again. That 
the point should be fixed in space is not an element of the 
definition, for it is doubtful if we can know anything about 
absolute fixity in space. It is enough that the point should be 
of sufficient prominence in the theory of planetary motion to 
make it a point of importance. 

Astronomers define three different years, or rather three 
kinds of year depending upon the particular points taken. 
And over and above these there is the calendar or practical or 
civil year, that is, the year used in and for the practical pur- 
poses of life. This last, although derived from one of the 
defined years, is variable in length and is not strictly definable. 

The three years defined are not of equal importance from 
the point of view here set forth, and the first two that we shall 
consider are of very little importance except to the astronomer. 


Anomalistic Y ear.—On page 82 in conjunction with the dia- 
gram, we have an explanation of what is meant by the earth 
being in perihelion at a and in aphelion at z. Either of these 
points may be taken as a point for defining a year. 

Now the line joining the points a and z passes through the 
sun at S and is known as the line of apsides or the apsis line. 
The angle between the direction of this line and that of the 
sun at any time is called the sun’s anomaly at that time. Thus, 
with the earth at a or in perihelion the sun’s anomaly is zero, 
and with the sun at b its anomaly is the angle bSa, ete. 

Hence the anomalistic year is the length of time taken by 
the earth to go from the perihelion around to the perihelion 
again; or, for the sun, apparently, to go from any given 
anomaly to the same anomaly again. The perihelion point is 
taken as the point of reference, and the anomalistic year 
begins when the earth is in perihelion, which in the present 
year of our Lord is not far from the first of January. 

The sun’s angular diameter, as seen from earth, is a 
function of the sun’s distance from the earth, and as this 
angular diameter is easily measured, the variations in the 
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sun’s distance are easily determined. So it is quite a possible 
and practicable operation to find when the sun is nearest the 
earth, or when the earth is in perihelion, and accordingly 
when the anomalistic year begins. 

In this way it has been discovered that the perihelion 
point a is not a fixed point in relation to the general positions 
of the stars, but that the apsis line has a slow progressive 
movement, that is, a rotation in the same direction as that in 
which the earth moves in its orbit. 

In this manner the length of the anomalistice year has been 
found to be 365.2595 days. 


The Siderial Year. The siderial year has no intimate 
connection with the siderial day or with siderial time, and it 
is usually defined with a star as a fixed point—thus a siderial 
year is the length of time required by the sun, in its apparent 
annual motion about the earth, to go from a given star around 
to the same star again. 

But, as pointed out before, the stars instead of being at 
rest, have each its proper motion so that siderial years deter- 
mined from a number of different stars might not be alto- 
gether consistent with one another. This difficulty is to be 
overcome by either finding a star which is absolutely at rest— 
a difficult if not an impossible undertaking—or finding the 
proper motion of some individual star, and then allowing for 
this motion when determining through this star the length of 
the siderial year. 

To give some idea as to how this may be done, let us 
suppose that there are two stars affected with the same, or 
about the same, linear proper motion, and that one of these 
stars is ten times as distant as the other. Then the angular 
motion of the near star would be ten times as great as that 
of the distant one, so that we have the proper motion of the 
near star to within one-tenth of its true value. And as all 
these motions are exceedingly small when taken for a single 
year, and as such observations can be repeated at liberty with 
stars very much more distant than our supposed one, the 
proper motions of all the nearer and brighter stars may be 
determined to within very close limits. The length of the 
siderial year is thus found to be 865.2567 days, which is 
0.0028 days, or about 4 minutes shorter than the anomalistic 
year. 
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It may be said in passing that the only use of the siderial 
year is to act as a basal period of time in fixing quantitatively 
the progression of the perihelion and the retrogression of the 
equinox, or, as it is generally called, the precession of the 
equinox. 


The Equinoctial or Tropical Year. As its name indicates, 
this year has a relation to the equinoxes, and the point of 
reference here taken, in order to fix the length of the year, is 
the vernal equinox, or the first point of Aries, see page 94). 
So that the Tropical year may be defined as the time taken 
by the sun, in its apparent revolution about the earth, to pass 
from the vernal equinox around to the vernal equinox again. 


This is the period of time popularly known as the year, 
and its importance is manifest in all our seasonal relations. 
And whatever may take place upon this earth—whether there 
be peace or war, famine or bounteous plenty, happiness or 
misery—as long as the sun continues to shine and the earth 
to move in its wonted course, the orderly procession of the 
seasons will never fail. 


Long before man came upon the scene, the great con- 
tinents, with the smaller islands of the seas, have been cheered 
by the revivifying influence of spring, have basked in the 
warmth of the growing summer season, have yielded their 
fruits to the brown and ripening autumn, and have in due 
time put on the winding sheet of winter. And these things 
will endure even though man and all his works should perish. 
In very early times, when possessed of the crudest of astrono- 
mical ideas, and when such things as perihelia and anomalies 
and siderial years were unknown, man found it necessary, in 
some way, to connect the length of his year with the orderly 
return of seed-time and harvest, for these latter things are 
mainly dependent upon the varying positions of the sun in 
relation to the equinoxes. That is to say that he found it 
necessary to establish in some way, however crude, an approxi- 
mation to the length of the tropical year. 


The problem of finding the true length of this year has 
been a problem of the ages, and although attempts at its solu- 
tion must have begun with almost the beginning of man’s 
intelligence, its complete solution has been attained to in only 
comparatively modern times. 
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It is sufficient to say here that this complete solution has 
shown that, at the present time, the length of the equinoctial 
or tropical year is 365.2422 days, and that it is thus 20 minutes 
and 53 seconds shorter than the anomalistic year. Moreover, 
it is highly probable that this length may vary to the extent 
of a second or so in a century. 

Having stated the problem of the length of the tropical 
year and given the results obtained, we next go on to consider 
the means employed in the solution. 


THE YEAR. 


Although the tropical year and the seasons are so inti- 
mately connected together as not to be separated, yet it is not 
practicable to determine the length of the year, or its begin- 
ning, or its end, by any reasonable amount of observation upon 
the course of the seasons. The phenomenon of “ winter 
lingering in the lap of spring” and others of like kind are too 
numerous to allow of any exact fixing of the beginning of a 
season by means of the weather or anything depending 
thereon; and we are finally compelled to resort to the motions 
of the sun in order to get definite results. 

Thus, the mean sun(p. 84), in its apparent annual course 
about the earth, passes through the equinoxes and the solstices 
—the equinoxes being the points where the ecliptic crosses the 
celestial equator, and the solstices being the points in the 
ecliptic farthest distant from the equator, one being north and 
the other south of the equator. 

Then, in the northern hemisphere, spring begins when the 
centre of the mean sun is at the first point of Aries, or the 
vernal equinox. About three months after this, swmmer be- 
gins, the centre of the mean sun having arrived at the summer, 
or northern, solstice. This is the first point of the constellation 
Cancer in the conventional zodiac. 

After another three months the centre of the mean sun 
arrives at the auctumnal equinox, and the season of autumn 
commences. This is the first point in the constellation Libra. 
Going on for another three months the centre of the mean sun 
arrives at the winter solstice, or the first point of the constel- 
lation Capricornus, in the conventional zodiac, and winter 
begins. In another three months the sun returns to the vernal 
equinox ,and the year is completed. 
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Thus, the seasons and their limitations are absolutely 
defined by the motion of the sun, and these definitions are 
exact, no matter what may be the character of the prevailing 
weather in any season or in any part of it. And all agricul- 
tural and horticultural operations are naturally carried out in 
dependence upon the seasons as now defined. 

To observe and measure the apparent motion of the sun 
as for six months it moves from the summer to the winter 
solstice, and for six months‘moves in the opposite direction, 1s 
easy enough for modern astronomers armed with all necessary 
telescopes, measuring instruments of all kinds, and other 
paraphernalia for the purpose. 

But it was different with the pioneer of four or five 
thousand years ago, when astronomy was in its infancy, when 
the only telescope employed was built upon the ground and had 
to serve the purpose of both observatory and temple, and when 
the sundial and the clepsydra furnished the only means of 
counting the smaller intervals of time. And yet these pioneers 
succeeded, in a very ingenious manner, in keeping count of 
their years and confining them to the four seasons. 

Even a superficial observer must notice that in the north- 
ern hemisphere—and where not necessary to do otherwise we 
shall confine ourselves to this hemisphere—the sun comes 
northward in the summer time, and moves away to the south 
in winter, the whole extent of the excursion being about 47°, 
or more exactly 23° 27’ on each side of the equator. Anda 
little careful observation will show that, with our present divi- 
sion of the year into months, the sun rises and sets farthest 
north of the equator about June 23rd, and farthest south of 
the equator about December 21st. 

And as the seasons and the length of the tropical year are 
determined by these solar excursions, we have, in them, a 
proper and convenient index of the passing years. 

These results are illustrated in the accompanying diagram 
where the horizontal straight line denotes the eastern horizon 
as seen over a level plain. 
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The positions of the sun, at rising, are shown by small 
circles for about the 21st day of each month, from December 
to June, with the sun going northwards, and from June to 
December, southward, the northward motion being repre- 
sented above the line and the southward motion below it. 

Now let A be the point in the horizon at which the sun 
rises on some particular day. Then, if the year consisted of a 
whole number of days, one year afterwards the sun would rise 
exactly at the point A again. But because the year is not a 
whole number of days, the sun would not rise exactly at A 
when the year came around. But we now know that the error 
in one year would be slightly less than one-fourth of the sun’s 
daily motion, and that by the accumulation of errors the dis- 
crepancy would tend to right itself after a series of years. 

Thus, by counting the days from that upon which the sun 
rose at A when going northward, to that in which the sun rose 
nearest to A when going northward the next time, we would 
get the length of the tropical year to the nearest whole number 
of days. The error would correct itself by adding an addi- 
tional day to the year when required, and it is therefore not 
accumulative. | 

This will be considered more fully under the calendar or 
civil year. 

This method, however, although connecting the seasons 
with the year in perpetuity, could not give us the true length 
of the year unless by averaging a very large number of the 
yearly results so obtained. 

Observations of this kind could readily be carried on by 
setting a number of stakes on an extended plain, or by other- 
wise permanently marking out a line, directed to A, or to any 
practicable point on the eastern horizon, if the sun’s rising is 
to be observed, and to the western horizon if the setting is to 
be observed. 

The ancient Egyptians, among other early people, em- 
ployed this method of getting at the length of the year and of 
connecting the year with the seasons. But to the ancient 
Egyptians the sun, the moon, and many of the bright and sig- 
nificant stars, Were gods, or in a way represented gods. Thus 
it appears on good authority that the rising sun, the bringer 
in of the morning and the light, and the extinguisher of the 
stars, was Horus. The sun in his strength and brightness, 
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when high in the heavens, or at noon, was the great god Ra; 
and the setting sun, when leaving the world of the living and 
going down to cheer for a while the underworld of the dead, 
was Osiris. So that to these people astronomy and religion 
were, to a great extent, one and the same thing, and the priest 
was at the same time the administrator of all religious cere- 
monies and the astronomer. 

And instead of depending on anything so frail and com- 
monplace as stakes to line out the position of the rising or the 
setting sun, they built huge and wonderfully complex temples 
with long and narrow axes directed to some desirable point of 
the horizon, and through which the sun’s rays might pass into 
the holy of holies, at rising or at setting, on certain days only 
as determined by the particular orientation of the temple. 

Of these grand old temples, the work of a giant-nation of 
builders, little now remains but masses of ruins, their useful- 
ness gone and their religious ceremonies living only in ancient 
history, while a few of their titanic monoliths have been 
scattered throughout the world to form interesting ornaments 
for strange cities. | 

The following illustration is a perspective view of the 
temple of Amen-Ra at Karnak, in upper Egypt, which, when 
in its glory, was probably the greatest structure ever reared 
by the hands of man, and which now forms the most extensive 
ruin in the world. 
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Rome. It was oriented to the setting sun at the summer sol- 
stice, presumably because the western horizon offered the 
better view. 

The next illustration is of a plan of the temple, in which 
the open axis, throttled down by numerous narrow passages 
between pylons and columns so as to prevent the passing of 
extraneous rays, is clearly shown. At S is a double row of 
sphinxes, and at the proper time the rays from the setting 
sun—which in Egypt shines from a cloudless and mistless 
sky—threaded their way through the long narrow axis and 
fell upon the altar P in the holy of holies, and indicated to the 
attending priest that the sun had arrived at the summer 
solstice. 





In regard to the method of accommodating the year to 
the seasons as now described, it may be worth while to make 
a few remarks. 

The apparent movement of the sun from north to south 
and back again is harmonic in character, so that it is slowest, 
coming to rest for a moment in fact, at the solstices, and great- 
est at the equinoxes. As a consequence the sun’s rays, when 
at a solstice, might penetrate into the holy of holies for several 
days in succession, while they could not do so for more than a 
couple of days, at most, in a temple oriented to the equinox. 

It appears then that temples oriented to a solstice were 
much more uncertain in their determination of the particular 
day of the solstice, than one oriented to the equinox would be 
in regard to the particular day of the equinox. 

Why the great temple of Karnak was oriented to a solstice 
we do not know; possibly on account of the lay of the country, 
or for some reason connected with the religion of the people. 
Some temples are known to have been oriented to the equinox, 
as was Solomon’s temple, according to Josephus. 

However, either case would give results sufficiently close 
for agricultural and sacrificial purposes, and, as said before, 
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the error, whatever it may be in any particular year, cannot 
amount to over a couple or three days at most, and it is not 
accumulative. 

Although the orientation of a temple to a solstice may 
have served its intended purpose for some centuries after its 
builders had passed away, yet owing to the slow secular change 
by which the obliquity of the ecliptic is decreasing in amount, 
the extent of the sun’s annual oscillation was, and still is, 
growing less from century to century, and after a few thous- 
and years the sun’s rays would no longer be able to penetrate 
the axis of the temple, which would therefore lose its astrono- 
mical value. 

Temples oriented to the equinox would undergo no change 
in their astronomical value, and those to any other point might 
be only slightly affected. 

So that whatever may have been the reason for orienta- 
tion to a solstice, it was the worst of all orientations that could 
be made, and this for two reasons, that it was more uncertain 
in its indications, and it was sure to fail after a considerable 
lapse of time. 

Any individual temple could give, at most, only two points 
or periods in the year, and if oriented to a solstice, only one 
period, which would naturally be taken as the beginning of the 
new year. 

But the early Egyptians, as well as other people, found it 
necessary to divide the year into parts or seasons just as we 
do. For, some phenomena, such as the rising of the Nile, was 
to them of such vital importance, that it was seemly to cele- 
brate it by some religious ceremony. And all such matters 
had to be arranged and prepared for by the priest-astronomer. 

This division of the year into certain seasons could have 
been done by orienting temples to different points, as required, 
within the limits of the sun’s annual oscillation, and it is quite 
possible that some of the many temples scattered over the 
country may have been so oriented. 

But this pioneer people had another method of solving 
this latter problem, and this we proceed to describe. 

The sun, in its apparent annual journey about the earth, 
passes from west to east among the stars in the vicinity of its 
path. So that a star that is east of the sun by a small amount 
to-day will be west of the sun after a few days. 
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Now when a star is east of the sun it rises after the sun, 
and is lost, or unseen, in the surrounding brightness of the sky. 
But when it is west of the sun, but not far distant, the star 
rises a little before the sun and may, if it be a bright star, be 
seen to rise in the morning dawn just before sunrise. 

In this latter case the star is said to rise heliacally. As 
there are several bright stars in the vicinity of the ecliptic, or 
sun’s apparent path in the heavens, the year can be divided 
into periods and seasons, with considerable accuracy, by ob- 
serving the heliacal rising of these stars as, one after another, 
they take their places in the order of rotation. 

And as it was the business of the priest to watch for the 
dawn and the rising sun, it was his business also to detect the 
first glimmer of a heliacally rising star as it preceded the sun 
and rose in the brightening dawn. 

This very natural method of indicating the coming in of 
various seasons was in use among many nations of the past, 
and continual references to it are to be found in ancient 
classical writings. 

But this usage of appealing to the stars necessarily intro- 
duced, into the count, time as measured by the siderial year. 
And, as the siderial year is longer than the tropical year by 
about 21 minutes, the season as determined by the heliacal 
rising of a star became later from year to year, and after a 
time became so far out that the star was abandoned in favor 
of some other that suited the purpose better. 

And some of the heliacal risings referred to in the writ- 
ings of Vergil bear evidence of having been adopted at a date 
fully 2000 years before Vergil’s day. 

And such references are often to be looked upon as being 
traditional rather than of any practical use at the time in 
which the author lived and wrote. 

Ancient Egypt, as far as pure astronomy was concerned, 
was badly handicapped by the circumstances—first, that the 
subject was in the hands of the priests and was a part of their 
priestly education, and that it was, in consequence, surrounded 
and filled to overflowing with crude religious ideas and 
numerous religious forms and ceremonies, calculated not so 
much to teach the people anything as to awe and impress them 
with the power and importance of the priesthood. And, 
second, that their only telescopes—or what took the place of 
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telescopes—were temples, built even more for mysteries and 

occult ceremonies than for real astronomical observations. 
And one must be impressed with the great number of 
small chambers and pillared halls to be seen in the plan of 
their greatest temple, while only the axis served any astrono- 
mical purpose as far as we can see. 

Observation on a heavenly body by such a telescope could 
be carried out only when the body was on the horizon, that is 
either at rising or at setting, and even then only when the 
temple had a proper orientation. 

Hence the repeated references and invocations to the 
horizon, and the double horizon meaning the eastern and the 
western horizons. 

It was only after astronomy threw off the nightmare of 
theology, which had so long held it in bondage, and became 
free to follow and discuss its theories in its own way, that 
possibilities opened up to it of becoming an independent sci- 
ence. And these possibilities being established it soon began 
to forge ahead. 

Except for special reasons, the heavenly bodies are not, 
to-day, observed upon the horizon, but rather when high in the 
heavens. And mammoth telescopes capable of being directed 
to every point in the visible sky are to be found in every well 
equipped astronomical observatory. 

With the appliances of modern astronomy it is not diffi- 
cult to find a close approximation to the length of the tropical 
year. But, of course, it must be borne in mind that accuracy 
in result follows only laborious and painstaking accuracy in 
observation. 

We shall briefly explain here how the position of an 
equinox may be found—for the sun occupies a tropical year in 
passing from an equinox to the same equinox again. 

In the figure, let the hori- 
zontal line Hq represent a part | 
of the celestial equator near a 
node, and let Hc represent the 
ecliptic crossing the equator 
at A, the ascending node. 

Now as it is not probable that the sun will be at the node 
exactly at noon, let s be the sun’s position at the noon before 
it reaches the node, and s’ be its position at the following noon. 
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Then sm is the sun’s declination at the first noon consid- 
ered, and s’m’ is its declination at the next noon, and both of 
these can be observed and measured quite accurately by 
means of the transit instrument. 

Denote these declinations by § and 8’ respectively. Then 
we have, from similar triangles, the relation— 

mA :mm'=sm :sm-+s’m’, or § : 6-+0’. 
. mA Sy 24 hrseassincey7 = 24.hrs. 

The following will serve as an illustration. 

On Mar. 20th, 1882, the declination of the sun at noon was 
observed to be 0° 4’ 53” south and on the 21st at noon the de- 
clination was 0° 18’ 49” north. 

Here 8=293”, 8’=1129" 5-++8’=1422”. 


and mA = 793 x 24 = AY SOM 43": 
1422 

That is to say that in the year 1882 the sun was at the 
ascending node at 4’ 56” 33* p.m. on Mar. 20th. 

And thus for any year we can find, by direct observation, 
the time when the sun arrives at the ascending node, and hence 
the length of the tropical year. 

For finding the mere length of the year it matters very 
little whether we consider the true sun or the mean sun. But 
if we are in search of the beginning of the year—assuming it 
to begin when the mean sun arrives at the vernal equinox—it 
is necessary to reduce the observations on the true sun so as 
to apply them to the mean sun. 


THE CIVIL OR CALENDAR YEAR. 


As we have already seen, the tropical year does not con- 
sist of a whole number of days, and as far as we know the 
length of the year is incommensurable with that of the day. 

But the calendar or civil year, or that year which is regis- 
tered in the calendar and according to which all business and 
commercial matters are carried on, must begin with the begin- 
ning of a day and must consist of a whole number of days. For 
it would be very confusing—too much so to be permitted in 
practice—to have one year begin at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
say, and the following year begin at 1.30 in the afternoon, etc. 

And this is what would take place if we tried to measure 
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the year in terms of its true length, and without any reference 
as to what time in the day it should begin or end. 

It follows, then, that if the calendar year is to be kept 
from wandering too far from the tropical year the calendar 
years cannot be all of the same length, and that as we count 
the calendar years as each consisting of a whole number of 
days, some calendar years must differ from others by a whole 
day, at least. 

How and when these changes or corrections are to be 
applied, so as to keep the calendar and the tropical years as 
near together as possible, is our problem. 

The ancient Egyptians, from the very nature of their 
usage, in making one year end and another begin when the sun 
arrived at the summer solstice, and giving no special attention 
to the particular number of days in the year so determined, 
found no difficulty in keeping the calendar year and the tropi- 
cal year near together, as the necessary lengthening or short- 
ening of the year was automatically effected whenever re- 
quired. 

But with all early people who endeavored to count their 
years solely as containing a certain number of days, there has 
been difficulty and sometimes confusion, arising principally - 
from not knowing the exact length of the tropical year. 

In counting their year by days, however, the Egyptians 
had a system quite peculiar to themselves. They knew that 
there were 365 whole days in a year, and so they established a 
year of 365 days. 

But, as we have seen, the tropical year consists 0f365.2422 
days, and .2422 is contained in 865.2422 about 1508 times. So 
that the beginning, or the New Year’s day, of this Egyptian 
year, occurring every 365 days, came in by about 5’ 49” too 
early each year, and therefore ran through the whole range of 
the seasons in 1508 years. 

Instead of the number 1508 the Egyptians adopted 1460, 
which would seem to indicate that they assumed 3651, days as 
the length of the tropical year. 

This term of 1460 years was the great year, or the Sothic 
year, the latter name coming from the Egyptian term for the 
dog-star, or Sirius, which is the brightest fixed star in the 
heavens and which played an important part in the ancient 
system by its heliacal risings. ie 
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The Sothic year was a valuable arrangement for fixing 
dates, as two years having the same number in different Sothic 
years could not be less than 1460 years apart, and therefore 
could not well be confused with one another. And it is said 
that the Egyptians valued their calendar so highly that the 
priests exacted an oath from every new Pharaoh that he would 
not change the calendar. 

Leaving the further consideration of this part of our sub- 
ject until we come to the division of the year into months, we 
go on to investigate and see what is necessary to be done to 
keep the calendar year as near as possible to the tropical. For 
this purpose we may assume, at the beginning, that these years 
will never differ by more than a-single day. For whenever 
this happens it would be corrected by adding on or dropping off 
a day, as the case may require. 

The tropical year contains an excess of 0.2422 days over 
the calendar one, and whenever this excess accumulates so as 
to exceed one day, a day must be added to the calendar year. 

We must then divide 2422 by 10,000, and find the con- 
vergents by the method of continued fractions. 

A very close convergent is found to be 8/33, which means 
that the annual excess of .2422 days will amount to 8 days in 
83 years; and we may now prove this by multiplying 0.2422 by 
33. The result differs from 8 days by less than eleven minutes. 

Now 33 being an inconvenient period, we may do as 
follows :— 

Multiply both 33 and 8 by 3 1/33 and we get 100, and 
24 8/33 respectively. One hundred is certainly a convenient 
period, and 8/33 is nearly equal to 14. 

So that we may take 100 and 2414, for our numbers, and 
we find that the excess amounts approximately to 2414, days in 
100 years. 

The calendar authorized by Julius Caesar and known as 
the Julian calendar, adds on one day to every fourth year, 
counting from zero, and therefore adds on 25 days in 100 years. 
So that in this calendar every year evenly divisible by four is a 
leap year and contains 366 days, while every year not so divi- 
sible is a common year containing 365 days. 

This arrangement is certainly very simple, but, as is 
readily seen from the foregoing calculations, it adds on three- 
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fourths of a day too much in each century, or three days too 
much in 400 years. 

This excess, small as it is, amounts to 11 days in 1500 
years, and when uncorrected causes the equinox to travel 
backwards among the days of the month. 

Thus at the time of the Council of Nice in 325 A.D. the 
equinox fell upon the 21st of March, whereas by the year 1582 
it had receded 11 days and had gone back to the 10th of March. 

In order to prevent this wandering of the equinox, and to 
restore it to its former date ‘two things were necessary—first, 
to make such a correction in the Julian mode as to prevent the 
excess of 3 days in 400 years, and second, to drop out 11 days 
from the current count of time. 

These changes were decreed, upon the advice of astrono- 
mers, by Pope Gregory XIII, and the calendar so reformed is 
known as the Gregorian calendar. 

In the year 1582 it was decreed that thereafter the full 
centuries—which according to the Julian calendar were leap 
years—should be leap years only when the century number is 
evenly divisible by 4. Thus 1600 was a leap year while 1700, 
1800, 1900 were common years. This takes from the Julian 
count exactly 3 days in 400 years, as required for the correction 
of the calendar. 

And then to restore the date of the equinox it was decreed 
that the day following the fourth of October in that year 
should be counted as the 15th of October. This brought the 
equinox forwards to the 20th of March, but it dropped out only 
10 days instead of 11 days, as it should have done, so that the 
equinox now oscillates between the 20th and the 21st of March. 

These changes came into force at once in all Roman 
Catholic countries, but they were not accepted in Great Britain 
until the year 1752, by which time the error had amounted to 
an additional day. In 1752 an act was passed by the British 
Parliament making the Gregorian calendar the legal one, and 
ordering that the day following the 2nd of September in that 
year should be called the 14th of September, so as to bring the 
count into agreement with that of those countries which had 
already adopted the Gregorian calendar. 

It will be remembered that the ratio upon which we have 
been working, that of 2414, days in 100 years, is only a close 
approximation. To find its error and the means of correcting 
it, if necessary, we may do as follows :— 
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Assuming the excess of the tropical year over 365 days to 
be 0.24224 days, as given in the best works on astronomy, we 
have the excess for 400 years as 96.896 days. 

But 400 years, by the Gregorian system, contains 97 leap 
years, and therefore accounts for 97 days. 


Hence the Gregorian calendar adds on too much by 0.104 
days in 400 years, or 1.04 days in 4000 years. 

To correct this very small error it is proposed that the 
full thousands of years—which by the Gregorian system would 
all be leap years—-should be counted as leap years only when 
the number of the thousand is not divisible evenly by 4. Thus, 
2000, and 3000 will be leap years, but 4000 will not be. 

The accuracy of the Gregorian calendar is wonderful when 
you consider that it was devised in the 16th century, and that 
by its usage the equinox would vary from a fixed place in the 
year by only one day in four thousand years. 

The proposed correction for a day in so long a period as 
4000 years need scarcely to be taken into consideration. For 
it is quite possible that changes in the rate of precession of the 
equinox during so long a term may require some other cor- 
rection, if any, as it must be accepted that there is nothing 
fixed or invariable in the Universe except its laws. 

Before leaving this part of our subject it may be well to 
refer to the views of a writer who holds that the adoption of 
the Gregorian calendar was of doubtful advantage, because, 
according to his opinion, it would have been better to adhere 
to one fixed system which had been in use for nearly sixteen 
hundred years, than to change to a new system that would 
prove a stumbling block in the chronology of the future. 

From this view we totally dissent. For we believe that it 
is immensely more important to man and his usages that the 
civic year be kept as close as possible to the equinoxes and the 
seasons, than that the equinox should be allowed to drift 
through the months to satisfy the requirements of an easy 
chronology. 


For we must remember that man lives in the present and 
has some interest in the near future, while the past, however 
valuable it may be as an index of the future, is forever fixed 
and out of our control. We may improve upon what is and 
what is to come but we cannot improve that which is past. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE YEAR. 


The seasons divide the year into four parts—spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter—but these parts are not equal 
to one another. The reason of this will be readily seen from 
the accompanying diagram, which represents the earth’s orbit 
with the sun at a focus. P denotes the perihelion point and 
PA the apsis line. The line of equinoxes is represented by = 
and that of solstices by % vs. Then it is readily seen that the 
orbital distance from ~ to ° is less than from Y around to =, 
distance being measured in 
the direction of the earth’s 
motion as indicated by the 
arrow at LE. 


Also the earth moves 
most rapidly in the vicinity 
of P, and most slowly in that 
of A, the aphelion point. 


So that, judging from 
this disposition of things, 
Moe PG we would infer that summer 
Ls is the longest season and 
that winter is the shortest, and that of the other two seasons, 
spring is longer than autumn. And from observation we ob- 
tain the following table which gives to the nearest hour the 
lengths of the different seasons: 





Oeste 
Vernal equinox to summer solstice —=spring—92 23 
Summer solstice to autumnal equinox=summer=—93 138 
Autumnal equinox to winter solstice =autumn=—89 16 
Winter solstice to vernal equinox —winter—89: 1 


This is for the northern hemisphere. For the southern one 
we would have to interchange summer and winter, and also 
spring and autumn. 


These relations, like most astronomical ones, are subject 
to slow secular changes brought about mostly by the slow 
advance of the perihelion and the backward motion of the sol- 
stices. But many years will be required to produce any appre- 
ciable effect. 
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But there are, within the year, other well recognized 
groups of time periods, which have no necessary relation to the 
seasons or to the earth’s motion in its orbit. The two most 
prominent of these are the week and the month. 


THE WEEK. 


The week of seven days is the definite, accepted period of 
time next in length above that of the day. But while the day 
is characterized by distinct phenomena which limit its extent, 
the week has nothing of this kind which does not belong 
equally as well to a period of six or eight or any other small 
number of days. That is to say, that the day is an astronomical 
and a natural unit of time, while the week appears. to be a 
purely artificial one. 

And yet the institution of the week goes back so far into 
the past that it is lost in dim and uncertain tradition. 

What we wish to consider here is not only why a small 
and definite number of days were made to constitute a group, 
for that is evidently a convenient arrangement, but why the 
number of days chosen should be seven. 

Seven is not a convenient number, having no integral divi- 
sors, and being in every way the most intractible number below 
ten. Besides seven is not a prominent or characteristic num- 
ber in the general operations which naturally go on in this 
world. 

The limbs of all mammals divide their extremities into 
five parts, or tend to do so, and nearly all phenogamous plants 
build up their flowers on the scale of four or five or six, five 
being propably the most common. So that it does not seem 
that the institutors of the week drew the number seven from 
anything belonging to natural terrestrial affairs. And what- 
ever it came from it must have been some phenomenon which 
excludes all possibility of arbitrariness. 

That the number 7 was singularly prominent in the 
religio-astronomic thought of the ancients, is well attested by 
the stories and traditions that have come down to us. From 
the clay tablets resurrected from out the mounds which mark 
the sites of cities long passed away, we learn, among other 
things, that the ancient Babylonians and Sumerians numbered 
seven celestial genii and seven infernal genii; that there were 
seven storm demons which were overcome by the god Bel 
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Merodach; that there were seven gates of hell; that a charm 
had to be repeated seven times to be efficacious, ete. And in 
the old Hebrew records we meet with seven years of plenty and 
seven years of famine, of Jericho being encircled seven times 
by the Israelites, of seven angels, etc. 

The origin of the seven days in the week was, until com- 
paratively recent times, not a matter for scientific investiga- 
tion or even of legitimate speculation, but a matter of author- 
ity. The common and popular traditional authority is found 
in the Hebrew book of Genesis, second chapter and third verse, 
“And God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it: because 
that in it he had rested from all his work which God created 
and made.” 

Here we have the Hebrew view of the origin of the week 
and of the sanctity of the sabbath. But wherever this idea 
came from, it was not original with the Hebrew people. For 
we read from ancient clay tablets that long before Abram 
emigrated from Ur of the Chaldees to Canaan and there laid 
the foundation of the Hebrew race, the Babylonians had their 
shabattu or sabbath, being every seventh day set apart for 
the propitiation of the gods; and so strictly was it observed 
that even the king would not change his robes, or ride in his 
chariot, or sit in judgment, or officiate at sacrifices on that day. 

And thus the week and the sabbath and the number seven, 
which occur so frequently in the Hebrew records, are not 
special Hebrew institutions, but belong to a much earlier civi- 
lization than that of the Hebrew people. 


And then again, unless taken in some other sense than 
literally, it is difficult to see how the Hebrew theory of the 
week and the sabbath can be acceptable to any one who is 
acquainted with the trend of modern thought. For the idea 
of the Deity tiring with six days’ labor and resting on the 
seventh, can be described only as a remarkable piece of an- 
thropomorphism, while the scientific view of creation is not 
that it is a something completed, but rather that it is a process 
which goes on continuously and forever. 

But it is not alone the Hebrew or the Jew that is expected 
to acquiesce in these traditions and stories that grew up dur- 
ing the childhood of the race; the strictly orthodox Christian is 
in a position not one whit better. 
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Christianity, at its inception, made the mistake of taking 
_ in and endorsing all the ancient Hebrew legends, under the 
theory that they were given by inspiration, and were therefore 
indisputably true, and that they were necessary to be accepted 
and believed in by all who expected to attain salvation. How 
such a comprehensive faith came to be adopted is not difficult 
to understand in the face of the fact that nearly all the world 
was at the time possessed of the geocentric idea. 

But now, that the whole civilized world rejects the geo- 
centric theory, it becomes difficult to find any common ground 
for some of the pronouncements of orthodox Christianity and 
modern scientific claims. 

Surely, Christianity contains enough, in itself, that is 
noble, and reasonable, and good, to recommend its acceptance 
to intelligent people, without subjecting its adherents to the 
necessity of believing in legends and stories concerning opera- 
tions like creation, about the nature of which the ancients 
knew absolutely nothing, and especially when such stories can 
not be brought into line with the results of modern scientific 
investigation. 

All ancient people, of which we have any definite knowl- 
edge, except perhaps a few of the later Greeks, were geocen- 
trists. To them the earth was the centre of the universe and 
the greatest of all material things, and sun, moon, and stars 
existed merely for the purpose of administering to this earth 
and the dwellers thereon. 

The earth was fixed and immovable, being supported upon 
some kind of a foundation, and the heavens with all that they 
contained revolved about the earth as a centre. This idea of 
the fixity of the earth was common to all ancient people, and 
extended down into quite modern times, and no doubt a few 
people retain the idea even yet. Thus the writer of the book 
of Job makes the Lord say to Job, “where wert thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth’; and as a convincing proof 
of the matter a middle-age theological savant argued that “‘as 
God is in the heavens and not in the earth, so God can move 
the heavens and not the earth.” 

These early people saw that the great mass of the stars 
remained at rest relatively to one another, but that a certain 
small number of heavenly bodies wandered slowly amongst 
the stars while pursuing each its own pathway about the earth; 
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and all the cycles and epicycles of the Ptolemaic and contem- 
porary astronomical systems were invented to explain the 
peculiar apparent motions of this small number of moving 
bodies. 

These bodies, taken in order of distance from the earth, 
and beginning with the most distant, are—Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon—seven in all. The planets 
here named can all be seen by the unaided eye, and they in- 
clude all that can be so seen; and we have no reason for believ- 
ing that anything like the modern telescope was known in 
ancient times. Also these are the only heavenly bodies—except 
an occasional comet which was always a vagrant and a har- 
binger of evil—that appear to move independently and on 
their own account. 

Then again, we know that, besides some of the brighter 
stars such as Sirius, the sun, and the moon, and the morning 
and the evening stars were looked upon either as gods or the 
abodes of gods, and there is no doubt that all these strange 
self-moving bodies were regarded much in the same manner. 

In the system of the ancient Babylonians, the whole day 
was divided into 24 hours, and over these hours these seven 
gods, as we shall call them, presided in orderly succession, 
while the day itself was sacred to the deity that came in with 
it. Writing these names in order, then— 

Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon—and 
remembering that 7 divides into 24 with a remainder of three, 
we see that if Saturn presides over the first day, the Sun will 
preside over the second, the Moon over the third, Mars over 
the fourth, Mercury over the fifth and Jupiter over the sixth, 
as shown in the accompanying scheme :— 


English. French. 


DaPOALUET SOA wc ae Saturday... .Samedi 

Cr Dun Ss Gavin wea Sunday......Dimanche 

)) Moonmssdayi.. Monday... Lundi 

& “Mars’s day... 72.. -Tuesdayen arose. Tiu 

8 Mercury’s day....Wednesday.. Mercredi... Woden 
2° Jupiter’s day ..... Lhursday.-- |cudis sl nor 

2 Venus’ s dayanw: ceo ridayen. sae Vendridi.. .Friga 


in which the first column gives the astronomical symbol of the 
moving body; the second the corresponding day, or the day 
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presided over by that particular deity; the third, the English 
- name of the day; the fourth, the French name; and the fifth, 
some of the old Saxon deities corresponding to Roman ones, 
and which enter into the English names. 

Saturn, the most distant of the known planets, was, for 
some reason, accredited with an evil influence, and the day 
sacred to it was, something like our Friday, thought to be 
unauspicious for the beginning of new undertakings—a day 
on which the gods were to be propitiated, and people were to 
abstain from the pursuit of their usual callings. This was the 
Shabattu of the Babylonians which subsequently became the 
Sabbath of the Jews. 

The Christian, no doubt partly through hatred of the 
Jew at the time, rejected the Jewish sabbath and chose Sunday 
as his weekly holy day. But on what ground, other than that 
of common usage, he can claim for his particular day that 
peculiar sacredness that is usually ascribed to it, is a matter 
difficult to see. 

As a remnant of old Astrology the word Saturnine, which 
denotes a gloomy and morose disposition, was long believed to 
be applicable to, and distinctive of a person born under the 
evil influence of Saturn. 

We have now explained the origin of the week of seven 
days and the sabbath according to the latest and most satis- 
factory knowledge on the subject, and along lines that are 
natural and reasonable. But arguments of this kind are lost 
upon those who prefer the explanation through ancient myths 
to that through natural phenomena. 

At the time of the French revolution, owing to the craze 
for working the number 10 into everything, an attempt was 
made to establish a week of ten days. But the authors of the 
ten-day week reckoned without their host. The influence of 
the church was against it and the people did not want it, and 
so it came to nought. 

While we are not in sympathy with the argument that on 
account of its divine origin, the week of 7 days is absolutely 
perfect—an argument which has sometimes been put forward 
—we nevertheless believe that a week of 7 days is better, in 
several ways and for several reasons, than one of 10 days 
would be. Some of these reasons will appear later on. 


N. F. DUPUIS. 


THE LIFE OF PRE-CAMBRIAN TIMES.* 


ed 


HE rapid development of natural science during the past 
quarter-century has revolutionized the conceptions of 
scientists in nearly every field of knowledge. Hypotheses and 
theories, firmly adhered to at the beginning of that period, 
have proved unworthy of confidence and have been displaced 
by new ideas more in harmony with the newly discovered facts. 
In geology, as in many another science, the attainment of 
scientific truth has completely overthrown many an outworn 
doctrine. Chief among these have been the conceptions of the 
conditions under which the rocks of pre-Cambrian times were 
formed. 

The oldest rocks known to outcrop on the earth’s surface 
are no longer regarded as “primary”, the remnants of an 
original crust, but instead are known to be just as much “de- 
rived” as any of the younger rocks. Instead of being formed 
under unusual conditions of temperature, atmosphere content, 
and light intensity characterizing a primitive stage in earth 
history, they are the result of the same forces, operating in the 
same way under the same conditions, which brought into ex- 
istence the formations of more recent times. Instead of con- 
sidering pre-Cambrian time as of relatively short duration, we 
now know that the oldest rocks yet discovered were deposited 
at a comparatively late date in the history of the earth as a 
whole, and that the time which elapsed after they were laid 
down and before the latest of the pre-Cambrian sediments was 
formed must have covered an interval much longer than all 
subsequent time. 


*It was early observed by the pioneer geologists that the rocks of 
the earth’s surface in most localities were of two kinds; contorted crystal- 
line beds or massive granular rocks underneath flat-lying, fossiliferous 
strata. The latter were very evidently derived from the older rocks and 
were called ‘secondary’, while the former were referred to as the ‘primary’ 
rocks. The lowermost of the secondary rocks were named Cambrian 
from their occurrence in Cambria (Wales), and were for a long time 
defined as the oldest rocks which contained fossils. In modern classifica- 
tions the Cambrian is the first period of the Paleozoic Era, and all the 
stages in earth history which preceded it are pre-Cambrian. 
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The vast vista thus displayed, extending far backward 
_. along the dim corridors of time, provokes many questions con- 
cerning the life which may have existed during this far-off 
zon. These questions hold a deep interest for him who is con- 
cerned with the problems of geologic life development. 

The great “‘Canadian Shield”, so named from the rough 
resemblance of its outline to that of a shield, stretches approxi- 
mately from Mackenzie river to the St. Lawrence, and from 
Baffin bay to central Wisconsin. It is composed in the main 
of metamorphosed sedimentary and igneous rocks, the scarred 
and rugged veterans among the strata of the earth’s periphery. 
This is the “backbone of the American continent” and exposes 
at the surface one of the largest areas of pre-Cambrian rocks 
in the world. Fringing its margin, and in places occupying 
depressions on its surface, are the little-deformed, richly fos- 
siliferous teranes of the Paleozoic Era, the era of ancient life. 
These are in turn succeeded by the rocks of the Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic Eras, the eras of medieval and modern life. 

Four-fifths of the Canadian shield consists of gneisses and 
granites which in the time of Sir William Logan, the father of 
Canadian geology, were believed for the most part to represent 
the “basement complex”? upon which the sedimentary rocks 
were deposited. Now it is known that the granites and other 
igneous rocks were intruded into superjacent lava flows and 
sediments. The latter must therefore be the older series. The 
complex relations of these ancient rocks are extremely difficult 
to unravel and much remains to be ascertained, but a definite 
sequence is beginning to be established from the tangle and it 
is hoped that the time is not far distant when an accurate 
correlation of events will be made known. 

Very briefly, the known history of pre-Cambrian times 
may be stated as follows. The oldest rocks yet recognized con- 
sist of the lava flows and products of volcanic eruptions known 
as the Keewatin series.* These may have been in part con- 
temporaneous with the deposition of the extensive and remark- 
ably thick beds of limestone, sandstone, and shale composing 
the Grenville series. Both series were uplifted, intricately 








* This series and the subsequently mentioned ones derive their names 
from the localities in which they are typically developed or in which they 
were first carefully studied. 
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folded, subjected to great pressure, and invaded, and in part 
engulfed, by the great masses of Laurentian granite which 
occupy the region adjacent to St. Lawrence river. As the 
molten granite welled up from the depths of the earth into the 
Keewatin and Grenville series they were arched up into a great 
mountain chain and were metamorphosed into quartzite, 
marble, gneiss, and schist. For along space of time the Cana- 
dian region seems to have been above sea-level and subject to 
the action of running water which wore away the uplands and 
exposed the intruded granites at the surface of the ground. 
Slowly the oceanic waters spread northward across the United 
States and into Canada. Long rivers flowing from the north 
built a wide delta in that portion of the sea which occupied 
Ontario in the vicinity of Lake Timiskaming and southward 
to Lake Huron. The regularly bedded sands of this delta, de- 
rived from the quartz of the granites and quartz-veins being 
eroded from the hills of northern Ontario, are now the quartz- 
ites of the Sudbury or Timiskamian series. Again the tran- 
quillity of events was interrupted by a second revolution 
during which a second and greater chain of mountains was 
uplifted and the extensive granite masses of the Algoman 
series were injected into the recently deposited sediments 
deforming, upfolding, and metamorphosing them in a most 
profound manner. As the subterranean forces spent them- 
selves, erosion attacked the new-born mountain range and not 
only stripped off the surface covering of deformed sediments 
exposing the granite mass of the mountain core, but bit by bit 
reduced the whole land area to a monotonous plain, a broad 
land mass of low relief. The long period of erosion was 
brought to an end by gentle deforming movements which 
warped the land surface into basins and hills. 

An ice sheet, possibly comparable in dimensions to that 
which in recent times affected North America, was formed 
over the land. When it melted away extensive deposits of 
glacial drift were left in the Cobalt district. The glacial beds 
were in part buried by river-borne debris and marine lime- 
stones, succeeded by the iron-bearing series of the Lake 
Superior region. These strata are variously known as Hu- 
ronian or Animikean. Finally, the long pre-Cambrian record 
was closed by the deposition of the Keewanawan rocks, a series 
of sediments interbedded with lava flows and volcanic ejecte- 
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‘menta of various kinds. Once more erosion held sway and 
when next the Canadian Shield received a covering of sedi- 
ments they were the highly fossiliferous beds of the Cambrian 
period and the Paleozoic Era had begun. 

From this brief summary it may be seen that the known 
pre-Cambrian time consisted of three long tranquil periods of 
quiescence, each closed by a tremendous mountain-making 
revolution, accompanied by enormous upwellings of molten 
lava, and followed by a long interval of erosion. The first of 
these stages in earth history, including the time up to the close 
of the Laurentian intrusions, may be known as the Archeozoic 
Era, the era of primal life; the other two compose the Protero- 
zoic Era, the era of primitive life, and may be conveniently 
referred to as the Early and Late Proterozoic Eras. 

Probably there is no more dramatic incident in earth 
history than that which marked the introduction of organic 
life upon this planet, unless indeed it be the appearance of 
man himself. Unfortunately the hope of finding a record of 
the first living organism may be quickly set aside. A priori 
one could scarcely hope for any trace to have been preserved 
of the minute, delicate bit of protoplasm, which must have 
been the starting point for the development of the long line of 
plants and animals; it obviously could have had no hard parts 
nor any tissue structures suitable for fossilization. More- 
over, if any record had been made it could scarcely have with- 
stood the vicissitudes of the three pre-Cambrian revolutions, 
if indeed it was not buried far below the present surface of 
the earth. It is not likely that any long interval of time would 
have elapsed after this planet became suitable as a habitation 
for living things before life was introduced. According to the 
Planetesimal Hypothesis of earth origin—an hypothesis which 
postulates the growth of the earth by the accretion of discrete 
particles of meteoric materials—this would have occurred 
when the growing planet was somewhat larger than is Mars 
at the present time and long before it had attained half its 
present mass. Even at that early date it must have had an 
atmosphere comparable in composition and amount to that of 
the present day, rain must have been falling on its surface, 
water must have been collecting in its basins, and the tempera- 
ture and light intensity must have been much the same as those 
of to-day. If, as is highly probable, life appeared at that early 
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stage, much of the evolution into higher forms would have 
been accomplished before the deposition of the earliest Gren- 
ville sediments. 

Approaching the problem from the other end of the time 
scale it is apparent from a study of the life of the Cambrian, 
the first period in the Paleozoic Era, that the beginning of life 
on this planet must be projected far back toward if not beyond 
the opening of the Archeozoic Era. In the Cambrian strata we 
find for the first time a legible and fairly complete record of 
the life which existed while the rocks were being formed. In 
the fossil remains which constitute that record are representa- 
tives of every great branch of invertebrate animals. Already 
evolution had produced a remarkably diverse and highly de- 
veloped assemblage of living creatures. Nervous system, 
digestive apparatus, organs of reproduction, circulatory canals, 
in short, nearly every anatomical system and physiological 
function of modern invertebrates were possessed by these early 
forms. Only the vertebrate phylum is unrepresented here. 
The trilobites and closely-related crustaceans were the most 
distinguished denizens of the Cambrian seas. That they were 
the descendants of a long line of ancestors is indicated not 
only by their highly specialized sense organs and other body 
structures, but by the fact that certain of them are known to 
have passed through a series of remarkable changes after be- 
coming sufficiently mature for fossilization. In these changes 
the individual recapitulated a portion of the history of the 
race; in a like manner the embryological and youthful stages 
of modern animals are an epitome of the ancestral develop- 
ment of the class. It is indeed a far cry from the life of the 
Cambrian to the much more complex and highly specialized 
life of to-day, but it is probably not an exaggeration to state 
that seventy or eighty per cent. of the whole process of evolu- 
tion, by which the myriad organisms of the present time have 
been developed, was accomplished by the close of the Protero- 
zoic Kira. 

That life was in existence throughout Archeozoic and 
Proterozoic times is abundantly demonstrated by the strata of 
those ages, but the greater part of the secret concerning the 
nature of that life is yet to be wrested from those rocks. The 
clean quartzites of the Grenville and Sudbury series are the 
products of mature decomposition of the land masses from 
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which the sand grains composing them were derived. The 
slow processes of weathering must have broken down the 
granitoid rocks, decaying them bit by bit, causing the decom- 
posable constituents to be carried away in solution or washed 
as fine silt far out from the river mouths into the quiet off- 
shore waters, while the streams sorted out the quartz crystals, 
ground them down to sand grains, and built up deltas of pure 
sand at their debouchures. At the present time such mature 
decomposition goes on only where the land surface is pre- 
vented by a mantle of vegetation from being rapidly eroded 
away. The implication is strong that a covering of plant life 
must have protected the land masses of pre-Cambrian times’ in 
order to permit such extensive deposits of clean sand to ac- 
cumulate. 

Further indirect evidence of life during these eras is pro- 
vided by the graphite-bearing limestones which are present in 
the Grenville series in great abundance. It is just possible 
that limestone may be deposited in great amount without the 
influence of organic life, but such deposition has never been 
adequately demonstrated. Most limestones are known to be 
the result of the activity of plants and animals which secreted 
the lime, or, decaying, so modified lime-bearing waters that 
the lime was chemically precipitated. The inference is strong 
that these early limestones originated in a similar way, but 
the fact can hardly be said to be demonstrable. On the other 
hand, the presence of graphite is accepted by all geologists as 
evidence of the existence of life. So far as known, free carbon 
may originate at the earth’s surface only through the agency 
of living protoplasm in the presence of the green chlorophyl of 
plant tissues. Barrell states* that “the presence of graphite 
in Archeozoic sediments is therefore an indirect proof of con- 
siderable strength that not only did a lowly plant life swarm 
on the earth in this earliest known era, but that the rays of 
the sun also reached the surface. There was at that time no 
impenetrable cloud mantle darkening a primordial atmo- 
sphere.” 

The fossil remains which have been discovered in pre- 
Cambrian rocks are astonishingly few and certainly do not 
give any adequate picture of the life of that time. Assuming 








* Pirrson and Schuchert, Text-book of Geology, 1915, p. 547. 
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that the limestones, sandstones, and shales of the Canadian 
Shield had contained plant or animal remains when first de- 
posited, one would hardly expect that the delicate organic 
structures would now be recognizable. The change to crystal- 
line marble, quartzite, and schist would without doubt obli- 
terate all traces of organic life. But in the Cordilleran region 
of both the United States and Canada are extensive terranes 
of little disturbed, practically unmetamorphosed sediments of 
Proterozoic age and even these are almost devoid of fossils. 
Plants almost certainly had not as yet developed any woody 
tissues or siliceous fibres, but in the light of the Cambrian 
record of animals it seems scarcely possible that corals and 
molluses were not possessed of shells and skeletal structures 
suitable for preservation. Yet that must have been the case 
or else we must believe with Walcott* these western sediments 
were deposited on river flood-plains or in basins of fresh or 
brackish water to which marine life had only occasional access. 
Certainly the few fossils known from these beds, and these 
will be described in a subsequent paragraph, are in harmony 
with such a view. . 

No remains of undoubtedly organic origin have ever been 
described from rocks which are known to be of Archeozoic age. 
More than half a century ago Logan discovered in Grenville 
limestones certain structures to which Dr. J. W. Dawson gave 
the name Hozoon canadense, the “dawn animal of Canada.” 
The final verdict of science concerning these so-called fossils 
has not yet been reached. From 1865 to 1895 the Eozoon ques- 
tiont was the subject of many contributions by scientists of 
Canada and England and the dispute even spread to other 
nations as well. On the one hand were those who dogmatically 
asserted the inorganic origin of all such structures and on the 
other were those who as confidently affirmed their organic 
nature. Harsh criticisms, bitter recriminations, and scathing 
personalities were bandied back and forth and in many quar- 
ters the desire to know the truth of the matter seems to have 
been subordinated to the attempt to prove that opinions once 





* Smithsonian Mise. Coll., vol. 57, 1910, pp. 1-16. 


+ For an excellent summary of the many articles concerning EHozoon 
canadense, see Merrill, G. P., Rept. of the U. S. Nat. Mus. for 1904, pp. 
635-646. 
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expressed must inevitably be correct. One is reminded of the 
fable of the deputation of “scientists” sent to examine the 
elephant and to submit a report—presumably to the govern- 
ment—concerning that beast. The committee—or was it a 
commission ?—consisted of six men each of whom was very 
wise and very blind. One blind man encountered the elephant’s 
side and stated that the elephant was very like a wall; another 
felt his trunk and came to the conclusion that the elephant was 
very like a snake; a third examined his tail and affirmed that 
the elephant was very like a rope; the fourth came in contact 
with a leg and decided that the elephant was very like a tree; 
another examined the elephant’s ear and declared that the 
beast was very like a leaf; while the last touched one of the 
elephant’s tusks and gave it as his opinion that the elephant 
was very like a spear. The commission journeyed homeward, 
but before they reached their destination each member had 
resigned because none of the others would agree with him. In 
the case of Hozoon canadense the concensus of opinion to-day 
seems to be about as follows: certainly, none of the structures 
so named are the remains of protozoan animals as was first 
affirmed; certainly, many of them are of inorganic origin, the 
result of metasomatic processes; and, possibly, some of them 
represent the secretions of calcareous algae of the same order 
of tiny plants as those whose remains have been definitely 
identified in rocks of Proterozoic age, as noted below. 

For the present, therefore, the proof that life was in ex- 
istence during Archeozoic times rests solely upon indirect but 
perfectly valid evidence. The profound metamorphism which 
has affected all known rocks of that era may have rendered its 
life record forever illegible, but careful search may yet be 
rewarded by the discovery of recognizable fossil remains not 
completely obscured by the vicissitudes of succeeding ages. 

Only one instance of true fossils from Early Proterozoic 
rocks has come to light. Near Steeprock Lake, in western 
Ontario, is a series of sediments known as the Steeprock series. 
The limestones of that series are about 500 feet thick and 
eertain beds are composed almost exclusively of organic re- 
mains. According to Dr. A. C. Lawson* these sediments were 
deposited during the long interval succeeding the intrusion of 


* Geological Survey, Canada, Memoir 28, 1912, pp. 1-15. 
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Laurentian granites and preceding the irruption of granites 
which may be correlated with the Algoman intrusives. They 
would, therefore, be of Early Proterozoic age and the fossils 
they contain would be the oldest known relics of undoubtedly 
organic origin. As described by Dr. C. D. Walcott} the Steep- 
rock fauna consists of two species of a sponge-like creature to 
which he has given the name Atikokania. Associated with 
these forms is a fragment that suggests the work of calcareous 
algae similar to those whose remains are known from the 
western Proterozoic rocks‘described in a succeeding para- 
graph. 

For the most part the Sudbury and Timiskamian strata 
are profoundly altered and highly metamorphosed so that the 
absence from them of fossils is to be expected. The same is 
true of the Late Proterozoic rocks of the Canadian Shield. 
From the Proterozoic rocks of the Cordillera, however, a num- 
ber of different organic remains have been described and there 
the life record, woefully incomplete though it be, may be de- 
ciphered. A difficulty presents itself even here for these rocks 
show little deformation or metamorphism, and although they 
are clearly of Proterozoic age, it cannot be affirmed whether 
they belong to the Early or Late Proterozoic Era. Probably 
they are later than the Algoman revolution. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these western pre-Cam- 
brian fossils are those from the Belt series of Montana and 
British Columbia. The Belt flora consists of algae similar in 
type and activity to the Blue-Green Algae which in the fresh- 
water lakes of the present day secrete sponge-like or concen- 
tric masses of calcareous matter. Dr. Walcottt has described 
twelve species of these plants, referring them to seven genera. 
Certain of the beds are literally reefs or banks of fossil algae. 
Indications of the presence of bacteria have also been noted 
in these rocks. The fossil fauna of the Belt series includes 
several species of annelid worms, recognized from their bur- 
rows or trails, and a large crustacean, Beltina dana. The 
latter is referred by Walcott* to the Merostomata, the sub- 





+ Geological Survey, Canada, Memoir 28, 1912, pp. 16-19. 
t Smithsonian Misc. Coll., vol. 64, 1914, pp. 77-156. 
* Bull., Geol. Soc. Am., vol. 10, 1899, pp. 237-239. 
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class of arachnids, which includes the modern king-crab Limu- 
lus. Whether or not the systematic position of Beltina has 
been correctly recognized, it is apparent that the creature was 
possessed of highly differentiated anatomical structures and 
represents a remarkably advanced stage in evolution for such 
an early time. 


The Proterozoic rocks of the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado are known as the Chuar and Unkar terranes. Traces of 
organic remains are known from the first-named strata and 
these include fossil algae of the same type as those in the Belt 
series. In the same series is a primitive brachiopod as well 
as certain obscure forms too incompletely preserved for accu- 
rate determination. 

In Gallatin County, Montana, there are outcrops of Prote- 
rozoic limestones which contain numerous flattened spheroidal 
masses which the people in the vicinity call ‘“‘fossil turtles.” 
These were first described by Dr. A. C. Peale} as concretions 
but have recently been examined.by Dr. Walcott, who pro- 
nounces them secretions of another type of calcerous algae. 

The presence of the recognized remains of algae in so 
many localities in pre-Cambrian limestones is strongly sug- 
gestive that the greater part of such rocks resulted from the 
activity of the algal flora. Studies of an algal bank in the 
Bay of Naples about a hundred feet below the surface of the 
water have been made by J. Walther. He reports that the 
action of percolating waters gradually obliterates the struc- 
ture and the calcareous mass becomes a_ structureless 
limestone. It may well be that the apparently unfossiliferous 
limestones of Proterozoic age have originated in this way. 

Only one occurrence of pre-Cambrian rocks in other con- 
tinents is worthy of note in this connection. From strata in 
Brittany, which are evidently of Proterozoic age, fossil re- 
mains have been described by Cayeux.* The fossils are of 
microscopic size and indicate the presence of protozoan ani- 
mals at the time of the formation of the rocks containing them. 


Summarizing the above facts, it appears that the exist- 
ence of life during pre-Cambrian times may be inferred from 





+ Bull., U. S. Geol. Surv., No. 110, 18938, p. 17. 
* Pirsson and Schuchert, Text-book of Geology, 1915, p. 573. 
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a priori deductions, is demonstrated by indirect evidence, and 
is recorded by a few fossils. These give an extremely incom- 
plete record of the life of the time but indicate that there was 
a luxuriant flora of lowly algae, and a scanty fauna which 
included protozoans, spongoids, worms, brachiopods, and 
crustaceans. Such a fauna could scarcely be called a primitive 
one and confirms the deduction that the genesis of life on the 
earth must be projected back far beyond the beginning of the 
geological record. It also'implies the presence of numerous 
forms of life, a record of which has not yet been discovered, 
and leads to the hope that careful search will some day reveal 
much more completely the nature of the beings: which peopled 
the earth during these ancient times. 


KIRTLEY F'. MATHER. 
December 4, 1915. 


A GROUP OF SONNETS. 





As when the sun uprising to the morn 

Rides to his zenith with increasing fire, 

Then from his highest throne by time o’erborne 
Before advancing shades begins retire, 

So is the light of love in human life. 

It soars from youth’s fair prime to man’s full day, 
Then, vexed by shadowy Time’s insidious strife, 
Glides slowly sinking downwards to decay. 

Love is a fire which in life’s desert space 

Gleams through the darkness of our duty’s sphere, 
The higher reared, more lasting in its place, 

With purer fuel fed, its light more clear. 

So if thou light my soul with love divine, 

Light on my path shall ever brightly shine. 


Nov. 18th, 1915. 


SONNETS. 


My heart was vacant in unfriendliness, 

My spirit burdened with adversity, 

But thou wast nigh, and straightway my distress 
Dissolved before thy radiant sympathy. 

Then went I joyful under heaven’s glad gaze, 
My spirit rose, a flashing meteor, 

Sporting through the vast planetary ways 

As it might touch terrestrial things no more. 

O thou art beautiful! in thy fair sight 

- Earth’s clouds become a throne of ecstasy, 
Where, canopied with pure ethereal light, 

Ten thousand loves convey their joys to me! 
Then let the world from me its friendship take, 
So thou mayst in my breast thy pleasures make. 


Whilst looking o’er the world’s wide-troubled sea 
Whereon my bark lay vexed with winds of care, 
With sudden bound wild Fear confronted me, 
And changed my view to darkness of despair; 
But thou didst pity then my woful plight 

Seen with the brightest vision of thy love, 

For thou didst send within my hopeless night 
An angel-voice, which whispered, ‘Look above.” 
I looked above the sullen front of Fear, 

Saw Hope with rosy finger point my way, 

Drew courage from her radiant look of cheer 
And steered my bark right out to peaceful day. 
By which I to the world this thesis prove— 

Thy love shall ever all my fears remove. 


W 


o>) 


—Henry Peeling, Callander, Ont. 


ANIMAL ECOLOGY. 





yaNe sian ecology is the most recent branch of zoology and 

is now only in the initial stages of its development. We 
may define it as the study of animals in relation to their en- 
vironment. 


Plant ecology is a good,deal older than animal ecology, and 
has stood as a separate branch of botany for the past fifteen 
years. This is undoubtedly due to the simpler and far more 
uniform structure of plants as compared with animals and 
to the fact that most plants are stationary and thus their 
relation to their habitat is far easier to work out. 

Animal ecology is an extremely broad subject. The study 
of the environment requires some knowledge of geology, 
meteorology, soil physics, soil chemistry, and of plant ecology. 
Plant ecology requires a knowledge of systematic botany, plant 
physiology and plant histology. The study of the animals in 
the environments calls for a knowledge of systematic zoology, 
anatomy, physiology, embryology and animal psychology. It 
is of course a field study and this means that a knowledge of 
field work, with its incident familiarity with equipment, camp- 
life, wood-craft, chart-reading, photography, collecting, and 
note-taking, is a prerequisite. 

Animal ecology is a dynamic study, not a static one. The 
compiling of a list of the species of animals of a region is not 
animal ecology. The compiling of a list of the dominant forms 
of a particular habitat is only a beginning or basis for ecolo- 
gical work. Real ecological work entails the working out of 
the relation of each dominant species to its environment, and 
to every other dominant species, since all other species in a 
habitat are part of the environment of any particular species. 
It entails also the study of the changes continually, very slowly 
often, it is true, but still continually, taking place in the en- 
vironment. This change by which one habitat gradually passes 
into another is termed succession and may be illustrated by 
considering a pond. In the early stages we have clear shores 
and clear bottom, and consequently we find animals charac- 
teristic of such habitats. In the next stage Chara is present 
and with it certain species of animals. Next we have sub- 
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merged aquatic plants present, such as Myriophyllum, Elodea, 
and Potamogeton, and again we find a changed fauna. Then 
the emerging vegetation, such as rushes, sedges and grasses, 
gradually grows out from the margin until the pond is con- 
verted into a marsh. In this stage we find again a different 
group of animals, and we have two strata—an aquatic stratum 
and an aerial stratum. The marsh is in turn invaded by trees 
and with them come other characteristic animal groups. 
Gradually the marsh is converted by the accumulation of 
vegetable debris into dry land, and passes through several 
stages, each marked by certain characteristic animal forms, 
into the climax formation of the region. This climax forma- 
tion varies in different parts of the country. Over a large part 
of southern Ontario it is the Maple-Beech forest, over other 
large stretches of Canada it is the Spruce-Birch forest. 

A climax formation is that formation towards which all 
other formations tend, and this particular type of succession, 
in which several quite distinct habitats all converge towards 
one formation is termed convergence. In southern Ontario, 
for example, habitats as diverse as ponds, peat-bogs, dry 
thickets and sand-dunes all converge towards the Maple-Beech 
forest. Further, this climax formation is, as the name implies, 
the last and stable formation. 

Another kind of succession, which is well marked in some 
habitats, is seasonal succession. In this case a certain area may 
be an aquatic environment early in the season and a terrestrial 
one later on. 

The idea of succession is expressed even on a smaller scale, 
as in the succession of beetles in a single tree. Certain wood- 
boring beetles attack living trees and by their attacks kill them, 
thus paving the way for other species which live only in 
recently killed trees, while these in turn are succeeded by spe- 
cies which live in wood which is more or less decayed. 

One important difference between the ecology of plants 
and animals is that the former respond to the influence of the 
environment by a change in structure, the latter by a change 
in behaviour. 

A fact which complicates animal ecology is that animals 
may belong to two or even three habitats. Thus an animal 
may breed in one habitat and feed in another, or it may pass 
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its first stages in one and its adult life in another, only visiting 
the first habitat again for oviposition. The turtles, which feed 
in the water and lay their eggs in dry sandy banks, are an 
example of the first class, and numerous insects belong in the 
latter category. 

In aquatic environments the factors which we have to con- 
sider are the amount of salts, oxygen, and carbon dioxide, light, 
temperature and materials for food and abode. In terrestrial 
habitats the factors are. temperature, light, humidity, air 
pressure, air currents and materials for food and abode. The 
best single criterion for a terrestrial environment is the evap- 
orating power of the air, as it takes in all the factors except 
the last two. 

In making our main divisions of habitats one factor must 
be taken and the one which gives the most practical arrange- 
ment is the amount of water. On this basis we classify our 
formations, which is the name given to the main ecological 
divisions. The formations are then divided into associations, 
and the associations into consocies. In making these two latter 
divisions different factors have to be taken into consideration 
in different cases. As an example of these groups we place all 
fresh-water animals in the Hydrotheric Formation, those of 
streams belong to the Potamicolus Association, and if they live 
in pools in these streams they constitute the Pool Consocies. 
A consocies is thus the unit in animal ecology, much as a 
species is the unit in systematic zoology. In some associations, 
as for instance in the associations of the Hylitheric Formation, 
or Forest Formation, stratification comes in. Thus in the 
Maple-Beech Association we have a subterranean stratum, 
herbaceous stratum, shrub stratum, tree-trunk stratum and 
tree-top stratum, and each stratum has its consocies. 

From this brief outline it can be seen that animal ecology 
is essentially a live subject, a study of living animals under 
natural conditions, that it is a complex but extremely fascinat- 
ing study, and that results obtained by it will act as a balance- 
wheel on purely laboratory studies of animals. 

A. B. KLUGH. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE STORE IN CANADA 


The Co-operative System. 


No other word, used to designate a definite commercial or 
social system, has perhaps been more universally misused than 
has “co-operation.” Although its strict denotation, “working 
together,” would lead anyone, not conversant with co-operative 
enterprise, to suppose that any form of association, either for 
buying, selling or producing, such as a joint stock company, 
might legitimately come under the designation of co-operation, 
yet there has grown up a vast system of industry which is 
especially and exclusively “co-operative” in its form; the suc- 
cess of which has led to the misapplication of the term to 
innumerable other forms of enterprise, called, sometimes 
unwittingly, but more often deliberately, co-operative, and 
which have no claim to be thus designated. It may be well, 
therefore, to state exactly what a co-operative enterprise is, 
and to do this no better definition can be found than that given 
by Mr. C. R. Fay in. his Co-operation at Home and Abroad: 
““A co-operative society is an association for the purpose of 
joint trading, originating among the weak, and conducted 
always in an unselfish spirit, on such terms that all who are 
prepared to assume the duties of membership may share in its 
rewards, in proportion to the degree in which they make use 
of their association.” 

In this definition there are several most important points 
to be noted, the first being that a co-operative society is 
formed for the purpose of joint trading. That is to say, the 
members of the society are themselves the traders. In the 
earliest form of co-operatiove enterprise the members actu- 
ally conducted the whole business themselves, but now gener- 
ally a manager and paid assistants are engaged.1 

The next point to be noted in the definiton given is that 
such associations originate among the weak. Co-operation is 
essentially the weapon of the poor, who combine to benefit 
themselves by united action. When any co-operative enterprise 





1J. S. Mill, Prine. Polit. Economy, laments the fact that this is so, 
and considers that to hire clerks and shop assistants is a falling away 
from the purity of the co-operative ideal. 
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is organized among the comparatively affluent, in nine cases 
out of ten it quickly degenerates into a capitalistic enterprise 
and the purely co-operative features tend to disappear. It is 
true that in Great Britain the co-operative societies are im- 
mensely wealthy, but they have grown to such honorable estate 
through the thrift of the poor, and their clientele is almost 
exclusively among the humbler strata of society. Besides being 
an association originating among the poorer classes, co- 
operation is one of the most potent factors yet devised for the 
defence of the individual against the monopolist. The history 
of the movement in Great Britain affords innumerable in- 
stances of the victory of the consumer over the rapacity of the 
producer, and as will be shown hereafter the same has been 
found in Canada. 


The third point to be noticed is that the association must 
be carried on in an unselfish spirit. The famous motto of the 
English co-operators, “Each for All, and All for Each,” must 
be lived up to in its entirety if the enterprise is to be success- 
ful. A co-operative society is a very difficult thing to keep 
going. Dissension among the members is absolutely fatal, and 
Canadian experience has shown time and time again that, 
provided the society is united, it will stand, but divided it will 
assuredly fall. 


The fourth most important point is that those forming 
the association must be ready to assume the duties of member- 
ship, which duties are, first, as has already been said, the fos- 
tering of the spirit of unity, and secondly, loyalty to the 
association. If a co-operative society is going to succeed it 
must command the patronage of its members. Many a man, 
convinced of the benefits of a co-operative store, will become 
a member of the society, only to find that his wife objects to 
deal there, on the plea that she does not like the goods stocked, 
or that she is accustomed to go elsewhere and does not like to 
change. The fifth point, that all members share in the profits 
in proportion to the degree in which they make use of the asso- 
ciation, is perhaps the most fundamental characteristic of all 
co-operative associations. All profits are divided among the 
members in proportion to their purchases, the largest cus- 
tomer of the store getting the greatest return; this system will 
be explained hereafter. 
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Co-operative as distinguished from Stock Association. 


No commoner mistake is made than to apply the name 
“co-operative” to a purely joint stock enterprise, and the dif- 
ference between the two systems may be very easily seen. 
First and foremost a joint stock company issues its shares to 
the general public. Shares are held by those who have an 
interest in the company other than a pecuniary one, who are 
‘in fact in the position of sleeping partners, content to receive 
dividends alone, and who may never even see the business in 
which they are interested. The co-operative society, on the 
other hand, sells its shares to members exclusively, to members 
who are interested, if it be a co-operative store, not only in the 
dividends paid on their investment but also in the profits 
divided in proportion to their purchases, or if it be a produc- 
ing association, those who make use of the facilities granted 
by the organization for marketing their commodities. 

The second radical difference between the two is that in 
a joint stock company the only aim and object is to earn divi- 
dends for impatient shareholders, while in a co-operative 
association far more than the actual pecuniary gains is the 
invaluable service afforded to members. Indeed the social 
service of co-operation, the teachings of thrift, of the power 
of union, of the community spirit, and of education, are valued 
by the best observers and critics of the system at a far higher 
level than any mere payment of dividends. Co-operation 
strives before all else to raise the social and intellectual status 
of its members, not primarily through pecuniary gains, but 
through education. The failure to grasp this conception has 
wrecked more co-operative enterprises in Canada and the 
United States than any other single factor. 

The last fundamental difference between the two systems 
lies in the rule that in joint stock companies votes are reck- 
oned according to the stock held by the individual shareholder, 
while in a co-operative association the inflexible rule is, one 
member one vote. This rule has been found in the past to be 
the great safeguard against the influence of the comparatively 
wealthy member, endangering the democratic character of the 
organization. In fact, every co-operative association must, of 
necessity, be absolutely democratic in its form, otherwise the 
whole system must fall to the ground, and a capitalistic régime 
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defeat the very objects for which co-operation strives, namely, 
the benefit of the less well-to-do classes of society. 


Co-operation in North America. 


Having now defined, very briefly, the more salient fea- 
tures of the co-operative system as found in its true and 
original form in England, we may ask what the course of the 
co-operative movement in North America has been. And 
here we are confronted with a melancholy and disheartening 
prospect. The history of co-operation both in Canada and the 
United States has been a disastrous one. As one writer has 
said in speaking of the movement in the United States: ‘‘Every 
decade since the eighteen-forties has seen at least one enthu- 
silastic wave for co-operation pass over the country,” ? and 
although we can not trace the movement back quite so far in 
Canada, we can at least say the same for every decade since 
1860. The same writer goes on to say what is only too lament- 
ably true: “ The failures of so-called co-operation in this 
country have been so numerous and regular that, with the 
mass of wage workers and the general American public, the 
whole co-operative scheme as a social reform is in disrepute.” 

If we are to believe, and those who have studied the sub- 
ject are forced to believe, that the co-operative system pre- 
sents features of great and enduring value for society, this 
statement, borne out and reluctantly corroborated by many 
witnesses, must prove a subject for reflection, if not of dis- 
quietude for the future, and regret for the past. If we face 
the situation fair and square we are confronted with a pro- 
position which may be stated as follows: The co-operative 
movement in Europe has been a gigantic success. Not a coun- 
try on the continent but has felt its potent influence; Germany 
through its principles has solved the problem of agricultural 
credit; Denmark has regenerated herself in a single life time; 
the face of Ireland is being changed by it, and millions in 
England and Scotland have reaped the benefits promised by it; 
the New World alone has found it a failure. Why isthis? But 
before we answer this question, let us pause a moment and ask 


— 











2“Markets for the People,” by J. W. Sullivan, p. 142. See also “Co- 
operation in New England,” by Dr. James Ford; published by the Survey 
Associates. 
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ourselves whether North America has been alone in its failure 
to succeed in what the Old World has found so beneficial. Here 
we find on investigation that the cause of co-operation has had 
no especial success in other countries which have felt the in- 
rush of immigrants from Europe. The history of co-operation 
in British South Africa, Australia, and Newfoundland has 
been none too heroic, and the failures in Canada may be almost 
exactly paralleled by downfalls as great, or even greater, in 
these other parts of the British Empire. 


We are, therefore, constrained to consider whether there 
is not some great underlying cause which makes new countries 
like the United States, Canada or South Africa unfitted for 
the spread of co-operative principles in their strict application. 
When we have faced this problem we have come very near 
solving the whole question, for most undoubtedly there are eco- 
nomic considerations and social ideals inseparable from young 
and vigorous peoples that make the humble, plodding tenets of 
the co-operator unsuited to these new conditions. let us 
therefore inquire what these reasons are. 


Reasons for Failure. 


First and foremost, the investigator will find apparent one 
great fundamental fact, the New World has not felt the need 
of co-operation so far to any great extent. High wages and 
abundant opportunities for employment have led to a very 
high standard of living, incompatible in most instances with 
the necessity for that thrift and carefulness which finds its 
greatest exponent in the co-operative system. The German 
labourer thinks in pfennige, the Frenchman in centimes, the 
English in halfpence and farthings, while the Canadian thinks 
in dollars and dimes. The prosperous Canadian workingman 
would not thank you for telling him how to save a cent, and 
the co-operative doctrine has not yet, to any great extent, 
appealed to him as a necessity of his economic well being.. 

The real fact is that the Canadian wage or salary worker 
has found a level on this side of the Atlantic akin, and in many 
ways very similar, to the prosperous middle class of England, 
that class which treads so closely on the heels of the “gentry,” 
and is for ever striving after “superior” and “refined” stand- 
ards of living and conduct. But let it be carefully noted, and 
here is the crux of the whole situation, it is not the prosperous 
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middle class in England or Scotland, or for the matter of that 
in any country, that forms the backbone of the co-operative 
movement. The old country co-operators are to an overwhelm- 
ing degree the factory operatives, the respectable working 
man; the upper class and the lowest class are not co-operators, 
the one from disinclination, the other from lack of means and 
even of understanding. And so we find that the typical Cana- 
dian who is generally fairly well-to-do, is not a co-operator, 
not because he is a snob, for most assuredly he is not that, but 
because the necessity for co-operative measures has not come 
home to him, a reflection which may not be without its satisfy- 
ing qualities. And secondly, the Canadian has found other 
fields for the investment of his savings than in the co-operative 
society. Almost invariably, as soon as he is in a financial 
position to do so, he has bought his own house. No computa- 
tion has ever been made of the proportion of the population 
of Canada that owns its own home, but it must be a high one. 
In late years, too, the Canadian has done quite a lot of specu- 
lating in real estate, some of it wisely and legitimately, an 
enormous proportion of it very unwisely. And so his savings 
and his efforts have been directed into other channels, and 
once more there has been no room for co-operative enterprise 
through the medium of consumers’ associations. And thirdly, 
the great fluidity of the Canadian population has had a very 
markedly deterrent effect in the progress of co-operative enter- 
prise both in Canada and the United States. The Englishman 
generally stays by his job, as long as his job stays by him; he 
does not move about nor seek new employments. And so he 
stays by his co-operative society, and year by year increases 
his holding in the association, and year by year reaps the bene- 
fits which come surely to him from his purchase dividend, or 
“Divi” as he calls it. But the Canadian community is extreme- 
ly fluid. The west has drawn away hundreds of thousands 
from the older east; new industries have brought in a vast 
influx of immigrants; the rural districts have been drained, 
and the towns enormously increased. The only province that 
has not felt this influence, at least not to so great a degree as 
the others, has been Quebec, and it is significant to note that 
Quebec is the home of the movement in co-operative enterprise 
in Canada that has been most successful, namely, the co-opera- 
tive peoples’ banks of the Desjardins system. 
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Fourthly, in Canada the fight between the co-operator and 
the wholesaler has been particularly bitter, and, it must be 
regretfully admitted, mostly in favour of the wholesaler. In 
England and Scotland the fight has long been won victoriously 
by the co-operator, and for many years the great “C. W. 8.”, 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, with its many branches, 
its great factories and unrivalled distributing organization, 
has made the co-operative societies completely independent of 
the wholesalers and the combines, and has been able to defend, 
very doughtily, all attempts on the part of strong firms to 
impose conditions on their handling certain lines. 


And lastly, and perhaps most important of all, neither 
the Canadian nor the American citizen has ever really grasped 
the great fundamental truths and ideals of the co-operative 
movement. Both in Canada and the United States the cause 
has been discredited over and over again by fake, and often 
impudent, imitations of the true system. Many times we have 
been offered schemes ‘‘adapted to the conditions found in 
North America,” and even, with an almost sublime effrontery, 
“improvements on the Rochdale system.” The last three years 
have seen the launching in Canada of half-a-dozen bogus co- 
operative companies, all of which quickly and inevitably failed. 
One company, which aimed at setting up a chain of stores, 
dubbing them “co-operative” with absolutely no right what- 
ever to that honourable appelation, failed miserably, and of 
course the newspapers, not unnaturally, came out with the 
heading, “Failure of another Co-operative Company.” And 
so almost irreparable harm is done to the cause. 


The Working of a Co-operative Store. 


The organization of a co-operative store is simple. A 
joint stock company is formed for the purpose of raising capi- 
tal, and when sufficient has been subscribed, goods are pur- 
chased and a store opened.? The one fundamental rule of every 
co-operative association is that however many shares any 





3Lest there be any misapprehensions on this point, it should be care- 
fully understood that a joint stock company is formed merely for con- 
venience of organization, but that in no other way is the joint stock and 
co-operative system akin. 
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member may hold he has only one vote at a general meeting, 
the idea being to keep the organization genuinely democratic. 
In most societies a low limit is placed to the number of shares 
any one individual member may hold. The second funda- 
mental rule in all co-operative societies is the division of profits 
in proportion to the amount purchased at the store. A divi- 
dend is first declared on the capital stock, generally at 5%, and 
then the surplus is divided among the members as what is 
known as a “purchase dividend.” For instance, if a member 
held $200 worth of stock, on this he would receive 5%, and if 
during the year he had purchased $300 worth of goods at the 
store, he would also receive a dividend on that sum, at whatever 
figure the committee decided for the year. If he were a mem- 
ber of the Workmen’s Store Co. Ltd., of Dominion, N.S., he 
would, for instance, receive a dividend of 6% on his capital 
stock and 10% on his purchases, and his total returns would 
therefore be:— 


6% Om P2000 stOCKiaa were win ae $12 
10% on purchases of $300 ....... 30 
Total return from store..... $42 


Among young societies, if they are well managed, it is 
generally the custom to put the greater part of all profits left 
after paying dividends on stock to reserve, and all members 
are urged to leave their purchase dividends in the society until 
their shares have been fully paid up, and most societies aim 
at every member holding at least $25 of fully paid up shares. 
The building up of a strong reserve is an essential point in all 
co-operative societies, as they are peculiarly liable to loss 
through withdrawal of capital by members leaving the dis- 
trict. To a lack of any reserve fund may be attributed many 
of the failures in Nova Scotia. Formerly an account was kept 
of all purchases by customers by means of cardboard or metal 
discs, stamped with dollars or cents, different shapes or colours 
being used for the various sums. This somewhat clumsy de- 
vice has been largely discarded in favour of the far more con- 
venient receipt slips printed by the cash register. At the end 
of the financial year these receipts are paid in by the members, 
and their purchase dividends reckoned on the total amount 
of goods bought at the store. 
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The Co-operative Store in Canada. 


Although the history of co-operation in Canada is in many 
ways a melancholy one, yet there is much of interest and en- 
couragement to be gleaned from a study of it. The story is 
not all one of disaster, many bright pages are to be found in it, 
and it is distinctly worth while to trace the history of the move- 
ment in the Dominion. During the last fifty-five years there 
have been started, in various Provinces of the Dominion, close 
upon eighty co-operative stores, of which nearly forty have 
either failed, or gone out of business from one cause or 
another.* 

It is among the miners of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
Island that we find the first efforts at co-operative stores in 
Canada, some of the most disheartening failures, and some of 
the most signal successes. 

The collieries at Sydney Mines, and other points on the 
mainland, have always been very largely worked by English 
labourers, and these men, who had learned the co-operative 
idea in their old homes, brought it out with them to the new, 
and as far back as 1861 the first store was founded—a store 
which, wonderful to relate, has been in business ever since, 
and is still in full vigour. 


Stellarton. 


The Union Association of Stellarton is unique in the fact 
that not only is it the first store ever started in Canada, but it 
is also the only store that has survived, out of many others, 
through all the years since 1861. For the reason of this there 
can be no doubt whatever—efficient and continuous manage- 
ment by a man trained in co-operative methods in England, 
who knew his work and conducted the store wisely and well as 
a business proposition. That man was Mr. James Mitchell, 
the Father of Canadian Co-operation, who was appointed 
manager in 1876, after having served for fifteen years as sec- 
retary. For 38 years Mr. Mitchell conducted the affairs of the 








4This does not include the stores set up by the Grange. It is very 
difficult indeed to secure records of past experiments, and I have no doubt 
my list is incomplete. I would be very grateful if any correspondents 
could tell me of any attempts they may have met with in the past. The 
ey of by-gone failures, though melancholy, is always of great interest 
and value. 
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Union Store, and retired to a well-earned rest in 1914, after 
having been connected with the business for 53 years. 

The history of this store is one of quiet achievement and 
unremitting usefulness to the community which it serves. 
When it opened it had thirty members and a capital of $1000, 
and on March 38, 1914, it had 202 members and a capital of 
$16,148.76; the amount of goods paid for entitled to dividend 
was $41,279.50, and the total profits for the year were 
$4,264.38. Six per cent. ‘was paid on the capital stock and the 
rest was distributed among members in proportion to their 
purchases. The rate of this dividend on purchases has  fluc- 
tuated a good deal. In the first year of Mr. Mitchell’s manage- 
ment the rate was 6 per cent., but the next year it fell back 
to three, but from that time the growth of the dividend was 
steady, and during the last decade of the nineteenth century it 
stood at 12 per cent., later it was fixed at 10, and in 1910 it 
stood at nine. 

This store, as has been said already, is the only one of all 
the stores started in Nova Scotia during what may be called 
the earlier co-operative movement to survive. Besides this 
store there were started in Nova Scotia ten stores between 
1861 and 1900, nine of which failed. The heavy mortality in 
1895 and 1896 is to be attributed to the advent of the Dominion 
Coal Co. swallowing up the smaller companies ,and thus revo- 
lutionizing the whole coal trade, some pits being closed and 
new conditions introduced, to which the co-operative stores 
could not readily adapt themselves, and were in consequence 
beaten out in the struggle. It will, however, be of interest to 
examine the record of some of these older associations and note 
the exact reasons for their failure. Among others started in 
Nova Scotia, the following may be cited as typical. 

The Sydney Mines Provident Society, Ltd., of Sydney 
Mines, C.B., organized 1863, failed 1905. For many years it 
did a flourishing business, but failed to make any provision 
out of profits for a reserve fund. The withdrawal of capital 
from the business, and an inability to adapt themselves to 
changing conditions brought them into difficulties, and when in 
1905 both store and stock were burned out the association went 
out of business. 

The Reserve Co-operative Store Co., Ltd., Reserve Mines, 
C.B., commenced business 1887, failed in 1898. For some 
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years this store did a very good and lucrative business, and 
was a source of great profit and benefit to many of the work- 
men. No reserve fund, slackness of work for two successive 
winters, continuous rumours of the closing of the colliery, the 
withdrawal of capital by members moving to other localities, 
and a change in the management of the store necessitated by 
the death of the former manager, brought about the closing of 
the business. 

The Little Glace Bay Co-operative Store Co. was organized 
in 1887, and after struggling along for seven years, finally 
went out of business in 1894. This seems to have been a pecu- 
liarly unhappy venture, and got into deep water almost at once 
through imprudent buying, which destroyed the mutual con- 
fidence of members. The usual contributing causes led to its 
downfall—no reserve fund, withdrawal of capital, indiscreet 
credit, and lack of ability to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions. 

It would, however, be unfair to the memory of many of 
these little co-operative societies to brand them as failures. 
Several of them were in business for quite a number of years, 
and although beaten in the end by changing conditions in the 
business world, did very excellent work while in full vigour, 
and most undoubtedly were of much benefit to the miners in 
Nova Scotia. Some of the stores went into voluntary liquida- 
tion when the pits in which the members worked were closed 
and the population moved away. 

After the virtual extinction of the co-operative store in 
Nova Scotia after 1896, there followed a gap of five years, 
when the gallant Stellarton store kept the flag flying alone, 
and although two stores were started, in 1901 and 1902, they 
both soon failed or changed their methods, and not till 1903 
do we find the real beginnings of the new movement, when the 
Workmen’s Co-operative Store was started at Dominion, N.S., 
and is still in full vigour. Since then the progress of the 
movement has been slow but steady, and the various societies 
are in a very fairly strong position. 


The New Movement in Nova Scotia. 


Two examples of successful co-operation among the col- 
liers of Nova Scotia will serve to illustrate them all. The 
British Canadian Co-operative Society, Ltd., of Sydney Mines 
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was started in 1906, shortly after the failure of the earlier 
store. The members at the start were almost exclusively con- 
fined to Old Country miners, who adopted altogether British 
methods of co-operation. While all other societies allow credit 
to the amount of 4/5 of the capital, this society gives absolutely 
no credit even to members. The society started with 32 on 
the roll, having an average share capital of sixteen dollars 
each. In its report for the six months ending Feb. 4th, 1914, 
it reported a total membership of 558, 128 new members hav- 
ing been added during the half-year and 23 having withdrawn. 
The share and loan capital amounted at the same date to 
$34,770.81, being an average of $62.31 per member. The gov- 
ernment of the society is vested in a Board consisting of Pre- 
sident, Secretary, Treasurer, and 12 Directors, who are elected 
annually by the members. The manager is thoroughly effi- 
cient, having received his early training in co-operative store 
management in Scotland. 


The Workmen’s Store, Ltd., of Dominion, N.S. 


The failure of the several attempts at co-operation had 
done much to dishearten and disgust many, in fact “‘the stores 
had left nothing behind them but an odious reputation.” > But 
there were still very many workmen who had been benefited by 
them, and who regretted their disappearance, so in Decemper, 
1902, a few of the men employed at Dominion No. 1 colliery 
called a meeting to discuss the inauguration of a new store. 
Nineteen brave souls were present, and it was decided then and 
there to start an association. ‘“‘There was no suitable place 
available for rental,’ says Mr. McLeod, “so our first under- 
taking was the building of a small store suitable for the busi- 
ness. We recognized we had an uphill job, but we went at it. 
On March 17, 1903, the total amount of capital realized was 
$1,900. The business was that day opened with a small stock 
of groceries. On March 19 the pit, on which the few members 
we then had depended for their work, took fire and was out of 
commission for one year. A large number of the workmen 
had to find employment at the other collieries, necessitating 
their removal from the place. This retarded our progress at 


5A statement by Mr. James McLeod, secretary of the Workmen’s 
store. 
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the outset, and for the first year our sales were only $17,519.08. 
This we more than doubled the next year. We extended our 
lines of merchandise to all the staple articles required in the 
household. Beginning our third year, we found it necessary to 
enlarge our premises, and on three occasions since we have 
made extensions. . i 

“In 1911 a few of our members moved to New Waterford, 
the new colliery district, and one which will be the largest 
colliery district in Nova Scotia, but five miles from our central 
store. These members had profited so much by the store that 
they would not leave it. This compelled us to buy land and 
erect a building, and open a branch for them. The volume of 
trade in the branch has since exceeded that of the central. In 
connection with the central we have opened a fresh meat de- 
partment.” 

“The company is incorporated by special act of the Pro- 
vineial Legislature. The liability of the members is limited, 
any workman can become a member by paying an admission 
fee of $1.00, and taking one $5.00 share in the capital stock 
of the company, but no member can hold more than sixty 
shares. The profits of the business are ascertained twice a 
year; 10% of the profits is added to reserve fund and 6% per 
annum is paid on the capital at the credit of the members. 
The balance is divided as dividend, over the amount of pay- 
ments for goods purchased by the members for the half year.” 

Mr. McLeod gives a most interesting little table showing 
the benefits received from the association by three members, 
the names of whom he gives. One of them had invested $300 
in the concern and as a half-yearly dividend he received $9.00. 
His total amount of purchases at the store amounted to $273.64. 
On this amount he received 10%, that is $27.36. His total re- 
turns therefore from the society amounted to $36.36 for the 
six months. The other two received like benefits, although hav- 
ing bought more at the store during the period their dividends 
were proportionately bigger. 

Members are allowed credit to the amount of four-fifths 
of their capital. If they hold a lesser amount than $25 the 
interest and dividend earned is credited to their capital ac- 
count, until the amount of $25 is reached. They may withdraw 
any amount over $25; or if they are leaving for other parts, or 
are not satisfied with the business, they may withdraw alto- 
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gether. Mr. McLeod says with justifiable pride: “The suc- 
cess of our business for the first three years of its existence 
was so marked that the workmen of the other mining towns 
began to move in the same direction. Prejudice has been up- 
rooted, opposition has been overcome, and we stand to-day the 
leading business in the town, the envy of the private traders, 
the admiration of the workmen, and sought after by the 
wholesalers.” 


The Movement in Ontario. 


Apart from the quasi-co-operative efforts of the Grangers 
in Ontario, there were only a few fitful and fleeting efforts at 
co-operative storekeeping prior to 1903 when the Guelph society 
was formed, and five years elapsed before the next essay was 
made at Brantford, and another at Hamilton, both of which 
unfortunately were short lived. Several other failures have 
taken place, but on the whole the movement in Ontario is fairly 
vigorous and may extend in the future. 


The Guelph Co-operative Association. 


One of the most successful, and at the same time interest- 
ing attempts at consumers’ co-operation has been carried on 
at Guelph, Ontario, since 1904, and is now a flourishing and 
financially sound business. We will therefore trace the course 
of this association with some care, as it shows the struggle 
which such an organization has to undergo before winning out. 
The Secretary, Mr. Bush, has written an account of the early 
history of this society, from which we will quote a few ex- 
tracts. 


“In January, 1904, the working men of Guelph felt that 
they were being charged excessive rates for bread, and a num- 
ber of Trades Unionists, through the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, entered a strong protest against the tactics adopted by the 
local bakers. Finding that this did not avail them anything, 
and learning of another contemplated advance in the price of 
bread, they determined to adopt drastic measures. The result 
was that about twenty of these workmen, under the leadership 
of Joseph Danduro, formed themselves into a society for 
the purpose of starting a bakery. They made a canvass of all 
their fellow-workmen and succeeded in inducing about eighty 
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to purchase shares at $2.00 each, and with this money they 
bought out one of the local bakers and started business.” 

At the outset the society met with very stiff opposition 
both from the other bakers and also from the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of the town, and a very great deal of suspicion of 
the motives of the organizers was engendered in the minds of 
the working people. However, the committee persevered, a 
co-operative society was established, and when the first half- 
yearly balance sheet was issued on Dec. 31, 1904, a business 
of $9,872.45 had been done. 

Mr. Bush goes on to say: ‘“‘Business increased as people 
gained confidence, and it was not long before two more bakers 
found it necessary to retire from business, which drifted to- 
wards the co-operative society. Let it not be supposed for a 
moment that it was the intention of these co-operators to drive 
anyone out of business, their object was self-preservation. The 
bakers claimed that it was necessary to advance the price of 
bread, but when the co-operators started to produce it the other 
bakers reduced the price, to drive the working man out of 
business. But by standing by their own convictions, these 
co-operators proved that under the co-operative plan the pur- 
chasers got the benefit, as the profits were returned to the 
purchaser where otherwise they would have gone into the 
pockets of the individual. Hence the increase in business was 
a natural consequence, and the books for 1906 indicated a busi- 
ness of $20,144.76.” 

After this the co-operators began to feel solid ground 
under their feet, and new premises were obtained, the society 
inaugurating a grocery and butchering business, and at the 
end of 1907 the amount of business done was $29,689.15. 


To quote once more from Mr. Bush: ‘The co-operators 
were not destined to get a grip of the business without a des- 
perate struggle, for in addition to the innumerable inconveni- 
ences they were subjected to by their competitors, their build- 
ing was almost destroyed by a disastrous fire. This only served 
to urge the committee to renewed efforts and enabled them to 
remodel their building to suit the business. This little incident 
proved almost invaluable to the business, as it served to arouse 
the members to a sense of their responsibility, as they now had 
a property worth over $8,000, and had plenty of room for 
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extensions, and each quarter the members allowed a portion of 
their dividend to remain in the treasury to help pay for the 
building.” 

Another department was now added, namely, boots and 
shoes, and by the end of 1908 a business of $52,227.36 had been 
done. 

It is not necessary to pursue the course of this society fur- 
ther in detail. Their report of trading in 1914 shows that on a 
share capital of $5,473, their total sales were $123,622. They 
had 672 members, and a reserve fund of $5,500. 


Co-operative Coal Yard.* 


It seems that since the coal miners’ strike of 1902, which 
entailed a great scarcity and practically famine prices for coal 
in Guelph, there had been mooted an inauguration of a muni- 
cipal coal yard to procure coal at a cheaper rate for working 
men in the city. The Trades and Labor Council from time to 
time had also contemplated buying coal by the car load direct 
from the mines, but were never successful in carrying the pro- 
ject into effect. To quote one of the members of the co-opera- 
tive society: “There seemed to be a widespread feeling of 
injustice somewhere and remarks were frquntly heard at our 
shareholders’ meetings and elsewhere that the Co-operative 
Association should have a coal business.” The directors of the 
association, therefore, began investigating cautiously the pro- 
position, and in April, 1908, a scheme was submitted to the 
general meeting and unanimously endorsed. The plan adopted 
was as follows. Having opened up an avenue of supply from 
the collieries, they fixed what appeared to the directors as a 
fair price, and on this basis a “Coal Club” was formed. Those 
joining the club contracted with the association to take the 
amount of coal they required, and to pay for it in a period of 
twenty weeks, the payments being divided into a twentieth 
part for fortnightly payments, and a fifth part for monthly 
payments, thus enabling each member to choose the period best 
adapted to the time he received his wages. The association on 
their part contracted to supply the coal at a stated price by a 
certain time, reserving the right to put in coal when they 


_ *From a statement by Mr. H. V. Deike, of the Guelph Co-op. Assoc. 
Ltd. In the Canadian Co-operator, December, 1909. 
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thought best. They also agreed to refund money paid in by 
those who desired, at any time to withdraw from the club, 
provided no coal had been delivered. The advantages of this 
method to the association were two-fold: First, it provided the 
money required to purchase the coal at the mines; and, second- 
ly, it gave a fair idea of the amount of coal required. From 
May 1 to September 30, 1909, the association delivered 1,600 
tons, the difference between summer and winter prices for coal 
per ton being 25 cents, but also a purchase dividend of 37 
cents a ton was paid, the saving to members being thus 62 
cents a ton. 


The opposition to the scheme among the local coal dealers 
was very strenuous. The association was threatened with in- 
junctions, and at one time the police were sent to stop the work 
of building a coal shed. However, they did not succeed, and 
the association went quietly ahead with their plans. Later a 
more effective form of opposition was put into practice in the 
form of price cutting, but by September, 1912, a friendly agree- 
ment was reached between the private coal dealers and the 
association whereby the coal dealers agreed to stop cutting 
prices, on the understanding that the society would discontinue 
the practice of canvassing for orders, which had heretofore 
been carried on by members of the association voluntarily, and 
was hitting the coal dealers very hard. 


Preston. 


This co-operative association is worthy of passing notice 
in that the opposition to its progress became so acute that the 
promoters of the association were haled before the local 
magistrates and there fined for being “‘transient traders.” The 
association thereupon appealed to the High Court of Ontario, 
where the judgment was quashed, the judgment being that “In 
this case there is no evidence whatever that the defendants 
occupied the premises in question for a temporary period 
only.” This prosecution cost the town of Preston $400 in costs. 


Co-operative Stores in Western Canada. 


It cannot be said that the system has, as yet, made much 
headway in the Western Provinces, although there is quite a 
vigorous movement among the coal miners in Alberta and 
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British Columbia, and actually the largest business of any 
store in Canada is carried on at Nanaimo. 


At Port Arthur a co-operative society among Finns did 
not survive very long, and in Winnipeg a store which was run 
by the Trades and Labor Council got into grave difficulties. In 
Saskatchewan disaster overtook a society which attempted to 
push its work farther than was wise, opening branches far 
and wide and departing from the strict principles of co-opera- 
tive finance. So serious was the failure that when the Pro- 
vince passed the Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act in 
1914, for the purpose of setting up little associations among 
farmers to buy supplies in wholesale quantities, it was espe- 
cially provided that under no circumstances should the asso- 
ciation do any retail trading. This was undoubtedly wise, but 
the blow to any hope of seeing a wide extension of co-operative 
storekeeping in the Province was a severe one. 


Co-operative Stores Among Italians. 


Starting in Coleman, Alberta, and spreading quickly to 
the mining towns in the Crow’s Nest Pass, there is being work- 
ed out a most interesting system of co-operative storekeeping 
among Italians. So significant is this movement, that it will 
be well to study it in some detail. The procedure is as follows: 
Each member puts into the concern a certain amount of capital, 
on the average about $40, and he is allowed credit at the store 
up to the full amount of this sum every month. All sales are 
on credit and at cost and each month a balance is struck, each 
member paying for the goods which he has had from the store, 
plus a sum reckoned as a percentage of his purchases, for the 
maintenance of the store. In this way a member who buys 
largely, and so presumably reaps the greater benefit, will pay 
more for maintenance than one who has bought little, at pre- 
sent the usual charge being about ten per cent. on the amount 
purchased. 


The system appears to be working excellently and is 
spreading rapidly. It is to be noted that this is not the Roch- 
dale system at all, the very essence of that system being sales 
for cash. The cost system, as it may be called for lack of a 
better name, is not a bad one, in fact in many ways it is excel- 
lent, and well adapted to the conditions in the west. It must, 
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however, be fully understood that it is utterly unsuitable to a 
poor community, where members cannot put up a sufficient 
sum to cover their purchases for a month. When all other 
schemes are considered, we are left to the inevitable conclusion 
that for the humbler members of society in the great cities, the 
Rochdale system is the only possible one, as has been proved 
by sixty years’ experience in England. The cost system has 
been tried in England but failed, it not being found suitable 
to English conditions. The great disadvantage lies in the fact 
that the gain is not obvious and the saving is not conserved. 
When workingmen have money coming in from a society every 
three or six months its advantage is obvious and concrete, and 
the dividend is available for accumulation. 


The Co-operative Union of Canada. 


No review of the co-operative store movement in Canada 
would be complete without a mention of the activities of Mr. 
George Keen, of Brantford. This gentleman, who learned the 
benefits of the system in England, has for the last seven years 
carried on an active propaganda for the spread of the co-opera- 
tive gospel. Entirely without remuneration and often at 
pecuniary loss to himself, Mr. Keen has laboured with faith 
and enthusiasm and has been very fairly successful in widen- 
ing the scope of the movement. He is the editor of the Cana- 
dian Co-operator, a very bright little monthly journal pub- 
lished at Brantford, and Mr. Keen is recognized as the best 
authority on the co-operative system in Canada. Through his 
efforts the Co-operative Union of Canada was formed in order 
to unite the various societies scattered about the Dominion, 
and also to forward the good work by lecture, pamphlet and 
newspaper article. The Union, which was formed in 1909, has 
for its objects the following :— 


1. The recognition by affiliation with the Union of all 
bona-fide co-operative associations in the Dominion of Canada, 
in order that the public may be able to distinguish the same 
from institutions which are now, or may hereafter be organ- 
ized with a co-operative title for purposes of personal or 
private advantage or profit. 


2. The propagation in the Dominion of co-operative prin- 
ciples. 
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3. The conciliation of the conflicting interests of the capi- 
talist, the worker, and the purchaser, through the equitable 
division among them of the fund commonly known as “profits.” 

4. The prevention of the waste of labour now caused by 
unregulated competition. 

5. The cultivation of a spirit of mutual service by self- 
abnegation, expressed in the motto, ‘‘Each for all and all for 
each.” 

The Union had , in November, 1915, 22 co-operative asso- 
eiations in affiliation with it, distributed among the various 
Provinces as follows :— 


Nova: Sc0tiaies ti seee te eeeee 4 
Quebec Wher cs oath cee ect cn eee 2 
Ontario tae ons cise a tae 7 
Manitoba. 257 ieee aie ee ee 2 
Saskatchewatiey | quot eee oe 1 
Alberta.ca. «ieee tok 3 
British:Coltimbia. (ste ree 3 


Co-operation among Socialists. 


Some interesting, if not very successful, experiments in 
socialistic co-operation have been connected with the name of 
M. Albert Saint Martin of Montreal. In 1905 a group of 
socialists, of whom M. Saint Martin was the central figure, 
started a co-operative store. Being enthusiastic students of 
Esperanto, the founders restricted membership to those who 
could speak that so-called language. The store bought and 
sold for cash, all sales being at 10% above cost price. The 
society flourished for about six months, until the manager did 
some reckless buying and was found to have misappropriated 
some of the funds of the store. Following these disasters the 
society went to pieces. 

M. Saint Martin’s next essay in co-operation was in 1907, 
when, in company with a group of socialists, he bought an old 
mansion wherein a socialist colony was to be inaugurated. Five 
families agreed to live together on a communal basis. Kitchen, 
dining room, library and sitting rooms were common to all, 
and each family had bedrooms allotted to it. Food was pro- 
vided for all, and each of the women of the colony was supposed 
to take turns in cooking, house-cleaning, ete. A back kitchen 
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was transformed into a co-operative grocery for the general 
public, and all profits of the store, and all earnings of the men 
of the community were paid into the common fund. This 
strange community flourished, more or less, for about nine 
months and then ended in the inevitable dissensions and 
failure. 

In 1908 M. Saint Martin’s most enduring and successful 
experiment was launched in the shape of a socialistic co-opera- 
tive colony, appropriately named La Kanada. A concession 
of 5,000 acres was secured from the Government on the 
Kekamak river, in Labelle County. One of the objects of this 
colony was to solve the problem of the unemployed. There 
are three kinds of members: first, Propaganda members, who 
take one share of $100 payable by instalments of 25 cents a 
month; second, active members, who work on the land of the 
colony, and thirdly, Life members, who pay $2,000, and in 
exchange can live in the colony and may work or not as they 
please.* There are at present ten members working on the 
land, and they have about sixty acres under cultivation, al- 
though they are occupying nearly 2,000 acres. Two houses 
have been built, and four cows, a few pigs and hens have been 
acquired. Recently a saw mill has been successfully installed. 
The colony, while it has not solved the problem of unemploy- 
ment, is yet fairly flourishing. 


Conclusion. 


What then are we to say of the probable future of the 
movement for co-operative stores in Canada? On this point, 
it is very difficult to give a definite opinion. At present the 
prospect is not very bright and many of the little societies are 
passing through troublous times, and the mortality is fairly 
high. However, the future is not without hope, on the con- 
trary the future is very hopeful indeed. There is undoubtedly 
a strong current setting, both in the United States and Canada, 
towards co-operative methods in agriculture, and it may well 
be that an appreciation of the benefits of working co-operative- 
ly in the rural districts will lead towards greater attention 
being paid to the organization of co-operative stores. It may 
also be that the enforced economies, that will be our portion 


*At present there are no life members. 
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after the war, will lead our citizens to pay more attention to the 
desirability of saving even cents. Again, if Canada receives a 
great influx of immigrants after the war, it may well be ex- 
pected that many will bring their co-operative faith with them; 
of what may be termed a native co-operative movement in 
Canada there is little or no hope. The movement, which 
seventy years ago owed its origin to those twenty-eight in- 
spired flannel weavers of Rochdale, has a great lesson to teach 
Canada. That we should learn that lesson must be the hope 
of every student of the co-operative system. 
H. MICHELL. 





I must acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Keen. His unfailing 
courtesy in giving me information has always been deeply appreciated by 
myself. I must also thank Mr. D. G. Fraser, of Natal, B.C., for valuable 
information. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND NEUTRAL COMMERCE. 


International law has many questions to deal with, but 
two are of primary importance; the first concerns the usages 
of war relating to captured enemies, or invaded districts, 
or the methods of carrying on warfare; the second is maritime 
law as it affects neutral commerce during the continuance of 
awar. The first reflects and to some extent determines the 
standard of civilization an age has attained and we come to 
regard ourselves as morally superior to early ages mainly 
because we no longer make slaves of the population of a cap- 
tured town, as the old Greeks did, nor devastate an enemy’s 
territory quite as ruthlessly as was ordinarily done in the wars 
of the 16th and 17th centuries in Europe. Indeed, if we were 
to judge our age by what we read in the resolutions and agree- 
ments adopted at Hague Conferences, we should place it very 
high. And it certainly is a mark of progress to have a public 
profession of such a standard even if it does not always suc- 
ceed in asserting itself amongst us. The moral authority of 
the Hague Resolutions has not been abrogated although Ger- 
man soldiers were allowed to act like Landsknechts of the 16th 
century in Belgium and France, and German sailors to sink 
merchantment crowded with helpless women and children. 
That is, it has not been abrogated as long as the civilized world 
agrees to brand such actions with the stigma of dishonour and 
barbarism. As long as that is done, the humanitarian standard 
represented by the Hague Conferences still exists as that of 
our civilization, and even the German conscience, hardened as 
it is by arrogance and ambition, will eventually comprehend 
that there are circumstances in which German Kriegsraison 
‘or the necessity of war is not an adequate answer to the pro- 
tests of humanity. One thing only would lower that Hague 
standard, and that would be the permanent success of the 
German arms and of the monstrous aggression which the 
German philosophy of life and war have made on the spirit of 
our time. One of the greatest sins of our literature during the 
last century has been the kind of condonation given to Napo- 
leon for a similar ruthlessness, under a similar pretext of 
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bestowing higher culture and polity on the nations, as if his 
eruelties and unscrupulous lies and professions were to be 
lost sight of in the glory and glamour of his career and in the 
grandiloquent professions of the benefits he proposed to 
confer on humanity. There were none who heaped more scorn 
on that egotistical grandiloquence than the German leaders of 
the war of liberation, but there is not a sentence ever spoken 
by Stein or Gneisenau or Niebuhr or Bliicher in indignant de- 
nunciation of the reckless and menacing ambition of Napoleon 
and of the French nation of:that time that does not read now 
exactly as a condemnation of modern Germany. Even the 
oft quoted case of poor bookseller Palm may be paralleled with 
that of Miss Cavell. 

The law of humanity is eternal, and though the usages of 
different ages and countries vary with social and political con- 
ditions, it speaks with essentially the same voice in a Homer, 
a Cicero or a Grotius. Homer’s pathetic lines on the fate of a 
captured Andromache are addressed to the same sense of 
humanity to which Grotius appeals in his plea for a humane 
treatment of captives. It is true that that sense of humanity 
is often lost for a time in the passion of a fierce conflict and 
it is a matter of history that high religious enthusiasm has 
made kings and statesmen act with ruthless severity. But the 
ruthless cruelty of the modern German is founded on nothing 
deeper than a theory of war which his Clausewitzes and Dis- 
furths have elaborated for him mainly out of the worser fea- 
tures of the war policy of Napoleon, who after all threatened 
oftener than he acted. It is part of a system deliberately 
taught by German military authorities and embodied in their 
manuals of instruction for officers. In the Book on the usages 
of war recommended by the General Staff (Kriegsgebrauch 
im Landkrieg)it is set down amongst other maxims of the 
same kind that, “Ruthlessly to employ the necessary means of 
defence and intimidation is not only a right but a duty for 
every commander of an army” (p. 115). Kriegsmanier and 
Kriegsraison, a theory, that is, of the usages and necessities 
of war, that is all the justification the German 
gives of his ruthless treatment of Belgian and 
French populations and his submarine atrocities 
against merchant ships often with their helpless freight 
of women and children. That along with the use of poisonous 
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gases are his characteristic contributions to modern warfare. 
It is not possible any longer to mistake the character and 
spirit of a nation that has the credit of introducing such devil- 
tries into our civilization. The conduct of the German can 
be condoned neither as that of the savage nor as that of the 
man in hot blood; it is the logical outcome of a system, of a 
theory which, like other theories of his, political and religious, 
is clearly revealing itself as the product of a false and over- 
driven philosophy of life. For nothing has contributed so 
much, I think, to turn the moral force of the world to-day 
against him as his methods of warfare. Even Sweden, always 
his only real friend in Europe, quailed after the Lusitania 
incident and all her leading thinkers and writers joined in a 
public and formal protest against that foolish piece of bar- 
barity. 


It is from this point of view that the formal protests of 
President Wilson as the official representative of the only 
neutral nation strong enough to dare raise its voice must be 
regarded as of high value, to say nothing of his refusal to 
weaken that attitude of protest by allowing matters of minor 
importance and more doubtful in character, such as treatment 
of contraband, to assume an equal place in diplomatic contro- 
versy. After all it is not a small thing that the United States 
should go squarely and uncompromisingly on record against 
the policy of ruthlessness, even though the matter shou!d never 
go beyond diplomatic protests. The Allies can hardly expect 
more in the circumstances. It is a question for Americans 
themselves whether they consider the issues of this great con- 
flict so clear or their own wrongs so great as to call for action. 
But I could wish that President Wilson had not answered those 
historic messages of the lion and the lamb (the lamb already 
lying pretty well torn up on the ground), in precisely the same 
terms. But there was so much we did not realize then, at the 
beginning of this war, and President Wilson was not the only 
prominent American, I fancy, who would like to have a chance 
to remake the speeches he then made. 


But while the humanitarian side of international law is its 
most important aspect for civilization and has its basis in 
universal and eternal principles upon which mankind may 

agree, there is also a commercial aspect of international law 
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which though not so important morally, has always given rise 
to more diversity of opinion and upon which it has always 
been more difficult to reach a general agreement. Maritime 
law as applied to neutral commerce during war has always 
been a variable and unsettled matter, partly a matter of pure 
convention or convenient arrangement and partly varying 
inevitably with new conditions of warfare and trade. The 
tendencies of modern warfare have been to recognize more and 
more clearly the close connection between military strngth and 
commercial resources, and the consequences have been that 
modern warfare has had to recognize in a constantly increas- 
ing degree the economic factor in war. 


Grotius on the Freedom of the Seas. 


At the end of the 16th century, the Dutch were fighting 
desperately for their independence against Philip II of Spain, 
and England, recognizing clearly what was involved in the 
world-wide scheme of domination pursued by Philip, with a 
relentless absolutism and the Inquisition behind it, was sup- - 
porting the Dutch with money, ships and troops—Elizabeth 
kept a small English army for years fighting under Prince 
Maurice in Holland—yet during this long and fierce contest 
the Dutch never ceased to claim that it was proper and lawful 
for them to maintain their shipping trade to Spanish ports, 
and regularly carried not only provisions but naval munitions 
like powder and cordage to the Spanish fleets. Indeed they 
helped materially in fitting out the great Armada, although it 
was directed almost as much against themselves as against 
England. And very loud are their complaints to Queen Eliza- 
beth when a Frobisher or some other English seaman over- 
hauled a Dutch ship coming out of Cadiz and made a prize of 
her cargo in whole or in part. As great sea-carriers the Dutch 
had very liberal ideas on this subject and the curious thing is 
that Elizabeth and the English Privy Councillors did actually 
grant them a considerable degree of freedom in this trade with 
the common enemy.* In fact, Grotius in his early work, De 
Jure Praedae, expressly lays it down that war does not neces- 


*See the diplomatic correspondence quoted by Motley, History of the 
Netherlands, Chap. xxvii. 
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sarily interrupt commerce with the enemy (“mercaturam inter 
hostes non necessario tolli.” Chap. xi). 


That early work was never published by Grotius, but it 
served as the basis of the maturer book which he put forth 
later in 1623, the famous De Jure Belli et Pacis, and its twelfth 
chapter was printed in 1608 as a Dissertation on the Freedom 
of the Seas (Mare Liberum). That book is an interesting 
specimen of the controversial style and learning of the time. 
Naturally it is in favour of the widest freedom of trade which 
he founds on a conception of natural right or what is in ac- 
cordance with human reason: ‘‘The Dutch have a right to 
trade with all nations for God has not chosen to furnish all 
places with all the things which man needs from nature.” 
Commerce therefore is of divine providence. Has not Seneca 
said that “the most beneficial gift of nature to mortals is that 
mutual commerce is necessary for them?” ... “And this 
right belongs to all people equally, and there are famous jurists 
who even go so far as to deny that any Prince or Common- 
wealth can make general prohibitions preventing others from 
having access to their subjects and trading with them.” And 
Grotius supports his view by appropriate quotations from 
Virgil and Horace. Then he states the fundamental principle 
on which he bases his doctrine of the freedom of the seas: 
“Those things which cannot be occupied or are never occupied | 
cannot be the property of any one, for all property commences 
in occupation, “eas res que occupare non possunt aut occupata 
nungquam sunt, nullius proprias esse posse, quia omnis pro- 
prietas ab occupatione coeperit.”” And here he quotes Cicero 
and a line of Ovid, Quid prohibetis aguas? usus communis 
aquarum est. And he supports this by an appeal to the freedom 
of the air, an appeal which is somewhat weakened in our day 
by the laws regarding the passage of military aeroplanes and 
Zeppelins over neutral countries: “What is common to all, 
belongs to none. The air is amongst this class of things both 
because it cannot be occupied and because its use is common 
to men.” 


But all this old-fashioned learning and argument of the 
Mare Liberum and the De Jure Praedae were directed, not 
against English claims and pretensions as Professor von 
Schulze-Geevernitz rather meanly and unfairly suggests in an 
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article to the New York Evening Mail,* but against the im- 
mense claim then made by the Spanish and the Portuguese 
(who were at that time subjects of Spain) to a monopoly of 
the trade in the Indies, a monopoly which they claimed partly 
in right of discovery and partly in virtue of the Papal Bull of 
Alexander VI, which granted them exclusive right of com- 
merce there. Grotius gives the whole history of the quarrels 
between his countrymen and the Portuguese over this matter. 
The Portuguese claim, he writes, that no one but themselves 
has a right to sail to the Indies for the purpose of trading (ne 
quis praeter se ad Indos mercandi causa accedat). But in 
spite of these claims bold Dutch skippers had begun some 
fifteen years before Grotius wrote to find their way to Java 
and the Moluccas for purposes of trade and did not hesitate 
even to attack and make prizes of richly laden Portuguese or 
Spanish carracks. It was precisely to defend such an act of 
prize-taking on the part of a Dutch vessel that Grotius at the 
instigation of the Directors of the Dutch East India Company 
wrote his first work on international law, the De Jure Praedae, 
and it was four years afterwards when the negotiations began 
for the truce or peace with Spain, that he published the twelfth 
chapter of that work under the title of Mare Liberum, (with 
the secondary title sive de Jure quod Batavis competit ad 
Indicana Commercia Dissertatio). Grotius himself states that 
he publishes it to encourage his countrymen to maintain their 
rights against Spain in the negotiations about to begin. “At 
cum post aliquanto ab Hispanis spes aliqua patriae ostentare- 
tur res iniquissima, ut Indiae commercio abstineremus, partem 
ejus commentarii . . . seorsum edere statui maris liberi 
nomine.” That was the origin and intent of Grotius’ work on 





*Here are his words: “This picture (Dutch Ships Bringing in an 
English Frigate) like all other Dutch seascapes of that period, reminds 
one of the time when Great Britain’s naval supremacy had not yet been 
established and accepted beyond challenge. In those days an Admiral 
Tromp swept through the channel with the symbolic broom at his mast- 
head. A menacing De Ruyter ventured to the mouth of the Thames. A 
Hugo Grotius boldly demanded ‘the freedom of the seas’, the equality of 
all on the sea, the highway of nations. That was the noonday of civili- 
zation! In the background was the seventy years’ struggle for freedom— 
a struggle between a hopeless minority and a world embracing despotism. 
abe England insisted on the punishment of Grotius for daring to 
demand free seas, etc.” This article reprinted in the Current History of 
the New York Times for December last) is a characteristic specimen of 
the many childishly sophistical productions which German professors of 
reputation have sent over to the American public. 
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the freedom of the seas. So far from being written against 
England, it was written when England was an ally and pro- 
tector of the Dutch against Spain. Grotius even, I think, 
quotes English opinion as supporting his views in this parti- 
cular controversy. 

But conditions change and opinions change with them. 
Some years later the Dutch with their growing sea-power had 
pretty well succeeded in driving the Portuguese out of those 
eastern seas and had in their turn set up a monopoly of their 
own forbidding the natives of the spice islands to sell or even 
to produce any spice except what Dutch ships required. In 
1621 therefore when Grotius lay in prison—he was involved 
in the fall of the Olden-Barneveld party—opinion in Amster- 
dam was apparently as little favourable to his doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas as it was to him personally. At least so 
the learned Selden says in his Mare Clausum, and notes a pas- 
sage from a work of Grotius in defence of the Olden-Barneveld 
regime in which the latter narrates how the English ambas- 
sador on some public occasion was incited by his enemies in 
Amsterdam ‘“‘to say something against him as he lay in prison’ 
(“ut contra me jam captum aliquid publice diceret’’) , but could 
find nothing else to say, except that he was the first assertor 
of doctrines (in this case apparently open or unrestricted 
rights of fishery in the North Sea) for which he deserved 
to lie in prison as an example to others. I suppose 
that is all that is behind Schulze-Gevernitz’s statement that 
“England insisted on the punishment of Grotius for daring to 
demand free seas.” The general situation was that the Dutch 
as long as they were friends of the English encountered little 
opposition to their fishing off the English coast. 

But Grotius himself in his greater and maturer 
work De Jure Belli et Pacis, which he wrote in 1824 
in exile, has modified his old teaching in the Mare Liberum 
very considerably. When he wrote the earlier work he was a 
very young man with more erudition than experience and was 
writing to defend Dutch aggressiveness in the Eastern seas; 
now he is past forty with much sobering experience as a poli- 
tician and diplomatist. Evidently he realizes better the com- 
plicated questions involved in maritime law, especially in the 
policing of adjacent seas—so necessary in those days of uni- 
versal privateering and piracy—and in the control of what we 
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now call territorial waters. These questions had begun to 
present themselves in their modern aspect as the conditions of 
trade and war grew more complicated. The disputes over 
rights of fishing grew keener and diplomatic correspondences 
arose over the habits of the Dutch navy in hovering round the 
English coast and attacking Spanish ships in English waters. 
Indeed, Grotius has very little to say on the freedom of the 
seas in his later work, which is mainly devoted to other ques- 
tions such as the interpretation of treaties, the definition of 
contraband and the laws of humanity in warfare. He makes 
none of the absolute and universal statements so common in his 
earlier work, His chief utterance on the subject and almost 
his only one is the following paragraph from the 3rd chapter 
of the Second Book. After treating of the occupancy of rivers, 
he says: ; 

In the same manner the sea appears capable of 
being made a property by the power possessed of the 
shore on both sides of it; although beyond those limits 
it may spread to a wide extent, which is the case with a 
bay and with a strait beyond each of its outlets into 
the main sea. But this right of property can never take 
place where the sea is of such magnitude, as to surpass 
all comparison with that portion of the land which it 
washes. 


The question of the right of controlling territorial waters 
and adjacent seas, and the rights of fishery therein, were the 
really practical issues discussed in Selden’s Mare Clausum, 
published in 1835. The question was a burning one, for the 
English were then beginning to make the Dutch pay round 
sums for the North Sea fishing. Seldon’s treatise is an interest- 
ing specimen of old-time controversies in which we see new 
maritime questions such as the definition of territorial waters 
emerging from amongst older and antiquated forms and claims 
of jurisdiction. His claim for England’s right to control 
‘the Narrow Seas’ is founded on the need of policing them and 
on the power and traditional jurisdiction which England had 
always possessed and exercised in that respect,* but still more 
on ancient rights and treaties which run back to the days when 





*See, for example, Mare Clausum, B. II, Chap. 29. 
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the Norman and Angevin kings of England were rulers and 
overlords, as Dukes of Normandy and Aquitaine, on both 
sides of the channel. The famous summorum velorum demis- 
sio or lowering of the topsails to a king’s warship had its 
origin, according to Selden, in that local sovereignty which 
was nowise different from that claimed by other states 
in those times, for example, by Venice in the Adriatic. Selden 
also claims the free right of fishing for the English as far 
north as Iceland and Greenland on the ground of ancient treaties 
with Danish and Norse kings, and he concludes his lengthy 
treatise with a vague rhetorical flourish which extends the 
bounds of British sovereignty into the vast northern and west- 
ern ocean (in aperto et vasto septentrionis atque occidentis 
oceano), and he rather neatly quotes a poem by Grotius ad- 
dressed to James I which recognizes that extensive claim 
Quae meta Britannis 


Littora sunt aliis; regni accessio tanti est 
Quod ventis velisque patet. 


When the contest with Spain ended Holland was not only 
the dominant Power in the Indies but the greatest naval Power 
in the world. Almost the only competitors now of the Dutch 
in Eastern seas were the English, and of course the quarrels 
and bickerings between Dutch and English traders in the East 
soon became as bitter as they had been between Dutch and 
Portuguese. For the Dutch were just as much bent on main- 
taining their monopoly as ever the Portuguese had been. In 
1623 they drove the English out of the island of Amboyna by 
what the English called a ‘“‘massacre”’ of their merchants there. 
Later on, after the fall of the Royalist cause in England and 
the execution of Charles I, Holland became the great refuge of 
the fugitive English Royalists who with the support of the 
Orange party there were a constant menace to the new Com- 
monwealth, and during a tumult murdered the English Par- 
liament’s envoy to the Hague. It was a Dutch scholar also of 
European fame, Salmasius, who had come forward to chal- 
lenge the action of the English people in beheading their king. 
No doubt commercial rivalry was an underlying cause of the 
war which ensued, as it nearly always was in all the wars of 
the sea Powers. But there was also great political irritation 
on both sides and in 1651 the English Parliament passed a 
protective Navigation Act which prohibited imports into 
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England except in English built ships. This was a severe blow 
to the carrying trade of the Dutch. It was a harsh policy 
though quite a legitimate one and certainly not worse in prin- 
ciple than the action of the Dutch three years before in closing 
the Scheldt and ruining the seaport of Antwerp. Long after- 
wards indeed precisely the same protective legislation was 
adopted by the United States against England at the close of 
the war of independence. 

Thus began the first war between the Dutch and the 
English. It lasted two years with varying fortune on each 
side, Van Tromp and De Ruyter being no bad match for Blake 
and Monk. Later on, when war once more broke out, during 
the negligent administration of Charles II, the contest on the 
sea between the English and Dutch still remained indecisive, 
the Dutch at times even obtaining the mastery of the seas. 
Later still, in the third and last war, the Dutch navy under the 
gallant De Ruyter held its own fairly against the combined 
fleets of England and France. It was from no specific naval 
inferiority, therefore, at this time, but from internal decay 
and exhaustion that the Dutch Republic eventually lost its 
rank amongst great naval Powers. Captain Mahan writes of 
her navy in this third sea-war with England: “The battle of 
the Texel (1673) closing the long series of wars in which the 
Dutch and English contended on equal terms for the mastery 
of the seas, saw the Dutch navy in its highest efficiency, and 
its greatest ornament, De Ruyter, at the summit of his glory.” 
(The Influence of Sea Power upon History, p. 157.) 

Now we may read another paragraph from Prof. Schulze- 
Gevernitz’s remarkable history of the struggle for the supre- 
macy of the seas: 


“Up to this time [he has mentioned no particular 
time, as usual, but his text seems to refer to 1651, the 
date of the Navigation Act] the Dutch had had no navy, 
and armed some of her merchant ships to meet emer- 
gencies. But wool-exporting England built the first 
specialized man-of-war. Those ships were superior to 
those of their foe, especially in artillery. With this new 
and superior weapon England imposed upon the Dutch 
the Navigation Act, which ruined Holland’s trade as 
international middleman. As a token of their humilia- 
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tion Dutch ships were obliged to dip their colours to 
the English flag.” 


That is how a German professor of to-day writes history, 
without balance, without discrimination, concealing and con- 
fusing with childish cunning the historical and chronological 
connections of events and giving to casual incidents or expres- 
sions the kind of exaggerated importance they assume in the 
oppressed brain of the monomaniac. And they think that that 
kind of writing can save, or even help, Germany and her cause. 

But any way all this old controversy about the freedom of 
the seas, Mare Liborum and Mare Clausum, has long been 
obsolete and irrelevant to modern conditions. The essential 
question in it at that time was the free commerce of the seas 
and the rights of traders in time of peace, and all the world 
knows that for long no nation has been more liberal than Great 
Britain in granting free access to her ports throughout her 
wide dominions and equal terms with her own traders to all 
countries. And mightily have the Germans profited by that 
same liberty. None but the naive pedants of old Deutschland 
would think of raking in those old controversies for material 
relevant to the questions of to-day. Spaniards, Dutch, Vene- 
tians, Portuguese, Genoese, Hansa Leagues, French, English— 
they have all laid claim to exclusive trade and maritime do- 
minion in their day and also at times have refused to recognize 
such claims in others, and have fought for it both ways as their 
interests stood at the time. What is important now is the 
maritime law which may be enforced in time of war especially 
in the case of neutrals who are attempting to trade with bel- 
ligerents and thereby increase the resources of the latter for 
war. And it is a curious but easily explainable fact that while 
the trade policy of nations during peace has been tending to 
become ever freer and opener, international policy and the 
practice of nations during war in the case of neutrals doing 
trade with belligerents has tended to become ever more strin- 
gent. The reason lies in the immense and expensive supplies 
of the most varied kind, from foodstuffs and clothing to ma- 
terials for explosives or field transport, required in modern 
warfare, and in the greatly increased appreciation of the 
economic factor and of economic resources in war. What a 
difference between the Dutch in the 16th century claiming the 
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right to be unmolested by their English allies in carrying pro- 
visions and munitions to the enemy’s fleets and the delicate 
and difficult discussions over contraband which finally resulted 
in the Declaration of London six years ago! 


The Declaration of London. 


When Great Britain invited the Powers to a Conference 
in London in 1908, the object was to frame a code of rules which 
might serve to guide the decisions of an International Prize 
Court to be established at the Hague. For without such a code 
there would be no fixed principles for the Court to go by. There 
was no general agreement amongst the different Powers either 
in opinions or in practice; on the contrary, there was a very 
great diversity. From the various memorandums sent in by 
the Powers as suggestions to the Conference it is evident that 
there was very little, outside the decent usages of humanity, 
that was universally recognized as international law in the 
treatment of neutral shipping which carried or was presumed 
to be carrying contraband. There was not even complete 
agreement as to what should be considered contraband or how 
it should be classified. Austria-Hungary was against declar- 
ing anything contraband except what was exclusively used for 
purposes of war and was especially opposed to the general 
practice of belligerents adding to the list by declaration. Hol- 
land also would abolish conditional contraband and would limit 
narrowly the doctrine of the continuous voyage by which con- 
traband might be seized on its way to a neutral port. Holland 
was also strongly against according a belligerent the right of 
sinking neutral prizes on any plea, instead of bringing them 
into court for proof and condemnation. The United States 
would admit destruction of neutrals carrying contraband only 
in cases of plague, unseaworthiness or want of a prize crew. 
The American opinion was also strongly in favour of the full 
application of the doctrine of the continuous voyage against 
neutrals whatever transhipments or changes might intervene; 
the delegates also declared that the constitution of the United 
States did not allow of the decisions of their Supreme Court 
being formally submitted to the review of an International 
tribunal; but it was agreed that such a tribunal might try any 
case de novo. Germany would extend the list of absolute contra- 
band by the addition of material for explosives of every kind 
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and would also extend the right of seizing conditional contra- 
band (foodstuffs, etc.) when bound to ports which served as 
a base of supplies. Germany also stood out for the right of 
destroying or sinking captured neutrals, if bringing them 
into a port “might compromise the security of the war-ship or 
the success of her operations,’ and opposed the article 
exempting neutrals from search when convoyed by a war-ship 
of their own nationality. France was stringent on the ques- 
tion of contraband and would extend the list to everything 
capable of being used in war. France was also clear that the 
destination of the goods, and not the ship, should decide the 
character of the contraband. Neutral prizes might be destroy- 
ed for mere security but the case should be altogether excep- 
tional. Japan was against such destruction of a neutral before 
condemnation. Great Britain was strongly in favour of main- 
taining the lists of absolute and conditional contraband as they 
had been drawn up at the previous Hague Conference and was 
against Germany’s proposal to make materials for explosives 
contraband as it would injure the mining industries of her 
colonies. The British delegates indeed urged and obtained the 
inclusion in the Declaration of an absolutely ‘free list’, in 
which metallic ores, cotton and other things were placed. 

It is easy to see from the above brief summary that each 
Power urged the point of view which it considered most fav- 
ourable to its situation and interests. Germany thought of 
herself mainly as a belligerent, Great Britain and Holland 
mainly of their interests as neutrals. The United States, in 
discussing the doctrine of the continuous voyage, thought of 
their relations to the numerous States in the southern part of 
their continent and their past experience with them, and had 
evidently besides some hesitation in submitting themselves 
entirely to the decision of an International Prize Court which 
would be mainly European with one or two South American 
representatives. 

The chief object of the Conference being to define and 
limit the rights of belligerents to interfere with neutral 
traders, the important Resolutions fell under four heads: 

(1) The enumeration of articles of contraband. 

(2) The doctrine of the continuous voyage. 

(8) The rules regarding blockade. 

(4) The destruction of neutral prizes at sea. 
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Lists of Contraband. 


The final resolutions of the Conference regarding contra- 
band resulted in the drawing up of three lists, one of absolute 
contraband, being munitions or articles used exclusively in 
war (although horses and draught animals were rather illogi- 
cally included) ; one of conditional controband, or of articles 
(foodstuffs, clothing, wire, machine materials) over which 
belligerents were to have more limited and conditional right 
of seizure, and, lastly, a free list, consisting of articles which 
were not to be declared contraband at all. The critical part of 
the discussion related to the application to contraband of the 
doctrine of the continuous voyage according to which in its 
full rigour contraband might be seized even in a neutral vessel 
on its way to a neutral port, and even though it was to be tran- 
shipped or discharged at that neutral port. The delegates 
from the United States were the firmest and strongest assert- 
ors of this doctrine which was in accordance with American 
practice in the past. During the Civil War the United States 
Government had seized goods in neutral ships on their way to 
neutral ports as presumably destined for the enemy. The 
position at times presented mixed features of blockade running 
and contraband carrying, but in the case of the Bermuda the 
American judges laid down the following general rules: ‘“That 
contraband is always subject to seizure when being conveyed 
to a belligerent destination, whether the voyage be direct or 
indirect,” and “‘That ultimate destination alone justifies seizure 
of contraband.” 


Mr. Seward, then Secretary of State, defined the attitude 
of his Government on this question in the following words, 
which Sir Edward Grey very appropriately quoted in his reply 
to the American Note of December, 1814: 


Neutrals engaged in honest trade with Matamoros 
must expect to experience inconvenience from the exist- 
ing blockade of Brownsville and the adjacent coast of 
Texas. While this Government unfeignedly regrets 
this inconvenience, it cannot relinquish any of its bel- 
ligerent rights to favour contraband trade with insur- 
gent territory. By insisting upon those rights, however, 
it is sure that that necessity for their exercise at all, 
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which must be deplored by every friendly commercial 
Power, will the more speedily be terminated. 


At the Conference in London the discussion on the subject 
of the continuous voyage was opened by the reading of an 
amendment from the German delegation proposing the aboli- 
tion of that rule. Prof. Wilson, on behalf of the United States 
delegation, opposed this suggestion and read to the Conference 
the text of the decision of the United States Supreme Court on 
the subject, as follows: 


“Interposition between the point of departure and 
the enemy destination has always been a stratagem of 
carriers of contraband and of those who seek to violate 
a blockade. But this interposition does not protect 
them when the ultimate destination has been estab- 
lished. The transport from one point to another re- 
mains a continuous one as long as the intention exists 
without change, whatever may be the nature of the 
stoppages or of the transhipments which intervene,” 
(“quelle que soit la nature des arréts ou des transborde- 
ments qui interviennent’”’). 


And he added that “this opinion of the Supreme Court has 
been affirmed many times and constitutes the policy adopted 
by the United States of America.” (Proceedings at the Inter- 
national Naval Conference, p. 163). 


The application of the doctrine of the continuous voyage 
was also supported by France and Russia. The final result 
was that the Conference, having already agreed on the division 
of contraband into two classes of absolute and conditional 
contraband, allowed the principle of the continuous voyage to 
be applied to the former but not to the latter. (Articles 35 
and 35). 


This involved a great limitation on customary practice. 
In 1885 France had treated rice as absolute contraband on its 
way to Chinese ports, and in 1904 both Japan and Russia had 
taken the widest latitude in seizing contraband, the latter 
Power practically declaring all materials and stuffs except 
fancy goods contraband “if destined for the enemy.” Their 
Prize Courts, however, did not always rule quite so strictly. 
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It is obvious that the new Resolutions of the Declaration 
placed an island Power at a disadvantage as compared with a 
Continental Power; for while a continental Power could easily 
receive supplies through adjacent neutral ports, of what was 
ealled conditional contraband, such as foodstuffs, forage, 
clothing, railway material, barbed wire, materials for tele- 
graphs and flying machines, etc., all foodstuffs and goods of 
this class could be readily seized if on their way to a belligerent 
island Power under the general conditions which make condi- 
tional contraband liable td seizure, viz.: (1) if it is for the use 
of the armed forces, (2) if it is destined for a Government 
department, (3) if it is consigned to a contractor resident in 
the enemy country and known to supply such articles to the 
Government, (4) if it is consigned to a fortified place or place 
serving as a base for the armed forces of the enemy. (Articles 
33 and 84). It was urged by Germany that this last condition 
should be extended to include a place serving as a base of 
supplies (de ravitaillement) to the enemy, and accordingly in 
the Report which accompanies the Articles of the Declaration 
it is so explained to mean a base “whether of operations or 
supply.” | 

Under these rules a country like Germany could import 
all the foodstuffs and other conditional contraband she liked 
with entire facility through neutral ports like Rotterdam or 
Copenhagen, only a few hours away by rail. But every cargo 
of such goods on its way to the ports of an island like Great 
Britain would be liable to stoppage and capture. There would 
be a presumption against the island ports all the time and if 
Great Britain were at war with a naval Power or Powers of 
equal strength, her position would be very much that of a man 
fighting with one arm bound against a man who could use both 
of his. Of course there was a “free list,’”’ of cotton, wool, jute, 
rubber, hides, metallic ores and other things which could not 
be declared contraband. The British delegates in their report 
to Sir Edward Grey specially congratulate themselves on 
having obtained this free list as something which “would place 
it beyond the power of belligerents in future to treat as con- 
traband the raw materials of some of the most important of 
our national industries.” (Correspondence and Documents, 
p. 95). All the same there would not as a rule be many 
cargoes bound for the British Isles which would not be liable 
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to stoppage and seizure as conditional contraband. The British 
in fact were relying, as Sir Edward Grey virtually admitted, 
on their naval power to protect neutral commerce as well as 
that of their own ships to their own ports. Nobody seems to 
have thought of the possible operations of submarines in this 
connection. 

The Conference did, however, recognize in some degree, 
the fact that the geographical position of one belligerent might 
render the prohibited application of the continuous voyage to 
conditional contraband unjust to the other belligerent, and ac- 
cordingly it declared that Article 35 did not apply ‘‘where the 
enemy country has no seaboard.” (Art. 36). 


The Rules of Blockade. 


The old doctrine of blockade had required that it should 
be maintained by an encircling line of stationary warships a 
certain distance off the blockaded coast, but though Holland 
made some attempt to retain the old rules, it was recognized 
by the Conference that modern mine-laying operations and 
the changed conditions of naval warfare with the new relations 
of patrol cruisers equipped with wireless to the main fleet 
required a readjustment of the old rules. Only the essential 
condition of blockade, therefore, was retained that it should be 
“effective,” and in further definition of effectiveness, it was 
added, as suggested by Germany, that “it must be maintained 
by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the enemy 
coast-line.” (Article 2.) But the question of effectiveness, it 
was seen, might still remain a delicate one and the best the 
Conference could do was to declare that the question whether 
a blockade was effective or not was ‘“‘a question of fact.’”’ The 
accompanying Report or commentary further explained that 
this question of fact would be one to be decided by the Inter- 
national Prize Court to be established. In fact, as I have 
already said, it was in view of the establishment of such a 
Court and for its guidance that these resolutions were being 
framed. It was also embodied in Articles 1 and 18 that a 
blockade must not extend beyond the ports and coasts of the 
enemy, nor bar access to neutral ports or coasts. A vessel 
attempting to break a blockade was liable to condemnation as 
also was her cargo, unless the shipper could not have known 
of the intention. (Article 21.) The Conference did not at- 
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tempt to fix any precise limits for ‘“‘the area of operations” in 
a blockade. It declared it might be “rather wide’ and was 
always to “be limited by the condition that effectiveness must 
be assured.” (Article 17.) 


The Destruction of Captured Neutrals. 


An important question before the Conference was as to 
what circumstances might justify a belligerent in destroying 
a neutral prize at sea. Some of the Powers—Britain, Holland 
and Spain in particular—were opposed to the destruction of 
captured neutrals on any plea; others, the United States for 
example, would allow it only in extreme cases such as the 
presence of plague or unseaworthiness. Other Powers, Ger- 
many in particular, stood out for the right of a belligerent to 
destroy a neutral if the captor considered himself or the suc- | 
cess of his operations endangered by preserving the neutral. 
The general rule ultimately laid down in the Declaration was 
embodied in the following Resolution (Article 48) : 


A neutral vessel which has been captured may not be 
destroyed by the captor; she must be taken into such 
port as is proper for the determination there of all 


questions concerning the validity of the prize. : 


That article was meant to fix the general rule in its strongest 
form, but its force was much weakened by Article 49 which 
immediately followed it and which allowed the belligerent “as 
an exception” to destroy a captured neutral which would be 
liable to condemnation, if preserving her “involved danger to 
the safety of the warship or the success of the operations in 
which she is engaged at the time.”’ Article 50 provided that in 
such a case all persons on board the vessel to be destroyed 
must be placed in safety and that the ship’s papers and all the 
documents needed to prove the validity of the capture must 
be taken on board the warship. The accompanying report laid 
stress on the facts that such destruction was to be an excep- 
tional case and was lawful only if the vessel was liable to 
condemnation upon the facts of the case. 

There is a strong attempt to limit and safeguard the per- 
mission to destroy captured neutrals in these resolutions, and 
the British delegates seem to have considered that they had 
practically obtained a renunciation of the right. There was 
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some reason in that view as long as there was a likelihood of 
an international tribunal being set up with authority to en- 
force these rules. But as the case is now, Article 49 has only 
the air of legitimizing the outrages of German submarines 
and leaving neutrals with less room for protest. On the other 
hand, something no doubt had to be conceded to Powers which 
had few or no naval ports abroad into which they might bring 
their prizes. 

The Declaration of London was duly signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the various Powers, but it was never ratified by 
their Parliaments or Governments so as to enable the proposed 
International Prize Court to be set up. It had been the result 
of mutual concessions and compromises and it now stood in in- 
ternational law as a document representing the consent of the 
Powers as to what should be law, if a Court of competent 
authority existed to apply, and, in a sense, enforce its rules. 
Law in the strict juristic sense of the word must depend ulti- 
mately on the presence of a power that is capable of enforcing 
it. Outside of that it is mainly of the nature of moral law and 
dependent on the amount of moral constraint to which the 
nation or individual is willing to submit himself. When two 
powerful belligerents go to war with each other, that fact soon 
makes itself felt. The present war commenced with great bit- 
terness, the Germans at the very outset showing an entire 
disregard of international obligations by the invasion of two 
neutral and inoffensive states, Belgium and Luxemburg, and 
by an exceptionally ruthless treatment of the Belgian and 
French populations in the districts they occupied. In naval 
warfare they also at once began laying floating mines or 
anchored mines of a forbidden type around the English coasts. 
This was a ruthless form of warfare and also illegal so far as 
it endangered»peaceful shipping and terrorized, as no doubt it 
was meant to do, neutral commerce to Britain.* Britain coun- 
tered this warfare by some stricter measures against com- 
merce with Germany which were a departure from the Decla- 
ration of London, though they did not go beyond the practice 





*The Hague Conventions attempted to place several restrictions on 
mine-laying, but Germany’s opposition as a rule brought them all to 
nought, except the rule enjoining provision for the safety of peaceful 
shipping. (See the summary of discussions in F. E. Smith’s Interna- 
tional Law, Fourth Edition). 
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of nations in previous maritime warfare. On August 20th 
she extended the doctrine of the continuous voyage to condi- 
tional contraband; on Sept. 21 she removed copper, metallic 
ores, rubber and other things from the “free list” and made 
them conditional contraband; on Oct. 29 she made them abso- 
lute contraband along with nickel, aluminium, wire, sulphuric 
acid, etc. On the latter date also a Proclamation was issued 
laying down some stringent rules for the treatment of condi- 
tional contraband, but these were shortly afterwards relaxed 
in the case of ships whose papers and manifests were full and 
regular. These alterations of the Declaration, which were 
substantially followed by France, had all been proclaimed 
merely as alterations in certain articles of the Declaration of 
London, to which Great Britain declared she would adhere in 
other respects. These alterations were a formal departure 
from the Declaration of London, but they were not entirely 
against its spirit, for the Declaration (which itself had in- 
cluded in the list of absolute contraband some things not ex- 
clusively used for war) had allowed belligerents to add specific 
munitions of war to the list by proclamation, and copper, wire, 
sulphuric acid, nickel, iron ores, etc., had become of im- 
mense importance, very staples of war, in the new warfare of 
explosives which Germany had developed. Still less were the 
additions contrary to the practice of nations in recent wars. 
Even the extension of the doctrine of the continuous voyage 
might be reasonably considered, as Sir Edward Grey had 
pointed out, as in accordance with the broad principles which 
an American Secretary of State and American judges had laid 
down regarding the seizure of contraband destined for the 
enemy. 

Late in September Germany, having cautiously waited to 
judge the prospects for her naval warfare, issued a proclama- 
tion of adherence to the Declaration of London. On land her 
complete military organization and superior preparedness 
made itself felt in many ways, but Britain’s superior naval 
power, in combination with that of France, began to tell on 
her supplies. On January 26, therefore, Germany judged it 
expedient to issue an order putting all foodstuffs under Gov- 
ernment control. This by the rules of the Declaration made 
all foodstuffs on their way to Germany liable to the stricter 
laws of capture. The order was afterwards modified as re- 
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gards imports of a certain kind, but the general situation 
remained the same, as it was well known that the German 
Government had taken control of supplies. Then Germany 
took a step which introduced wholly new conditions into naval 
warfare and maritime usage. 


The Proclamation of a War Zone for Submarine Operations. 


Germany had no naval power or position on the seas 
which could enable her to declare a blockade under recognized 
rules. Her cruisers could not keep the North Sea at all, away 
from the shelter of their naval base, and at most could venture 
only on hurried and intermittent raids at great risk to them- 
selves. Nevertheless she proclaimed what was practically a 
blockade of the whole of Great Britain and Ireland as well as 
a part of the French coast by the establishment of what she 
called a war zone, within which she was to operate with sub- 
marines not only against war-vessels as hitherto but against 
merchant ships and neutrals presumed to be carrying contra- 
band. Indeed, neutrals of all kinds, irrespective of cargo or 
destination, were warned that they approached the British 
coasts within this zone at their peril. Under proper regula- 
tions I suppose even the prowling submarine will come to be 
recognized as a legitimate weapon of warfare, but at least it 
was an illegal and unheard of form of attack on peaceful ship- 
ping and commerce, for the German submarines made no 
proper visit and search in the case of neutrals and often even 
did not allow any decent provision to be made for the safety of 
the persons on board the vessels they sunk whether enemy 
merchantmen or neutrals. That was not only a violation of 
the Declaration of London but a cynical disregard of all civi- 
lized usage in warfare. Nor could a few submarines hiding 
in a corner of the Irish channel legitimately claim the right of 
blockaders to stop all traffic. They had no control of the seas 
and could establish no effective or actual blockade of the coast. 
They could touch no traffic the British Government chose to 
protect by destroyers, and nine-tenths of the ordinary traffic 
passed them undisturbed. These essential requisites of the 
blockade were entirely wanting. They could only destroy and 
flee as a lurking assassin destroys and flees. The operations of 
the German submarines against commerce could be considered 
legal therefore neither under the laws of blockade nor those of 
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contraband, nor of both combined. They were a new step in the 
direction of mere terrorism, of that policy of Schrecklichkeit 
or frightfulness which is an avowed part of the German theory 
and practice in warfare; and the scenes that took place when 
they sank liners crowded with helpless women and children 
were, like the slaughterings at Aerschot, Andenne, Dinant, 
Louvain and many other places on land, simply an outrage on 
humanity. Indeed the submarine, used as the German has 
taught the world to use it, as a sort of prowling assassin sent 
abroad to destroy, must ‘be considered, like the use of poison- 
ous gases, one of those base forms of warfare which Germany 
has forced on our age, as if she, or at least her leaders, were 
seeking deliberately the moral ruin of our civilization. 


The Commercial Blockade of Germany. 


It was on February 18th that Germany had officially pro- 
claimed her intention to operate a war zone blockade by means 
of submarines. At the first reports of sunk merchantmen the 
German papers jubilated and bragged in their usual manner 
as if British naval power were at an end. Later on German 
children got a holiday over the Lusitania’s destruction and 
German poets celebrated it in song, revealing to the whole 
world, which as yet had only half understood, the terrible possi- 
bilities in the German character. On March 1st Britain and 
France had replied to the submarine menace to the commerce 
on their coasts by a stringent measure against Germany’s 
oversea trade so far as it was still carried on by means of 
neutral ships and countries. All goods of German destination, 
origin or ownership were to be treated as contraband and 
neutral vessels suspected of carrying such goods were liable 
to be detained and taken into port for examination when on 
their way to the ports of countries adjacent to Germany. It 
was technically a measure of reprisals for the illegitimate and 
novel form of warfare which Germany was conducting against 
the commerce of the Allies. 

Retaliation in war is at best a very doubtful measure, and 
used as the Germans used it against Russians (three villages 
to be burned for one), and against the population of Belgium, 
it leads straight to barbarism. But it is obviously more capable 
of being justified in commercial and economic operations, 
where under the title of protective or prohibitive legislation it 
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has often entered very largely into the policy and practice of 
nations. The new measure was a wide departure from the 
maritime laws regarding contraband and blockade in the De- 
claration of London, though it was not the outrage upon both 
law and humanity which the submarine operations of Germany 
‘involved. It proceeded as the Proclamation itself pointed out, 
by “regulated capture” and discriminating investigation and 
not by “indiscriminate destruction.” The object of the 
measure was to stop German commerce just as Germany had 
tried to stop Britain’s commerce, but the island Power could 
retaliate effectively here only by exercising a certain surveil- 
lance over the trade to neutral ports adjacent to Germany. The 
mere right of surveillance and search in such a case was not 
new. It was recognized in the practice of nations and had in 
fact been strengthened and fortified in the Declaration of 
London; nor was the seizure of conditional contraband in such 
a case,or anything special that the belligerent chose to proclaim 
contraband, new in the practice of previous wars, though this 
had been disallowed by the Declaration. Nor was there any 
real difference of principle between seizing sea-borne goods 
carried to the enemy through a neutral port, when they were 
to be sent to him afterwards by rail and seizing them when 
' they were to be sent by sea. All those practices, although the 
unratified Declaration of London had sought to cut them down, 
had been asserted and more or less recognized in naval war- 
fare. But the blockade which should cover the entire stoppage 
of German commerce by its principle was only imperfectly 
carried out; it did not cover the Baltic Sea and its principle 
did not legitimately extend to the barring of access to neutral 
ports. The measure adopted by the Allies was virtually a com- 
bination of the essential principles of the blockade and the 
doctrine of the continuous voyage. It has a rather broken- 
backed basis, therefore, in international law and must be 
regarded mainly as an exceptional measure of reprisals justi- 
fiable by Germany’s disregard of international law which has 
left the Allies without any protection from that source against 
her outrages. 

The stoppage of all enemy commerce is of course within 
the right of a belligerent, the stoppage of it through the vari- 
ous neutral channels by which it may be clandestinely carried 
has always been a delicate and difficult question, over which 
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nations and jurists have wrangled and in which the usage has 
been varying. With the tendency which modern warfare is 
steadily showing to become an economic contest of resources, 
it is evident that the real difficulty will be in future, as it is 
to-day, to find a just principle of distinguishing between the 
genuine normal commerce of a neutral and that by which he is 
furnishing supplies to the enemy and thus sustaining the 
enemy’s resources. It is probable that in every case the situa- 
tion will have to be judged on its merits and that attempts to 
regulate it with precision beforehand will fail in view of the 
constant development of material and economic conditions. 
There is nothing illegal or against international law in a 
private neutral attempting to furnish supplies to an enemy. 
He does not according to international law compromise his 
country or his flag in doing so. But of course a belligerent 
has a right to prevent him, if he can. But how to distinguish 
between the ultimate and the official destination of goods 
bound to Rotterdam or Copenhagen with the many facilities 
which modern methods of business and large modern ships 
afford for concealment and evasion! . To do that effectively 
would require an extensive system of surveillance at ports of 
export and import as well as examination of suspected vessels. 
Of course there is a rough but not altogether unjust criterion 
of this extra trade to neutral countries to be found in the 
amount of the normal trade which they did before the war, 
and on this basis partly the Allies have been able to make 
agreements with the neutral countries adjacent to Germany, 
or with representative mercantile bodies in them, for the free 
passage of goods guaranteed not to be forwarded to Germany. 
So far the matter rests on pacific agreements, and it is obvious 
that a powerful combination like the Allies, that can legiti- 
mately offer or withhold many commercial privileges (supplies 
of bunker coal, for example), has plenty of means at its 
disposal for enforcing the blockade in a pacific manner. 

But it must remain doubtful to what extent the prohibi- 
tion of sea-borne imports into Germany will be effective. For 
the Allies naturally desire to use the greatest possible leniency 
in carrying out this exceptional measure. As the blockade is 
technically imperfect in its character, the usual penalties of 
confiscation are not exacted unless the cargoes are expressly 
subject to condemnation under the ordinary rules of contra- 


band. Detention is the only inconvenience a neutral ship 
suffers, and where her innocence is shown compensation is 
awarded by the Prize Courts; when goods of doubtful destina- 
tion are retained they are paid for. Ports of call have also 
been established where a neutral may get a speedy clearance 
for her cargo. 

It is a different and somewhat easier matter to carry out 
the blockade in the case of Germany’s exports oversea. A 
British Parliamentary report which was published the other 
day gives some statistics on the subject and makes the general 
statement that “German exports to oversea countries have 
been almost entirely stopped.”” Measures have even been taken 
to stop exports on a small scale by means of the parcel post. 

Of course this form of blockade like every other involves 
grave inconveniences to neutrals, but on the whole as far as I 
can see the Allies have had no reason hitherto to feel that the 
exceptional situation created by this war has not been fairly 
appreciated by the neutral peoples mainly affected. The 
official protests have been no more than might be expected 
in the circumstanes, especially in the case of a great 
Power like the United States; it might almost seem as if they 
had all silently recognized the fateful significance of the war 
as a gigantic struggle between the ideal of a free democratic 
civilization and the stern and oppressive system on which a 
military domination must always rest. And perhaps that is 
not too much to expect of them at such a crisis. They are 
aware that they could do nothing to restrain the German in 
his first cold-blooded violation of international law and of 
those precepts of humanity which are a still clearer and 
stronger form of international obligation; and they are aware 
they can do little or nothing still. It is only the blood and 
sacrifices of the Allies that have been able to set any limit to 
that, so far as they have been able to set a limit to it. It is 
not too much to ask them therefore, as Mr. Balfour did in his 
defence of the exceptional commercial measures taken by the 
British Government, that “since they cannot enforce the law on 
those who violate both its spirit and its letter let them not 
make haste to criticize belligerents who may thereby be com- 
pelled in self-defence to violate its letter, while carefully re- 
garding its spirit. For otherwise the injury to the future 
development of international law may be serious indeed.” | 
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And it is not as if the general trade and prosperity of the 
neutrals were suffering by this great conflict. On the con- 
trary, they are thriving on it, whatever limitations particular 
forms of trade may be subject to. The merchants of Copen- 
hagen and the farmers of Jutland must be making fortunes 
and the profitable business of supplying the great industrial 
districts of Westphalia is now entirely in the hands of Dutch 
middlemen, and, I believe, (in spite of all prohibitory measures) 
of the port of Rotterdam. As regards the United States one 
has only to look at the quotations on the exchanges before 
the war and now; everything—mines, steels, railways, ship- 
ping—has greatly appreciated. Besides the large profits they 
are making in munitions, their exports to South America 
and in many things to Canada are twice what they were, 
as a direct consequence of the war. Indeed, to all appearance 
this war is going to make the United States for the first time 
the premier financial power of the world. That is some prac- 
tical compensation for the detention of some hundred thousands 
of bales of cotton that otherwise would have gone to Germany. 
And it is to be kept in mind that cotton is a material much 
used in explosives and that if Great Britain had chosen to 
proclaim it absolute contraband, as the United States 
did in the Civil War, or as France proclaimed rice and 
Russia coal in previous wars, and Germany, in the present war, 
wood, she could under the rules of the Declaration of London 
seize and absolutely confiscate every bale on its way to Copen- 
hagen or Rotterdam, if it was shown to be destined for Ger- 
many. And that, as we have seen, is American doctrine in a 
quite special sense from the days of Secretary Seward to our 
own time. But Britain wisely, I think, preferred the milder 
way and the more lenient treatment. 

JAMES CAPPON. 
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GERMAN PHILOSOPHY AND THE WAR. 


FEAR it will be very hard for me in a short paper to give 

more than a general idea of the relations of German philo- 
sophy and the dreadful war into which her rulers, either 
purposely or by their wretched diplomacy, have plunged 
Europe and the overseas dominions of Great Britain. Philo- 
sophy, just because of its comprehensive character, and be- 
cause by its nature it eschews prophecy when it is true to 
itself, never acts immediately and directly upon life; but while 
this is true, it would be a great mistake to imagine that it has 
no influence whatever. The forces that in the long run are 
most powerful are those which work quietly and unostenta- 
tiously ; and of these not the least important are those specu- 
lative ideas that, since the time of Plato, philosophers have 
believed to exercise a profound influence on human character 
and human action. If this seems a hard saying, it will per- 
haps appear more intelligible if Wwe remember that in our 
complex modern civilization such ideas are not confined to 
those whose special function it is to build up or to defend 
philosophical systems, but include all who reflect in a large 
and comprehensive way upon the world in which we live, the 
foundations of human conduct, and the principles that lie at 
the basis of the universe. It is, I am convinced, only appar- 
ently paradoxical to say, that the fierce conflict which even 
now convulses the world is at bottom the clash of opposing 
ideals. of life rather than the shock of armed hosts. Ideas, as 
Luther said, are living things with hands and feet. It is 
therefore no mere curious enquiry, but one that deserves and 
demands the most careful investigation, what is the responsi- 
bility for the present war of the speculative minds of Germany, 
whether their special walk in life has led them to devote at- 
tention mainly to politics, history, or philosophy proper. 
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When in the year 1790 word was brought to Konigsberg 
that the French people had set up a Republic, Kant (born 
1724: died 1804) turned to his friends, and with tears in his 
eyes exclaimed: ‘Now I can say with Simeon, ‘Lord let Thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salva- 
tion.’’”’ The venerable philosopher fondly believed that his 
dream of a perpetual peace on the basis of a republican con- 
stitution of humanity had begun to be realized in European 
countries as well as on the continent of the New World; and 
the fact seemed to him to be a good omen for its final realiza- 
tion in every state in the whole world. Whether, like Words- 
worth, he might not later have been disallusioned, when he 
learned of the excesses and the intolerance of the French 
Republicans, one can only conjecture; but his enthusiasm of 
humanity in the presence of the declaration of freedom by the 
French is unmistakable, and indeed was shared in by his im- 
mediate followers, Schelling and Hegel, who in their under- 
graduate days, as we are told, went out one day with a number 
of their fellow-students and planted a Tree of Liberty in the 
market-place of Tiibingen. It is true that Hegel in his later 
days constructed a political philosophy which his. opponents 
claimed to have been modelled after the Prussian constitution ; 
into that controversy I cannot at present enter, but it is at 
least certain that he not only did not endorse, but expressly 
attacked, the doctrine that the State rests upon force: ‘“‘its 
binding cord’’, as he expressly says, being “not force but the 
deep-seated feeling of order which is possessed by us all.” 
And in criticizing Haller, the von Treitschke of his day, he 
says: “It is not the power of the right that Haller means, but 
the power of the vulture which tears in pieces the innocent 
lamb” (Philosophy of Right, p. 245 n.). When we further 
remember that Fichte, in his noble and impassioned Addresses 
to the German People, was seeking to lift. his countrymen 
above their narrow and selfish point of view, and to unite 
them in the faith of a common patriotism, it will be evident 
that these philosophers of Germany’s heroic age, so far from 
being distinguished by the arrogance and boastfulness of some 
of their present successors, were rather in the position of 
men who were trying to persuade their countrymen that only 
by banding together and sacrificing their selfish and personal 
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interests was it possible to have a country at all. But, when 
we pass from these philosophers of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury to our own day, we find an entire change in temper, and 
spirit and outlook. Here is the venerable Herr Doctor Adolf 
Lasson, one of the editors of Hegel’s works, and indeed a suc- 
cessor to his chair in Berlin, giving utterance to a boastful 
self-satisfaction that one could hardly excuse in a youth of 
eighteen. In Russia, he tells us, “everything is dishonourable 
and depraved.” It is painful to a cultured German to think 
that the German army, “with qualities such as no other nation 
can produce,” should be faced by ‘‘raw barbarian hordes on 
the East, and in the West by the military bagmen who drag 
their bones to market at a salary and commission in the ser- 
vice of a nation of shopkeepers.”’ (Alas, poor England!) The 
French, he proceeds, unlike the Russians and the English, are 
an intelligent people, but they “live on crazes and illusions 
and allow their imaginations to run away with them.” “With 
such a rabble must our splendid men and dear lads draw 
swords.” “In truth,” he complacently adds, “we Germans are | 
the foremost people of the new age. The whole of European’ 
culture, which is in effect universal human culture, is focussed 
as by a lens on this German: soil and in the heart of the Ger- 
man people... .. We Germans represent the latest and 
highest product of European culture in general, and Kuropean 
culture is universal culture.” (Q.E.D.) 

Obviously something remarkable must have happened 
between the first decade of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade of the twentieth, to account for the conversion of 
a simple and, on the whole, a modest people into this porten- 
tous exhibition of national arrogance verging upon stupidity. 
What is that something? 

For one thing, as we all know, Prussia has got the upper 
hand, and Prussia, since the days of the great elector, has | 
always been distinguished for its arrogance and its brutal / 
disregard of the rights of other nationalities. There are dif- 
ferences in the temper and character and ability of the Great 
Elector, Frederick the Great, and William the Second; but in 
one thing they are agreed, namely, in their thorough convic- 

| tion that the world has been made for the aggrandizement of 
\ the great German people. When armed with the highest 
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products of modern science a man so ill-balanced and erratic 
as William the Second is necessarily a menace to all other 
nations. Having absolutey no capacity for self-criticism, and 
being filled with a colossal and superstitious self-admiration, 
it is little wonder that, urged on by a military entourage even 
blinder than himself, he has been led to plunge the world into 
the horrors of the present war. The foolish old man, whose 
words I have already quoted, is unfortunately representative 
of much of the articulate;voice of professorial Germany; and . 
what one is interested to learn is whether there is anything 
in the history of Germany and German philosophy to account 
for the phenomena that we are now witnessing; and, if so, 
whether there is a reasonable hope that the German people, 
when they have recovered from their bad dream, may regain 
that large outlook on life and that sanity which are charac- 
teristic of an earlier period and of their great philosophers. 
To give some answer to these questions will be the main object 
of this paper. 

“It is a melancholy thing,” says Hegel, “when a people 
has no longer a political philosophy, and not less melancholy 
when it has lost its metaphysic and no longer seeks to compre- 
hend its own inner nature.” In view of the actual history of 
philosophy in Germany, these words sound like a solemn warn- 
ing. That the countrymen of Hegel have put the world under 
obligation in many respects no unbiased person will deny, but 
in the construction of a philosophy, in the large sense of the 
word, the successors of Hegel, in spite of brilliant sallies by 
individual thinkers, have been singularly unsuccessful. Nor 
have they been any more successful in the construction of a 
Philosophy of Religion. True, they have taken up the task | 
begun by Spinoza, and carried forward so far by the English 
Deists, the task of subjecting the Scriptures to the cold and 
severe test of historical criticism; but their labours have only 
resulted in supplying materials for a revision of traditional 
theology, and cannot for a moment be taken as a substitute for 
a philosophy of religion. Historical criticism, valuable as it is, 
is no more a philosophy of religion than researches in biology 
on the basis of the new ideas supplied by Charles Darwin and 
Alfred Russel Wallace are a metaphysic. A proof of the in- 
capacity of the German philosopher to construct a philosophy 
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of religion may be found in the vogue of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche. A theology without a God is impossible, and there 
is no God in the system of these thinkers. The Absolute of 
Schopenhauer is an abstract Force, while the God of Nietzsche 
is his Superman. I do not deny the value of these thinkers as 
supplying incentives to others, but they have no philosophy of 
religion themselves. In making these charges against the 
philosophers of Germany, I am not unmindful of the fact that 
there are German thinkers who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal. lLotze, Fechner, Pfleiderer and Paulsen must always 
command our respect; but none of these thinkers has really 
appealed to the minds of their blinded countrymen. While 
Lotze has been neglected, except by a few cultured students, 
the young men, yes, and the young women, of Germany have 
been intoxicated and bewildered by the dangerous half-truths 
of Nietzsche. Fechner no doubt has appealed on the one hand 
to minds of a mystical type, and on the other hand by his 
scientific psychology to the prevalent type of German scholar: 
Pfleiderer has had more influence in England than in his own 
country; but neither of them has had any permanent effect 
on the main current of German thought. Treitschke, again, 
was pouring forth his impassioned glorification of Germany 
and perverting the minds of his youthful hearers by a false 
reading of political history, punctuated by unmeasured scorn 
of other nations, especially of England, while the moderate 
and reasonable Paulsen was listened to respectfully but with- 
out enthusiasm. These things require explanation; and the 
explanation lies to a large extent in the political and economic 
history of Germany. 

The history of Germany during the last one hundred and 
twenty years may be divided into three great periods: from 
1794 to 1870, from 1870 to 1888, and from 1888 to the present 
day; and it will be found that in a general way the movements 
in philosophy, in politics, and in political economy correspond. 
The political unity of Germany was secured comparatively 
late, partly because of the strong individuality, not to say the 
selfishness, of the two hundred states into which the Teutonic 
people were divided. At the beginning of our first period the 
economic condition of Germany was as poor as possible. Sys- 
tems of common cultivation and of partial villeinage prevailed; 
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and industrial development could hardly be expected from a 
people split up into separate states, and almost hermetically 
sealed against one another, not only by tariff barriers, but by 
differences in measures and money, in customs and laws. 
From 1850 to 1860, however, the foundations of Germany as 
an industrial state were laid, although its rate of progress was 
retarded by the rivalry of other countries, especially in iron 
and steel and other mineral industries. A new order of things 
was initiated by the reforms of Stein and Hardenberg and 
several others, and it is significant that these reformers were 
none of them Prussians. Stein was aided in awakening Ger- 
many to self-consciousness by the addresses of Fichte already 
referred to; but the mass of the people were kept out of even 
moderate rights for many years by the pedantic Frederick 
William the Third and his pedantic statesmen; so that in Ger- 
many, almost alone of the great European powers, the demo- 
cratic and national movements towards unity and liberty were 
stifled in their birth. 


In the second period of her history Germany entered upon 
a new career under the guidance of Bismarck, the final result 
of which was the unification of Germany and the contem- 
porary organization of the Prussian army by Roon, while the 
military strategy of Moltke resulted in the triumph of Prussia, 
first over Austria and later over France. The effect of the 
war on the German people was to stimulate their consciousness 
of unity, and, under Bismarck’s guidance, to develop the rich 
mineral resources of the country, thus emancipating Germany 
from its dependence on foreign countries. 


The third period of the political history of Germany be- 
gins with the accession of the present Emperor in 1888. There 
immediately followed a great increase in numbers of the regu- 
lar army and the development of an ambitious naval policy. 
The country has been during his reign commercially prosper- 
ous in the highest degree, and so far as trade and industry 
are concerned there was no need to long for ‘‘a place in the 
sun,’ which Germany already possessed. But, contrary to 
the policy of Bismarck, the rulers of Germany have acted on 
the principle that an extension of territory is indispensable 
in a great power. As a matter of fact, Germany’s best cus- 
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tomers, as one of themselves has pointed out,* have been found 
in foreign countries, their colonies having been so far only a 
source of expense. It is not necessary to discuss the question 
of where the responsibility of the present war should be 
placed. What is certain is that till the eleventh hour Sir 
Kdward Grey worked with all his might to prevent the present 
disastrous conflagration, and was balked at every turn by the 
apparent determination of the German Government to provoke 
hostilities, for which Germany alone was adequately prepared. 
On that topic nothing more need be said, and I gladly turn to 
my main subject, the relation of German philosophy to the 
present war. 

One cannot but be struck by the enormous influence on 
the whole development of German philosophy exercised by 
Immanuel Kant. Not only is it true that a vast amount of 
industry has been devoted by philosophical writers to the 
elucidation of the letter of Kant, but even writers who belong 
to an entirely different school of thought have been unable to 
escape from his all-pervasive influence. This fact is not at all 
difficult to explain, when we remember the genius of this ‘epoch 
making philosopher,’ as his countrymen call him, and reflect 
that the Critical Philosophy ‘is itself the result of a sort of 
compromise between discrepant conceptions of life, and covers 
with its three Critiques the whole realm of philosophy: episte- 
mological, ethical, aesthetic and religious. The philosophy of 
Kant sought to effect a synthesis of empiricism and rational- 
ism; but the attempt, while in spirit it was on the whole suc- 
cessful, achieved its end by a method which in its literal 
acceptation was bound to lead to divergence and dissension. 
The “rift in the lute” indeed appeared during the lifetime of 
Kant himself. Nor had the immediate successors of Kant— 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel—all triumphant as they were in 
the first instance, everything their own way. Even in the 
lifetime of Hegel, Schopenhauer, with the peculiar arrogance 
that we have come to associate with the Prussian character, 
dissented violently from the teaching of Hegel, and, as a 
Privat-docent in Berlin University, openly displayed his hos- 
tility by fixing his lectures at the same hour. The result was 
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hardly what, in his self-confidence, he had anticipated; for 
Hegel’s lecture-room continued to be crowded, while in Scho- 
penhauer’s there was no difficulty in getting an empty bench 
to oneself. Nevertheless, in a sense the immediate future was 
with Schopenhauer; for, although the large and comprehensive 
philosophy of Hegel, whatever may be said of its specific 
doctrines, has undoubtedly in it this fundamental truth, that 
the universe is a rational system and that in the great process 
of humanity goodness is bound in the long run to prevail; yet, 
in the first reaction against his triumphant idealism, the 
theoretical one-sidedness and the pessimism of Schopenhauer 
caught the public ear, and the history of the former Maestro 
di color che sanno was temporarily obscured. Only temporar- 
ily, for Hegel can no more be ignored than Plato or Aristotle. 
He belongs to the apostolic succession of the great heroes of 
philosophy ; while Schopenhauer, with all his literary gifts and 
his immediate success, was the author of an untenable meta- 
physic and an impossible theory of ethics, which can only be 
compared to one of those discords in music that help to enrich 
the general harmony. Even Nietzsche once declared, in a 
flash of inspiration, that Schopenhauer, “by his unintelligent 
rage against Hegel, succeeded in severing a whole generation 
from its connection with German culture.” (Beyond Good and 
Evil, sec. 204.) | 

The bone of dispute concerned the nature of the ultimate 
principle of the universe and the organ by which it may be 
reached. Kant’s view was that the circle of knowledge does 
not extend, roughly speaking, beyond the realm of the natural 
sciences, and that the realities, which in his view undoubtedly 
exist, fall outside of this circle, and are a matter of rational 
faith, not of knowledge. The contention of his idealistic fol- 
lowers, brought to a point in Hegel, was, that the Absolute or 
God not only exists, but is the source of all knowledge, and 
indeed is in the strict sense the only object really knowable. 
To deny knowledge of this principle, or to ignore it, is to 
commit intellectual suicide. What these thinkers were con- 
tending for is expressed in more ordinary language in the 
words of Scripture, that God is “not far from any one of us, 
being in our mouths and in our hearts.’”’ Schopenhauer, on 
the other hand, maintained that the ultimate principle is not 
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Intelligence, but Will; and by Will, as we soon find, he meant 
something that only differs from Force by its indefiniteness 
and unknowability. This blind unconscious principle, lying 
beyond the sphere of the human intellect, is for Schopenhauer 
the true principle of the universe; the popular idea of a self- 
conscious deity being to his mind merely the survival of an 
obsolete superstition. 

Here then we have the issue fairly stated. Shall we 
accept the idealistic doctrine of a self-conscious Principle as 
the true source and explanation of reality, or must we fall 
back upon some unknowable Power, figured to ourselves after 
the analogy of the forces of nature? The tragedy of German 
philosophy seems to me to be this: that, for reasons hard to 
disentangle and impossible to set forth at present in detail, 
the idealists have lost ground, while the positivists have cap- 
tured the popular ear. No doubt Nietzsche, the one man of 
genius whom Germany has produced in the lifetime of men 
now living, had a horror of the direction in which his country- 
men were blindly drifting; but the romantic and immaterial 
principle for which he was contending was later materialized, 
and employed in support of a bureaucratic system that was 
the special object of his detestation. 

Leaving aside the names of Nietzsche, Lotze, von 
Hartmann, Sigwart, Wundt, Paulsen and Windelband—all of 
whom belong more or less to the idealistic tradition—let us 
turn our attention to the undercurrent of German philosophy 
in its second period, beginning with the publication of Lieb- 
mann’s Kant und die Epigonen in 1865. lLiebmann indeed 
- was not by any means the first to reject the larger idealistic 
view of the world; for, as we have seen, Schopenhauer had 
already done so, proclaiming himself to be the true follower 
of Kant. The strong meat of Schopenhauer, however, was too 
rich for the digestion of the ordinary German professor of 
philosophy; and the cry of Liebmann, “Back to Kant” (which 
really meant, ‘Back to the Letter of Kant’’), comforted their 
Philistine souls. The charge brought by Liebmann against 
the idealists was that they had forsaken the realm of verifiable 
experience and presumptuously attempted to define and com- 
prehend the ultimate nature of reality. It does not seem to 
have occurred to him that the limitation of knowledge to that 
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which presents itself within human consciousness is the fons 
et origo of that very ‘“‘thing-in-itself’’ which he assails with 
his spluttering and noisy battery. The illusion which besets 
those who claim that while we are able to determine the char- 
acter of the objects that fall within our experience, we can 
never emerge from this kingdom of shadows, exercises upon 
Liebmann its usual fascination, and he never seems to be 
aware that a theory of the insuperable limitations of our 
knowledge assumes that very “‘thing-in-itself”’ which he falsely 
attributes to the genuine idealist. If true reality is behind 
and beyond knowledge, it must be unknown and even unknow- 
able. It matters not that ostensibly Liebmann confines himself 
within the narrow bounds of human experience; for back of 
all this experience lies the empty Absolute, which nothing but 
a fiction of abstraction prevents from vanishing into nothing- 
ness. Thus the real dualist is not the idealist who claims that 
we live in a rational and intelligible universe, but the realistic 
epistemologist with his express or tacit opposition of the 
knowable and the real. ; 

Besides the general denial of any knowledge beyond that 
of the ordinary world of our experience, German philosophy 
in this second period of its history upheld an ethical doctrine, 
wrongly attributed to Kant, which maintained that the func- 
tion of knowledge is practical rather than theoretical, being 
simply the method by which, living within the world, the inner 
nature of which is to us unintelligible, we set up practical rules 
that enable us to make progress in morality without ever 
coming in contact with the universe in its ultimate nature. 
Vaihinger, the expositor of Kant, departs so far from the 
ordered world of experience maintained by Kant as to deny 
that the conceptions by which we organize our world have any 
other value than as convenient fictions enabling us to find our 
way in a world too vast and too mysterious to be understood. 
It will hardly be denied that doctrines like these afford only 
too good an excuse for those whose interest it is to maintain 
that “Might is Right.” If we cannot know the inner nature of 
things, what can our morality be but the prudential rules of 
finite beings who have to live somehow with one another, and 
who in the absence of fixed principles are engaged in the pro- 
cess of each trying to raise his head above the others? For 
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the same reason, religion can have no absolute value, and what 
is put in its place must be some overmastering impulse, in 
itself ultimately indefensible. Accepting these premises we 
can partly understand how the German people have gradually 
been converted to the belief that the old sophistical doctrine, 
‘Might is Right’ and ‘Justice the interest of the stronger,’ is 
the true principle of philosophy. In this way one can also 
understand how Nietzsche’s gospel of the Superman should be 
transformed into Treitschke’s confident belief in the omnipo- 
tence of the Prussian state, or rather the Prussian Govern- 
ment; and we can even discern how a still lower deep than the 
lowest deep to which Treitschke had sunk should be reached by 
General von Bernhardi, with his crude soldier’s theory that 
the world was made for the glory of Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Zweite and the great Hohenzollern family. The pity of it all 
is that German philosophy in its popular form has lost all) 
~ rational belief in Love and Righteousness, and has enthroned - 
in its stead the fetish of Force and Fraud and Frightfulness. 
Are there any symptoms that this debasing creed will be out- 
grown? Are there no philosophers of recent times who have 
got at least a glimpse of a truer way? I think there are, as a 
consideration of the third phase of German philosophy seems 
to indicate, a phase which extends from the year 1888 down 
to the present day. 

The philosophers of the Second Period, as we have seen, 
are all convinced epistemologists, that is, they are agreed in 
denying that we can ever comprehend the inner nature of the 
universe, and must therefore content ourselves with a working 
theory of life, leaving the attempted solution of ultimate prob- 
lems to the weak and muddled heads who waste their energies 
on unpractical and idle problems. We of the English tradition 
find nothing especially new in this attitude. Some fifty years 
ago, George Henry Lewes wrote a History of Philosophy, to 
prove that it presented the melancholy spectacle of the best 
minds engaged for centuries on a task similar to that of 
squaring the circle; and the burden of the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer is that the Absolute is by its very nature 
unknowable. Like much of the supposed advances of the last 
fifty years of the nineteenth century, the successes claimed by 
their countrymen for the German epistemologists are largely 
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due to thinkers of the despised ‘‘ nation of shop-keepers”’ 
whom cultivated Englishmen believe themselves to have out- 
grown. Be that as it may, it is certain that with the third 
period, beginning with the publication of Avenarius’ Critique 
of Pure Hupreience, we seem to see the dawn of a better day 
for German philosophy. For, though this careful writer can- 
not be placed alongside of men like Lotze or Fechner or 
Nietzsche, he is a sober and careful thinker not devoid of a 
certain degree of metaphysical insight. Our ideas, he says, 
are no doubt determined by our experience or environment; 
and yet he will venture to affirm that knowledge is something 
more than an instrument of action, being by its very nature 
an orderly system, existing no doubt only for us as conscious 
and intelligent beings, but in no sense arbitrarily made by us. 
This idea, true as it is, is expressed by Avenarius in a some- 
what halting and ambiguous way, when he tells us that we 
must abolish the opposition of physical and psychical, since 
mind differs from matter, not in fundamental nature, but only 
as containing more in it. Still more decisively Cassirer, who 
belongs to the Marburg school of philosophy, approximates to 
the main doctrine of the early idealists,-in so far as he holds 
that we are capable of rising above a purely individual point 
of view and discovering the actual connections of things. No 
doubt it is in the conceptions of mathematics that he finds the 
eategories by which this truer view of the world may be 
obtained; but, though the idealists would regard this limitation 
to mathematical conceptions as itself a limitation, they would 
entirely agree with Cassirer and the Marburg school generally 
in their view that really fruitful conceptions are never the 
product of an arbitrary process of classification by abstrac- 
tion or elimination. To the same effect it is argued by 
Husserl, that in our experience there are necessary distinctions 
and relations, by the proper comprehension of which we are 
not only enabled to see the relative truth of our ordinary view 
of the world, but to see beyond it. Thus Husserl seems to inti- 
mate, “‘as by a side-gesture’’, that we are not entirely deprived 
of a true grasp of the world. It may be admitted that the 
empirical tradition is still too strong for these thinkers to seek 
for a reconstruction of philosophy on a rational or idealistic 
basis; but I think it can hardly be denied that, after wander- 
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ing for many years in the wilderness, with eyes obstinately 
fixed on the earth, the better class of German minds have 
begun, almost shamefacedly, to glance upwards to the heavens; 
and one is disposed to believe that the very thoroughness of 
the German intellect may, in its slow and laboured way, yet 
come to work out in a reasoned system that which thinkers of 
other nations obtain in a flash of inspiration. Nor must we 
forget that in the more positive departments of philosophy 
we owe the plodding German a debt of gratitude. Fechner 
and Wundt, assisted by a host of philosophical hod-carriers, 
have done much to advance the cause of a precise and accurate 
psychology; and the contributions of these and other thinkers 
to the theory of art and the history of religion and of political 
institutions cannot be overlooked. Nor have all professors of 
philosophy, or even all Berlin professors, subscribed to the 
crude theory of the state expressed by Treitschke. Here, for 
example, are a few sentences from Paulsen, which show that 
he saw the danger of an autocratic government, especially 
when its policy is dictated by a military oligarchy. In a lec- 
ture on Party Politics and Morals, delivered in Dresden in 
1900, he says :— ) 


“The most perfect type of organization from above is the 
army, in which combination and division of labour are carried 
to the minutest point, to the entire exclusion of all combina- 
tion from below. Of the same type is an absolute monarchy. 

Strict unity of will gives to this form of government 
great weight in attack. But a danger confronts the advantage 
—the danger that it may concentrate intellect and will on a 
single point, and cause a general decay in the peripheral 
-members, because of the absence in them of independent 
activity. Losing all initiation and spontaneity, they come to 
present the phenomena of a palsied intelligence, will and con- 
science: the body as a whole loses its sensibility; internal 
disease may develop without being felt, and may have far 
‘advanced before there is in the members any consciousness of 
a failure of sensibility and responsibility. The rule of the 
Bourbons and that of Frederick the Great are historical ex- 
amples of the fact that in an autocracy the citizens submit to 
the Government with an indifference verging on stupidity.” 
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To this indictment of a despotic form of government may 
be added Paulsen’s warning against the claim of Germany to 
rule the world. 

“Since the sixties,” he says, “a new faith has sprung up, 
at first timidly and shamefacedly—belief in power and the 
will to power. This gave to the close of the nineteenth century 
its special significance. . . . ‘Political questions are questions 
of power!’ So said Bismarck with incisive and offensive 
bluntness, and because history is on his side the German 
people now think what he has taught them to think, and often 
in a much more one-sided way. The doctrine is held to apply 
not only to questions of foréign policy, but to domestic politics 
as well. He who has the strongest will and power to enforce 
it, is claimed to have right on his side. Compared with this, 
what is the value, it is asked, of the old parchments? ‘Sic volo 
sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas,’* has no doubt always been 
the point of view of men in authority, but only in our day has 
it been openly expressed as a maxim of policy.” 

Let me cite one more voice of warning. Speaking of the 
achievements of the German State, Windelband only five 
years ago gave utterance to his uneasiness in these words: 

“Nowadays,” he says, “we find ourselves irresistibly 
drawn into a whirl of practical work, which claims and ab- 
sorbs every power, every interest and every activity in the 
highest degree. . . . There is scant time for inward medita- 
tion, for theoretical reflection: the national energy is so dis- 
persed outwardly that it is unable to gather itself together 
within. . . . The zenith of our political life has produced no 
great poem, and no adequate philosophy, to express in terms 
of reflection the mind and life of the nation.” 

These words may well suggest the pertinent comment of 
Professor A. S. Ferguson*: ‘‘Perhaps the din about German 
culture which troubles one’s ears to-day owes some of its loud- 
ness to faint stirrings of uneasiness.” Many more sayings 
similar to those of Paulsen and Windelband might be quoted, © 
but I must hurry to a close. One may at least derive from 
them the hope that, in spite of the appalling ferocity and bar- 








* ‘My will is my only reason.’ 
*University Magazine, April 1915, p. 224. 
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barity with which the present war has been conducted by 
Germany ; notwithstanding the wild and whirling words of an 
Emperor devoid of self-knowledge; beneath the vapourings of 
a press which reflects the inflated notions of a people giddy with 
unforeseen success; one may hope that in the breasts of many 
sensible Germans, at present forced to be silent, there beats a 
more equable pulse; and that, at the close of the war there will 
emerge a chastened and subdued Germany, which has learned 
the “‘open secret,” that no nation can respect itself that does 
not respect others. It cannot be necessary to point out the 
distinction between brute force and the just power of a State 
which can appeal to reason in defence of its acts. It is la- 
mentable that a nation of thinkers should be misled by the 
sophistry which opines that, because each State has power to 
enforce its decrees on its own citizens, therefore one State may 
coerce all other nations in its own interest. No State may 
enforce a single law, even on its own citizens, much less make 
or break a single treaty, in defiance of universal principles of 
reason. The true foundation of the State is not force and 
fraud, but humanity and sympathy. We who are subjects of 
the British Empire do not claim that England has in all cases 
been free from blame; but we may fairly say that, with all her 
stumblings and mistakes, she has on the whole acted honour- 
ably and justly. Three hundred years ago England learned in 
her Civil War this great truth, that the real strength of a 
nation lies in the free and self-conscious development of the 
whole people—the aim of Government being to educate every 
citizen to an appreciation of the grounds on which it acts, and 
to condemn all unjust legislation and partisan administration. 
Nothing less can sanctify the employment of force; which, 
divorced from reason, becomes unjust and pernicious. Of 
stark Power we may surely say what Tennyson says of 
knowledge :— 


“What is she, cut from love and faith, 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 
Of Demons? fiery hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For Power. Let her know her place: 
She is the Second—not the First.” 


JOHN WATSON. 


EMILE VERHAEREN—A BELGIAN POET.* 





T is a piece of daring, I feel, to introduce a modern poet like 
Emile Verhaeren into your company. In the past, I know, 
you have from time to time laid down the tools with which 
you carry on your fascinating work, to amuse yourselves an 
hour with a Wordsworth or a Browning or some other poet 
you have marked as your own. But I never heard of a quite 
modern poet straying into your workshop. Watch, therefore, 
I pray you, lest one of your great mysterious machines seize 
him in its jaws and dissect him away. He can tell much if not 
at once put too severely to the test. He knows the soul of the 
ancient beacon-towers of Nieuport and of the sunny alms- 
houses of Dixmude and of the war-swept Dunes from Zee- 
brugge to Ostend. He was born at a village on the Scheldt 
past which the ships go up to grey Antwerp. His university 
was Louvain, his city Brussels. To the world at large he has 
been the voice of Flanders for the last twenty years. Now he 
is an exile. He has other passports to your favour, however, 
than his connection with Belgium, though none so excellent. 
He is not only the most prominent national poet of the Bel- 
gians, but the only living poet who has written of ocean-liners 
and locomotives, factories and steel-mills, opera-houses and 
music-halls, in an adequate way—not as they appear to the 
eyes of young romance, abstracted into a fairy-land of strange 
lights and new colours, but as they really are, with their grime 
and soot and living accompaniment of misery. Then, too, in 
his middle and later works he has set forth what he considers 
to be the principles underlying human history and human 
effort, which, though they are not presented in a formal way 
but as oracular sayings, may be said to make a philosophy. 
Emile Verhaeren was born at a village on the Scheldt just 
below Antwerp in 1855. He is of the Flemish race. False 
ideas of that people have captured our imagination. They are 
hard, avaricious, stupid, we think. They show such indiffer- 
ence to toil as we associate with beasts of burden, and take 
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*A paper read to the Philosophical Society, February 14th, 1916. 
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such a rude, barbarous delight in wantonness and drunken 
license as do slaves when released from their grinding yoke. 
We have misunderstood them. Their hardness is the deter- 
mination which comes after centuries of wrestling with the 
bleak North Sea winds and with armies of invaders. Their 
avarice is their care lest the fruits of their holy soil—it is in 
reality such to the Fleming—be wasted. Excessive labour dulls 
the eye and stuns the mind,but it has notkilled the Belgian soul. 
There is a picture in the Louvre of a desolate plain; the grass 
is brown as if it were winter, and the horizons are hid in a 
pallid mist; in the centre of it is a glory of light amid which 
three kings are bowing before a woman and an infant; 
crowding forms of richly laden camels and bejewelled servants 
loom on the verge of the light. That is a Flemish conception 
of the Nativity. On Christmas Eve, says Verhaeren, when the 
icicles hang from the gables like spots of fire, the old people 
hear a strange pattering of feet along the cobbled roads. It 
is the Prodigal Son going past with his herds and Charlemagne 
and the bearded warrior Frederic and Louis who built Ver- 
sailles. 

Alors, la-bas, sur terre, au bout des plaines, 

Sous l’étoile, dont plus rien n’est bougeant, 

Une étable s’éclaire—et les haleines 

D’un beeuf et d’un ane fument dans l’air d’argent . 


A la clarté qui sort 

Mystique et douce de son corps, 

Une Vierge répare et dispose des langes, 
Et, pres du seuil, ol sommeille un agneau, 
Un charpentier fait un berceau, 

Avec des planches.* 

Verhaeren springs from a people hardened to toil for 
generations, from 2 people, too, of such intense vitality that in 
spite of the yoke upon it, it breaks loose at times in barbaric 
orgies; but from a people also in whom mysticism is 

Felt in the blood and felt along the heart. 





*Then, yonder, on the ground at the edge of the plain, under a star 
which has ceased to move, a stable is lit up, and the breaths of an ox 
and an ass smoke in the silver air. By the soft sweet mystic radiance 
which comes from her body a Virgin prepares and lays out swaddling- 
clothes. Near the threshold where a lamb sleeps, a carpenter is making 
a cradle out of planks. 
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Verhaeren was educated in the Jesuit college of Sainte- 
Barbe in Ghent. Maurice Maeterlinck, Georges Rodenbach, 
and Camille Lemonnier were his fellow-students. Thence he 
proceeded to Louvain University where he distinguished him- 
self by conducting a rowdy newspaper and issuing forth on 
certain occasions to support its manifestos with the collar of 
his coat buttoned up and a leaded stick in his hand. There was 
a Roman Catholic faction and a free-thinking faction in that 
university in the seventies—Verhaeren was a Catholic then— 
who hated each other as bitterly as did the Flemish and 
Walloon factions two years ago when the war silenced their 
quarrels. The gentle elderly man in a corduroy suit looking 
with much serenity over his garden whom you see on the 
frontispiece of Stefan Zweig’s. book,+ once never slept soundly 
unless he had broken a head metaphorically or really. That 
is one manifestation of the Flemish soul in him. Another is 
his first book of poems, Les Flamandes. 


It is a picture of Flemish life of the kind painted by 
Jordaens and Rubens. Here is a bourgeois interior. Some 
are laughing, gesticulating and drinking. One looks round 
proudly with a pot on his head; another has improvised cym- 
bals from two pans. Servants rush from the kitchen with 
newly washed plates. Great vessels filled to the brim with 
steaming juices are eagerly passed from hand to hand. The 
light from the chimney-place in which three rows of chickens 
turn on a spit, sets on fire the long stems of the wine-glasses 
and makes the fat bulging sides of a spirit barrel glisten. Here 
is a peasants’ kermesse. 


Les plus fiers de leur force ont des gestes de roi 

A rafler d’un seul trait des pots de biére énormes, 

Et leurs masques, marbrés de feu, dardant ]’effroi, 
Avec leurs yeux sanglants et leur bouche gluante, 
Allument des soleils dans le grouillement noir. 
L’orgie avance et flambe. . . 

Des soulards assommés tombent comme des bétes; 
D’autres vaguent, serrant leurs pas, pour s’affermir; 
D’autres gueulent tout seuls quelques refrains de fétes 
Coupés de hoquets gras. 





+Verhaeren. Stefan Zweig. English translation. 
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Greuze, says Verhaeren, made a mock of peasants in the 
pastels he made of them for Louis Quinze boudoirs. ‘Here I 
give you them as they are—earthy, gross, bestial.’ 

This book was vehemently attacked as a libel of Belgian 
life, when it first appeared. We must agree that the condem- 
nation of it was just. It was written in the first flush of an 
ardent admiration of Zola. It is too much taken up with 
merely photographie description. Then while it describes 
Flemish life in the season of the Kermesses, the life you catch 
a glimpse of in Jordaens’ Le Roi Boit and in Rubens’ La Danse 
des Paysans, it never gives a subject for Memling or the Van 
Eycks. Whatever be its limitations and defects, however, it 
is a sign of the rude force and red-blooded vitality and brutal 
sincerity which were in Verhaeren’s mind. 

Shortly after writing Les Flamandes his whole being was 
shaken by one of those spiritual cataclysms by which, it ap- 
pears, every poet of any dimension is tried. When he emerged 
from it he set himself at once to proclaim his philosophy. 
What caused this cataclysm? A realization of the misery and 
ugliness of much modern life. He saw the ancient peace of 
the villages banished by railways and steam tramways; huge 
ugly slag-heaps growing up beside the new-sunk mines; the 
brooks and streams: becoming oily and their banks refuse- 
strewn; instead of the haystacks standing serene through the 
night, rows of gigantic furnaces belching out flame and smoke; 
little traders disappearing; the village carpenters and shoe- 
makers and smiths trekking into the towns—sometimes to be 
shut up in bleak bare barracks within the walls of their prison- 
house, always to give up the healthy routine of the country 
for the sleepless labour of the city; the frank hearty drunken- 
ness and coarse license of the kermesse making way for the 
poisonous debauchery of the music-hall and the street.—For 
what purpose, he demanded, is all this corruption of the old 
peaceful ways? 

This demand has been made by many besides Verhaeren. 
The state of things which brought it to his lips is common to 
all European countries. But by a Belgian it can be made with 
peculiar bitterness. In no land has the giant, industrialism, 
set to work so whole-heartedly immediately on his waking. 
The centre of its interests has shifted completely within the 
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last thirty years. Remembering the fervency of Verhaeren’s 
spirit, we cannot wonder that this state of things lay upon him 
like the nightmare of a brainsick man. 

At this time too he became connected with the group of 
young poets who were known as symbolists, whose chief doc- 
trine was that poetry should not deal with ancient civilizations 
or with men and women around whom falls the clear hard 
light of day, but with the hardly glimpsed imaginings, the 
scarcely conscious thoughts which visit the mind. ‘A poem,’ 
says Verhaeren, ‘is like the luminous semi-transparent veil of 
some great Isis—its underlying thought.’ It is a symbol of 
a truth or maybe of two or three truths which cannot be 
adumbrated in any other way. 

This new poetic creed added to the force of the cataclysm. 
One set of images filled the galleries of his mind—harbours, 
worksheds, factories, drunkards, murderers, courtezans. He 
was forever gazing at ‘the cavities and protuberances of the 
satanic mask with which civilization covers the hoary face of 
mankind.’ These peopled his feverish dreams, were made 
symbols of his brainsick thoughts, and added to their intensity. 
He writes a poem on London. It is made of iron and bronze, 
he says; its ships go out into the infinite without an Our Lady 
to guide them; in its greasy smoky stations the weeping jets 
of gas throw a gleam on the steel rails; above it bells toll 
monotonously in everlasting ennui; in its streets are drunken 
beshawled women. This is the real London as it appeared to 
him then, but it is also a symbol of the ghastly city of dreams 
which his soul had become. 


O mon ame du soir, ce Londres noir qui traine en toi. 
With this line he ends the poem. 

I need not discuss the doctrine of symbolism. Its banner 
was raised in opposition to that of the Parnassians who dealt 
with life objectively. Ags a doctrine it is now dead; but it 
quickened the poets in its day, turned them from the things 
of the eye to the things of the spirit. Many incomprehensible 
and many fantastic poems were written in its name: that how- 
ever is true of all movements; poetry like vegetation is in its 
most thriving state when it throws off much waste product. 
But whatever be the value of symbolism as a force in modern 
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literature and of those poems of Verhaeren’s written under its 
influence, it assuredly increased the turmoil and confusion of 
his spiritual cataclysm. He did not sit down to answer the 
problem of the modern civilization as if it were an arithmetic 
sum to be solved by hard work and a good head for figures. 
It was not a thing outside of him he could take up and lay 
down at will. The figures and letters of his problem were 
spectres in his own mind. Here is his solution of it. 

Much misery accompanies the advance of civilization. 
The old days when the labourer like his brother of the parable, 
strode across the fields casting out the good grain with gen- 
erous hands, seemed better. It is sad to watch the women 
leaving their cabins to the mould and the rats, and with their 
children clinging to their skirts, making their way across the 
endless rain-beaten plains into the towns. But all these dolo- 
rous changes are for the best. Civilization offers compensa- 
tions for them. Superstition would have lived on forever in 
the plains and villages. Only in towns was there such a con- 
centration of energy possible as permitted science to thrive. 
Regard what marvels it has accomplished. It has made the 
world one; it has penetrated to its last recesses; it has wrench- 
ed their secrets from. the stars and the winds and the rivers 
and from the bowels of the earth. You say that science with 
the co-operation of the towns has given nothing to repay that 
labourer for the loss of his clear brow and his healthy sleep. 
You say that it has degraded or slaughtered millions of the 
human race in the course of its tasks. I admit it. Yet when 
the balance is made up civilization will be found the creditor. 
_ ‘Tf equity is at times forgotten and tyrants massacre to impose 
their rule, at least they do not look with joy on their sorry red 
hands. They inaugurate a law less barbarous and out-of-date 
which with time will become mild and human and full of light. 
If they prosecute revenge here, they pacify elsewhere. Though 
difficult to hear and trembling the harmonies of a future time 
sing together in their minds.’ 

This is Verhaeren’s answer to the problem of modern 
civilization. It sounds very mild. I have made him speak for 
himself but I have put his words into prose and paraphrased 
them liberally. To get some idea of the real Verhaeren’s 
answer you must imagine one with the deltrium of fever still 
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lingering in his veins, crying against the North Wind at the 
cross roads, in raucous syllables, in rough unhewn barbaric 
sentences. It was no mild matter with him. He had to drown 
by sheer force of crying his regrets for the ancient time. 

This answer laid the foundation-stone of his philosophy. 
We are on the right road, he says, in building huge armies and 
navies and in stretching miles of gas-lamps into the country; 
therefore let us hurry along it as fast as we can. Let all the 
‘tumultuous forces’ of modern life use their energies furiously. 
Wage war with hardness and violence. Let the mothers 
though weeping dedicate as many of their children as are 
necessary to the mitrailleuses. Let the tribunes of the people 
act with a like excess, raising their barricades, stirring their 
mobs to revolution, to the firing of palaces and the shattering 
of governments. They may act wrongly. They may commit 
errors. When they go out to sea on their raids they may find 
the lamps of the lighthouses along the dunes obscured by 
swarms of night insects. Let them set out nevertheless. 

. Mais les plus exaltés se dirent dans leur cceur, 

‘Partons quand méme avec notre Ame inassouvie, 
Puisque la force et que la vie 
Sont au dela des vérités et des erreurs.’ 

To Verhaeren the most righteous man is he who continu- 
ally presses onward with enthusiasm regardless of the com- 
mands of the dead religions and the dead moralities. ‘La vie 
est dans l’essor? To live well is to give and take with joy. 
‘Vivre, c’est prendre et donner avec liesse.’ Strength and 
magnanimity are the two virtues best worth possessing. 

I think that the great majority of people if they examined 
themselves and admitted the truth to themselves, would find in 
their hearts a lurking admiration for this philosophy. When 
one lands in a great unknown city at night and walks through 
the streets with no care but to observe and feel, the crowds 
on the boulevards, the brilliant cafés, the excited roll of vehi- 
cles, the coloured lights shooting up and down the sides of tall 
sombre buildings, produce a marvellous exultation. If you go 
into a moulding shop at casting time when grimy figures are 
rushing here and there with ladles of sparkling golden liquid 
and columns of acrid smoke rise from the black sand, you are 
dumb with admiration. Any tale of a tunnel pierced or of a 
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desert conquered or of a great battle in which thousands have 
been slain, excites us. We glory in big things. Great mani- 
festations of power and violence hypnotize us. We are apt to 
waive all moral considerations in their presence. Verhaeren 
is not therefore to be over-rigorously blamed for his theories. 
They were latent in the spirit of the time. They were, indeed, 
infecting it with their slow poison. Now we have cast them 
out. The war—the greatest manifestation of the ‘tumultuous 
forces’ ever known—has made clear to all but the blind and 
the deaf that they were instruments of darkness. Verhaeren 
himself has taken the tables of this new religion and broken 
them into a thousand pieces. In accordance with them he 
should have praised the German soldiery for trampling on the 
Belgian soul. Instead he has written La Belgique Sanglante. 

I have now set before you what I consider to be the cen- 
tral idea of Verhaeren’s books published between 1890 and the 
present. It is not however the only idea in them nor does it 
hold its central place unchallenged. He is not a philosopher 
concerned to present a uniform system, but a lyric poet who 
expresses the intuition of the moment and then passes on; 
therefore it troubles him not at all if side by side with his 
main idea there stand ideas which cannot be reconciled with it. 
If a century after this Verhaeren is still known, readers of 
him will prize most the poems which express these. They deal 
with the history of Belgium, the working-classes and the peas- 
ants and the mystical side of life. 

1. Till August, 1914, the great mass of the British people 
regarded Belgium as the parvenu among nations. Charlotte 
Bronté had called it phlegmatic and stupid; Thackeray had 
branded it as cowardly; Smollet and Sterne had kicked and 
cuffed it. In the nineteenth century under its callous business 
king, Leopold II, it had become the most thickly populated 
country in Europe and outstripped Russia, Italy and Spain in 
commerce and industry. But that was simply an additional 
reason for our contempt. The explanation of our great mis- 
take lies on the surface. Belgium became a nation with a king 
of its own only in 1830: before that, from the time when it 
was first settled, it had been tacked on to one or another of 
France, Austria, Spain and Holland. Not only so, but apart 
altogether from foreign interference we thought it incapable 
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of any kind of national unity. We saw the Walloon and Flem- 
ish, the Latin and the Teutonic elements in it, remaining hostile 
to each other for ten centuries, and those of the same race 
fighting among themselves even in the presence of great 
danger—the Flemish armies of Bruges against the Flemish 
armies of Ghent—the fullers of Bruges against the weavers of 
the same city. Torn everlastingly apart by civil strife it 
seemed to us to have no power of becoming a true nation. But 
we misread history, as the great historian of Belgium has 
pointed out. Despite her Courtrai victories and her Van Arte- 
veldes and her populous cities and her immense wealth, it was 
impossible, indeed, for the Belgian provinces to achieve any 
kind of political unity as long as all the great European powers 
used them in turn as a battlefield and a prize. But she did 
achieve social unity. Her marvellous artistic works are a 
proof of that—her civic architecture, her town-halls and cloth- 
halls, her markets and watch-towers—her painters, the Van 
Eycks, Memling, Jordaens, Rubens. During the latter part of 
the seventeenth century and in the eighteenth, her artistic soul 
lay as if dead, but within the last thirty years the ancient 
mother has come to life again, and has brought into the light 
as a sign of her new vitality, not only sculptors and builders 
and painters as in the old days, but a great race of poets— 
Coster, Lemonnier, Rodenbach, Maeterlinck, Verhaeren. 

It has been urged that a too great dependence on the past 
shackles our present action. There is no danger of Verhaeren 
being so hampered and tied. His genius will suffer no leash; 
it bounds along with the front pack of modern endeavour. 
Nevertheless, he remembers his high lineage. You can see 
that in the following poem, a kind of Belgian ‘Land of brown 
heath and shaggy wood.’ It is called Les Tours au Bord de 
la Mer and it deals with certain many-century-old watch or 
lighting towers which stretch along the dunes by the North 
Sea from Nieuport to Furnes. 


‘Widowed, mourning, worn by the winds of many ancient 
winters and taciturn autumns, from Lisweghe to Furnes the 
towers stand along the sea. 

Since what day, what age, what vanished generation have 
they ruled this country and its mist-swathed sands. 
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Of old time they lit a fire on their crests in the gathering 
night, and the sailor fixed his eye on the flame stretched forth 
in the darkness. 

When war came down on the Escaut and the tumult of 
warriors, the flaming towers seemed to shoot their rage from 
earth to heaven. 

When old and little pell-mell lay slaughtered in tavern and 
farm, they threw up their red sacrificial fires supplicating the 
infinite. 

_ Now war with its sound of rolling thunder clenches its 
bloody fist under other skies; and other towers and other 
' phares armed with strange crystals and great golden eyes, 
throw on other waters clearer lights. 

But you yet stand along the sea in the darkness and in 
the winter, without crown, without jewel, no scattered fire 
along your heavy brows: you stand there alone in the night- 
wind, you, the giant towers of Nieuport, of Lisweghe, of 
Furnes. 

Flanders tenacious of heart; Flanders with thy dead in 
thy bosom, the well-loved earth between their ardent teeth. 
Land of rude pride where biting rage assails who dares to 
cross thy path or touch thy fate. Land of green labour about 
white villages. Land of clenched fists and frowning brows. 
Land of patient deaf determination. Land of red féte and 
pale silence. Be you tranquil farm or field of violence, you 
make your belfries and your towers calls, as if of a giant, to 
the Unknown and his Day. Each brick, each pebble, each 
stone, shuts up a portion of thy ancient sorrow and of the joy 
' of thy grand ages. Towers of long-dead griefs, belfries of 
splendour, you are witnesses from whom none may escape. 
Your shadow is over my thoughts and my books knitting my 
life with death. May my heart be always in accord with you. 
Let it draw from you pride and high constancy. And may all 
those who come from sunburned clear lands across the sea, 
know, even in passing your silent beaches, even in placing a 
foot on your cold soil, what a venerable scarred race you 
symbolize, ye towers of Nieuport, of Lisweghe, oft Furnes.’ * 





*La Guirlande des Dunes. 1907. 
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In this poem Verhaeren knits his life to the past. It is 
determined by it, and inspired by it. You may think that that 
signifies little. Even Nietzsche did not deny the past; if there 
had been no past, he says, there could be no supermen in the 
future; for they spring from it as flower and fruit spring 
from the dungy earth. But if Nietzsche thinks the past neces- 
sary as a condition of the present, he casts it from him like a 
husk robbed of its kernel: Verhaeren treasures it as his ‘eter- 
nal jewel.’ 

Here is one of those contradictions in Verhaeren’s thought 
of which I spoke. How can you reconcile Verhaeren’s rever- 
ence for the soul of his people with that doctrine which justi- 
fies all the horrors and crimes of modern civilization as well 
ag its splendours and nobilities? They cannot be reconciled. 
If his faith in Belgium is to prevail, then his Nietzschian 
answer to the problem of modern civilization has to be modi- 
fied. 

2. There is another contradiction to Verhaeren’s central 
idea in his attitude to working-men and peasants. From the 
Renaissance till the present in all European countries these 
two great classes have been neglected or scorned or mocked 
by the makers of literary art. Consider how they have been 
treated in our own country. Shakespeare’s artisans are mean 
pretentious knaves, his peasants stupid bumpkins. To Milton 
they are 

a herd confused, 

A miscellaneous rabble who extol 

Things vulgar. 
They never came into the sunshine of Pope’s orbit or Dryden’s. 
Fielding and Smollet dealt them little praise. It was not till 
the beginning of the nineteenth century that the peasants 
were raised from their state of ignominy by these true friends 
of democracy, Scott and Wordsworth. Despite the labours of 
Dickens, George Eliot, Mark Rutherford, and Hardy in the 
generations succeeding theirs, the great mass of working-men 
still remain in middle-class literature a race of inferiors. 

In Belgium, where as in all industrial countries a similar 
state of things exists, there have arisen two great democratic 
artists—the sculptor Constantin Meunier and the poet we are 
considering. They have taken knowledge that in the armies 
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of overwrought Belgian field-labourers and in the vast new 
hordes of factory workers, furnacemen and miners, there is a 
soul just as there was in the Homeric warriors and in Char- 
lemagne’s peers. 

Meunier during the last fifteen years of his life (he died 
in 1905) made a great series of bronze groups representing 
various kinds of Belgian workmen—furnacemen, puddlers, 
miners, fishermen, ploughmen. That called The Man of the 
People is one-of the most striking. It is the bust of a young 
man. The face is slightly turned to the right, and the head is 
inclined in the same direction and downwards, as if he were 
considering some matter deeply. The lips are parted; the lines 
about the mouth mobile showing a generous spirit; the eye- 
sockets deep and the cheeks lean, as if of one who had laboured 
too intensely. The neck is sinewy and the shoulders are large 
and powerful like those of a man; but the face has a youthful 
look.—It wears such a light mask of disappointment as con- 
tinuaily thwarted endeavour gives. But there is no rancour 
in it; and if it has no assured confidence, in it is no recognition 
of defeat. 

It has been said that this, as all the rest of Meunier’s 
groups, is untrue to life. No one ever saw such fineness and 
sublimity mingle in the face of a working-man, as Meunier 
has put there. I challenge the assertion. I do not say that you 
will always see The Man of the People if you watch miners 
coming home from their work, clamping along with their hob- 
nailed boots after eight hours underground, the stump of a 
pipe between their crusted lips;—you may, however, not be 
disappointed even here; but you will always see them if you 
go down to the pit-face with the miners, or if you mount a 
scaffolding with the rivetters or if you throw your barrow of 
ore to the bell of a furnace with the furnacemen. The soul of 
a labouring man is, it seems to me, truthfully expressed in 
The Man of the People. 

Verhaeren has to some extent done in words what 
Meunier did in bronze. He has always been in sympathetic 
relations with working-people; he is connected with the Bel- 
gian socialist party and a friend of its leader, Mr. Emile 
Vandervelde; and he lectured regularly before the war in the 
great socialist institution of Brussels, La Maison du Peuple. 
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His poems, The Miller, The Carpenter, The Smith, The Tri- 
bune of the People, The Farm-Mistress, are in the same spirit 
as Meunier’s work. It may be objected that the subjects of 
these poems with one exception are taken from the industrial 
life of villages and that the exception The Tribune of People 
is a hymn to one of the ‘tumultuous forces’ which are shaping 
our civilization. This is a just objection. One must admit 
that, so far, in Verhaeren’s poetry there is not that fine under- 
standing of the men in the mines and factories which you get 
in Meunier’s groups; he classes them too much with the 
machinery and smoking chimneys—with the ‘tumultuous 
forces.’ But there is a tendency in Meunier’s direction. In his 
last published book before the war Les Blés Mouvants (1918, 
is a poem on a ‘farm-mistress.’ 


Dans son enclos ceint de grands murs 

Ou pousse au long des prés l’armoise ou la jonquille 
Elle accepte son sort parmi les hommes durs, 

La fermiére a l’Ame tranquille. 


Elle peine de l’aube au soir, 

Distribuant 4 tous ses paroles égales, 

Et l’humble ouvrier trouve une place ow s’asseoir 
Autour de sa table frugale. 


Ses cheveux, aux bandeaux vermeils, 

Dorent son cou puissant, au jour de la croisée, 
L’ombre est vaste qui suit aux champs, dans le soleil, 
Sa grande marche balancée. 


Elle a le vieux respect du grain 

Et le tasse en sa chambre et sur son dos le charge: 
Avant que le couteau ne divise le pain, 

Sa main y trace une croix large. 


Ceux qui parlent des gens d’ici 

Entre eux, le soir, fumant leur pipe a la chandelle, 
Avec des yeux sournois et des mots sans merci, 
Changent de ton en parlant d’elle.* 








*In her close girdled with high walls, where the jonquil and the 
armoise spring along the meadows, she accepts her fate—a life amid 
hard men—with tranquil soul. She labours from dawn till sunset, giving 
to each words of equity. The humble workman has a place at her frugal 
table. Her hair in dark red bands makes golden in the light of the 
croisée her strong neck. In the sunlight a great shadow follows her 
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Let me give you also a picture similar to this made twenty 
years earlier for Les Villages Illusoires (1895). It is from 
the poem called The Miller. 


Sur sa butte morne de soir, 

Le vieux meunier du moulin noir, 
Jadis, avait vécu d’accord 

Avec l’espace et l’étendue 

Et le vol fou des tempétes pendues 
Aux crins battants des vents du Nord; 
Son cceur avait longuement écoutés 
Ce que les bouches d’ombre et d’or 
Des étoiles devoilent 

Aux attentifs d’éternité; 

Le désert gris des bruyéres austéres 
L’avait cerné de ce mystére 

Ow les choses pour les ames s’éveillent 
Et leur parlant et les conseillent; 


Les plus anciens ne savaient pas 
Depuis quels jours, loin du village, 

Il perdurait, la-bas, 

Guettant l’envol des voyages 

Et les signes des feux dans les nuages.+ 


These are two companion pictures to Meunier’s Fre- 
Damp and his Sower. I feel that he has the heart to make a 
group like his Walloon Miners and his Puddler which present 
the new industrial worker. 





‘grand balanced walk across the fields. She holds the grain in respect 
after the ancient fashion; she places it in her chamber and carries it on 
her back. Before her knife cuts the bread she makes a large cross above 
it. Those who, smoking their pipes by the light of the candle, gossip in 
the evening with mocking eyes and merciless words, change their tone 
in speaking of her. 


+The old miller of the black mill had lived on his dark mound with 
the spaces and expanses, with the mad rush of the tempests which hang 
on the flying mane of the North Wind: his heart had long listened to the 
dim golden voices which speak from the stars to the listeners to eternity. 
The grey desert of barren heath had girt him about with that mystery 
in which inanimate things awake and speak and give counsel to the soul. 
: The eldest knew not how long, there far from the village, he had 
lived, watching the flight of the clouds in their voyages through the sky 
and the signs of lightning. 
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But even if he never does this, as I have shown you, in 
his attitude to working-people generally, there are tendencies 
antagonistic to his central doctrine. 

3. Not only do Verhaeren’s sympathy with working-men 
and peasants and his attachment to the ancient soul of his 
country contradict his theory of ‘tumultuous forces’, but also 
his poems the subjects of which are mystical. That there are 
many such you must have already inferred from some of the 
passages I have read to you. The Miller, the poem on the 
prodigal son and the three kings, and even Les Tours au Bord 
de la Mer have been passed through the limbeck of mysticism. 
I need therefore say little of this class of poems—for you will 
already have formed some opinion of them. 

They have a vast range. Some deal with the humble 
superstitions of the peasantry—their belief that it is Satan 
who sows the grain from which grows a strawy crop, their 
trust in the efficacy of a crumb of their sacred soil between 
their teeth in the hour of death to ward off marauding spirits, 
their reverence for the shepherds who by long dwelling on 
the heath, have become experienced in the knowledge of the 
stars. Others are nature poems of a Wordsworthian kind. 
The Spring sea-winds blowing in over the orchards and clover- 
fields and stirring to song multitudinous larks, bathe the poet’s 
body and soul in a serene mystic joy. It is his highest pleasure 
to set out across the familiar fields on an April morning when 
Brother Jacques has newly awakened from his winter sleep, 
and to walk across plains, woods, and ditches, among the new 
flowers and under the ancient oaks. A great tide of joy then 
mounts in his soul. As it moves about its priest-like tasks he 
becomes part of a larger consciousness than his own. Per- 
haps, he says, after the ‘tumultuous forces’ have completed 
their work, it is in such a state of soul, perpetually contem- 
plating Nature, the windows of the mind open to all her influ- 
ences, that the wise will live. 

I have dealt in this paper with Verhaeren’s ideas. Speak- 
ing to a philosophical society I felt bound to do that. But 
under any circumstances a critic of Verhaeren would require 
to speak of them first. It has been claimed that he is the 
greatest poet of the present generation. If this claim is to be 
justified, it must be based on his attempt to treat modern life 
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in all its aspects, on the new subjects he has given to poetry. 
Other poets who in recent years have travelled along the same 
path as he, have stopped far short of him; they have refused 
to face and penetrate realities as he has done. You may not 
agree with his answer to the problem of modern civilization ; 
and the modifications of it I have tried to point out may not 
reconcile you to it. That disagreement, of course, ought not 
to close his books for you. In them is a new strong poetic 
impulse. Their author is an ardent living soul at grips with 
life in the modern world, no Utopian gilding all things with 
visionary eyes, no mere capering fantastic. 
. W. D. TAYLOR. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE COMMUNAL 
CONSCIENCE. 


“In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing.” —Howell. 


HE world, we are being variously told, is in the throes of 

a new birth; and the God of Righteousness alone knows 
whether there is going to be wisdom enough left among men 
to see to the proper bringing-up of the regenerate one. The 
momentous war that is now with us is pregnant with wars to 
come after, as some see it; while others discern in it the open- 
ing of a new era, wherein battlefield strife will be given a back 
seat in the settling of international disputes, possibly to the 
point of being entirely eliminated as a final recourse. And 
certainly if there be wisdom enough left in our ethics for the | 
proper up-bringing of the world, after it has survived the — 
pains incidental to its being born again, that wisdom cannot 
but be found somewhere between the vapourings of the politi- 
cal militant bushwhacker, and the pleadings of his bugbear the 
peace-at-any-price advocate. 

Sir George E. Foster, member of the Canadian Cabinet, 
without either condemning war or upholding it as a necessary 
means to an end, has lately said that, so disastrous are the 
general consequences of the present world’s war, it is a relief 
to be able to detect some good arising from the struggle—that 
good being seen in the uplifting of mankind out of its rut of 
self-seeking in the ordinary routines of life. Indeed, he is all 
but inclined to think that war is born of the economy of 
nature, sent as an appeal to men and women to live, as our 
higher ethics call upon them to live. On the other hand, Dr. 
Starr Jordan of California claims that war leads to the down- 
fall of nations, and is anything but a means of progress or a 
blessing of any kind. These views hardly guide us in the 
locating of the wisdom requisite for the proper up-bringing of 
the world, as it emerges from the present war. That wisdom 
must have about it an efficacious essence of common-sense. At 
the present moment, what we call common-sense as’ a counter- 
active to folly is virtually smothered by the daily lurid details 
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of the passion-arousing disasters at the seat of war. Indeed, 
whatever of a peace-and-good-will or Christian camaraderie 
there remains for the time being in our twentieth century 
civilization, the spirit of recalcitrancy has its eye upon it, not 
to pat it or pet it, but rather to make a martyr of it, should it 
dare to run counter to this irrational prejudice or that blinding 
passion. 

War and peace are collaterals; but all during the past 
year or more they have been held up as being at daggers 
drawn, as separate and distinct ethical entities. Talk of 
peace in these times of blood-shedding and destruction of 
property, and some patron of militancy is all but sure to look 
upon you as being fit to be dragged from the ranks of patriot- 
ism and be pilloried for treason against common-sense; while 
let one uphold war as an outcome of the economy of nature or 
a divine necessity in the order of things, in the hearing of the 
advocate of peace-at-any-price, and he is in immedate danger 
of being misunderstood, if not condemned as a traitor to some- 
thing or other. And thus is it that humanity, while the events 
of the war keep exciting us all, is rather a ticklish arena in 
which to go out in search for the wisdom necessary for the 
proper up-bringing of the world, when it comes to enter upon 
the novitiate of its new birth, giving due heed to the moral 
forces in its continuing environment. If there is to be fault- 
finding over the world’s having to put up with consecutive 
periods of war and peace, that fault-finding, as a pricking of 
the communal conscience or as a corrective of national and 
- international relations, may, as heretofore, come to be left in 
the hands of our “prophets, priests, and rulers.” For where 
is the communal conscience to be located as the nucleus of 
wisdom, if it be not in the keeping of our leaders of thought 
and influence. Sought for elsewhere the communal conscience 
is like to be more or less of an abstraction, good or bad as one 
finds it convenient or inconvenient, as far as the unthinking 
are concerned. 

A few men, reckless of consequences, brought on the war. 
The communal conscience, or what there was left of it, had 
no direction of their plans. And, as Dr. Jordan says, a few 
men equally as resolute could make war impossible. But 
something more than resoluteness would be necessary to give 
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the world a permanent peace at the say of a few men. The 
maintaining of peace involves the doing away with the incen- 
tives to war. A communal conscience alone can remove these. 
If a re-quickened communal conscience were brought to act 
in both cases, then would it be just as easy for a few resolute 
men to entrust themselves with the task of finding a substitute 
for war in the settling of national and international disputes, 
as it has been for a few resolute men in the past to inaugurate 
a war in line with their neglect of the communal conscience or 
in the absence of such a guidance. War has always been, and 
war will always be, says’ the unthinking war-apologist, much 
as if he were to say there have always been thunder-storms, 
and there will always be thunder-storms, taking no account 
of the freedom of man’s. will being an element in the one case 
and not in the other. Let the communal! conscience be remod- 
elled and redirected by our “prophets, priests, and rulers” in 
line with common-sense, and peace will not do away with war, 
since it cannot, being war’s co-relative; but it will do away 
with the war that murders men, women and children, kills off 
by the millions irresponsible battlefield agents, and destroys 
whatever it can lay its hands upon out of the nation’s needs. 

The wisdom of our “prophets” has, alas, seldom had any 
support from the waywardness of the ordinary. Its only pro- 
tection from man’s mixed way of looking at things has been 
the soundness of its logic. The wisdom of our “priests” has 
more often than otherwise been prone to seek a convenient 
shelter, in case of impending danger to their methods of up- 
bringing, behind their professional anathemas and traditional 
orthodoxies. While our supreme “rulers” and their associ- 
ates of kindred prestige have usually to qualify their wisdom 
in terms of a patriotism, sound or unsound, which seems to 
rally to their support for a longer or shorter period of school- 
mastering. And, if, as heretofore, the world is going to be as 
ready, after entering upon the novitiate of its new-birth, to 
stone its “prophets”; or to join in the game of make-believe 
with the haif-and-half up-bringing from the convenances of 
ecclesiasticism ; or listlessly to pay respect to the mandates of 
those sharing in the commonwealth of nations, being little else 
than “scraps of paper” with no stedfastness of the “word that 
is as good as a bond” about them, then may the world hardly 
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expect to come into any better a way of being brought up, at 
the hands of a re-located necessary wisdom, than it has hith- 
erto been wont to walk in, with war breaking out in times of 
peace and prosperity, and peace following after war in his- 
toric consecutiveness. 

And so, in our expectancy of seeing the communal con- 
sciece re-quickened in order to be of full service in a world 
about to be re-edificed after the war, how are we to get at the 
wisdom that is to bring about the right kind of re-edifleation? 
Are we, the people, only as yet a half-born democracy, to stand 
listlessly by, while our “prophets” continue to be stoned and 
their pleadings, in behalf of the re-quickening of the communal 
conscience, pooh-poohed by our currente calamo critics or 
laughed to scorn in a stanza or two of Kiplinese ragtime. Is 
the mantle of prophecy to be relegated to the shoulders of the 
ephemeral novel? Is the literature that is literature still to 
be looked askance at? Are the newspaper records of wars 
and rumours of war still to hold a first place in the new-born 
world’s up-bringing? Is the rush-and-tumble after money 
and pleasure and all the rest of it to continue after the war as 
before it? Is the confounding of the great with the little, of 
true fame with notoriety, of heroism with theatrical display, 
still to hold its place as a daily use-and-wont, that must neither 
be revised nor otherwise interfered with? 

The politician, with an election evidently in the corner of 
his eye, as some think, ventures to tell us some of the contents 
of a wholesome communal conscience. The Hon. Elihu Root, 
- who as the most of us know failed to see inaugurated an Inter- 
national Supreme Court of Justice in connection with the 
the Hague Council Conferences, comes forward to teil our 
“prophets, priests and rulers” what role they ought to play to 
bring on war as a means of upholding the prestige and honour 
of anation. He tells them plainly that they are to be blamed 
for not doing what it is impossible to do in the meantime, 
and with what there was cf an international conscience torn 
to tatters by a would-be super-militant with “the largest army 
possible” behind him to keep up his round of interim irresist- 
ible diabolisms. Had Senator Root only succeeded in his 
enterprise of seeing an International Supreme Court of Justice 
established in Europe with a rallying international force of 
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some kind or other to uphold its decreeings, German Odinism 
might have been less heedless of remonstrances from the rest 
of the nations. It is easy to know what has been, and what 
ought to have been, but it is much more difficult to get the 
world to agree as to what ought to be. And it is pleasant to 
find in what Mr. Root has been saying, during his recalcitrant 
mood, the enunciation of what ought to be an element in a 
wholesome communal conscience acceptable by everybody. 
While speaking for the American democracy, he virtually 
speaks for all the nations: 


“Our democracy stands for something more than beef 
and cotton and grain and manufactures—stands for something 
that cannot be measured by rates of exchange, and does not 
rise and fall with the balance of trade. 


“With us, liberty means not merely liberty for ourselves 
alone, but for all who are oppressed. Justice means not jus- 
tice for one nation, but a shield for all who are weak against 
the aggression of the strong. When our deeper natures are 
stirred, they have a spiritual vision in which the spread and 
perfection of free self-government shall rescue the humble 
who toil and endure from the hideous wrongs inflicted upon 
them by ambition and lust of power. They cherish in our 
heart of hearts an ideal of one’s country loyal to the mission 
of liberty for the uplifting of the oppressed and the bringing 
in of the rule of righteousness and peace.° 


As for the opinion of others, Mr. Henry Ford has said 
in his booklet on peace: “In all the history of civilization, I 
cannot find one man (that is, one true prophet, he might have 
said) who has justified war,” though he allows Mr. Henry B. 
Joy, in the same booklet, to return him this for an answer: 
“There is the strong feeling in my mind that to talk in behalf 
of peace at the present moment in the United States, no mat- 
ter how earnestly we all as a people desire peace in the world, 
is to embarrass our government in its sincere efforts to main- 
tain peace with honour and national self-respect.” And 
President Wilson, in one of his messages to Congress, has laid 
it down as an axiom of international ethics that there should 
always be some part of the family of nations eager to keep the 
processes of peace alive, “if only to prevent economic ruin and 
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the breakdown throughout the world of the industries by 
which its populations are fed and sustained.” 

And if such views as these, from the less intellectual to 
the higher in our public life, have to be stormed at by our war- 
mongers and peace-at-any-price advocates, what a frisking 
out of court is there going to be for any attempt to locate the 
wisdom that one would see appointed as the wet-nurse of a 
world about to become regenerate. In fact, all our “prophets” 
who have not yet been stoned to death, have taken up with 
the mission, which our democracies, with any tongue to them, 
are assuredly in the way of taking up with, namely the mis- 
sion of bringing us to understand how to handle the right that 
is the true might in such a way as to maintain it without hav- 
ing recourse to the shedding of blood and the destruction of 
millions upon millions worth of property. This has ever been 
the pleading of the true ‘‘prophet,” call him by whatever other 
name we may, with the communal interest in view and the 
communal conscience under his tuition. This has been the 
pleading of the founder of the Temple of Peace at the Hague, 
as expressed in his writings and in his benefactions to pro- 
mote peace. This is the pleading of the multi-millionaire of 
Detroit who has lately told us, in face of the ridicule he has 
had to meet, that he is prepared to set aside the greater part 
of his wealth to inaugurate and pursue a propaganda in 
favour of our civilization getting rid of wars of the blood- 
letting kind. 

Indeed, the wisdom that is to undertake the up-bringing 
_ of the world, when once the throes of its new birth have come 
to an end, has to have this as a fundamental item in its creed, 
namely, that there must be some kind of a restraint put upon 
the ethical tendencies that make for war of the militant-mad 
sort. There ought to be no neglect of what is necessary to 
uphold the right as a national or international birthright 
There must be no setting aside of the momentous problem by 
any derision of its details. And what one would ask of the 
world’s friends in the meantime, while we are all more or less 
demented over the imminent agonies of the war that is now 
raging, is that they should subdue the inclination to throw 
stones at our “prophets” be they war-advocates or peace- 
pleaders. Peace and strife are collaterals, not inveterate foes. 
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There must be strife, if there is to be progress. But the folly 
of putting to death millions of human lives and destroying 
billions’ worth of property so necessary to the progress that 
strife begets is nothing short of diabolism let loose. Let the 
professional militant say what he may in his outcry for a 
permanent job, and let him have his job, too, for the protec- 
tion of society, though not “in any largest army possible’ and 
out of all proportion to any nation’s needs. But let no one turn 
his back on the ample proof there is that international dis- 
putes can be settled without having recourse to the spilling 
of human blood, as it is to be seen in the annals of the Hun- 
dred Years Peace between Britain and the United States, 
which led to the enhancing of Canada’s status as an intrinsic 
part of the British Empire and a next-door neighbour of the 
American Republic. 

Nor may our “priests” any more than our “prophets” 
shun their legitimate sharing in the up-bringing of the world, 
after it has escaped from the changing fortunes and frightful 
atrocities of the present war. It may be looked upon as some- 
what rash for a layman to say what he thinks about the wider 
Christian camaraderie our clergymen ought to have it in mind 
to mature from church to church and from congregation to 
congregation after the war is over, if not while it lasts. As 
the Bishop of Carlisle has lately been saying: ‘In the trenches 
our men are quietly learning to probe to the realities of things. 
Those who return will no longer be satisfied with the husks 
of tradition—with ceremonies and ordinances and the com- 
mandments of men. They will require a religion which is 
moral towards God and moral towards man. Conformity and 
Non-Conformity will take on new meanings. The real Con- 
formists in God’s sight will be the Non-Conformists to the 
world spirit, and the Conformists to the world spirit will be 
the Non-Conformists displeasing to God. If the Church of 
Christ had continued to lay the emphasis of the gospel where 
its Founder laid it, divisions in the Church would have long 
ceased and wars have become impossible. The present war 
proves the complete and final bankruptcy of professional and 
hierarchical Christianity. In the coming age, (that is when 
the world gets the better of its new-birth throes) that Church 
will be found safest, strongest, most glorious in the eyes of 
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men, and most holy in the sight of God, which uplifts as its 
most fascinating ideal and all absorbing purpose, the com- 
radeship of Christians, the “Love One Another” which Jesus 
of Nazareth handed down as the great primary fact in 
Christianity.” 

And now how many stones, it may well be asked, are to 
be directed at Dr. Kibble, the Bishop of Carlisle, and his 
pleading against bloodshed and diabolism, as adjuncts to the 
legitimate strife that promotes progress? There is in his 
words a hint as to the kind of wisdom that would institute for 
a world born anew, a training that would make of it a more 
desirable place to live in, than it has been during the war or 
even before it began. Through the instrumentality of the 
Christian Churches, with their isms all sorted out into the one 
grand but simple Christism which Jesus of Nazareth inaugur- 
ated, the world’s training toward an after-adolescence, effec- 
tively moral, would surely bring us all to see that the des- 
tructive forces which make for battlefield blocd-shedding and 
militant diablerie are entirely out of keeping with an advancing 
twentieth century civilization. Under the strenuous guidance 
of our “prophets and priests”, with the communal interest for 
the most part in view, what nation, big or little, would fail to 
see that it is its duty to share in the moral responsibilities of 
its sister nations, in enforcing, without the shedding of blood, 
right and justice in the world, in terms that may be instinc- 
tively upheld as fundamental axioms of internaticnal law. 
This is all mere theorizing, says some one with a stone in his 
- hand to throw at the theorizers. But it is common-sense and 
in line with what ought to be the communal conscience of the 
world that would be born anew, and may lead to the locating 
in some way cor another the wisdom that is needed for its up- 
bringing after the war has exhausted itself to the subdual of 
the Odinism that brought it on. 


Nor ctherwise are our “rulers” supreme and of lower de- 
gree, to be exempt from re-shaping their functions, or having 
them re-shaped for them, in order that they may take a eo- 
operative part in the up-bringing of the world in the future 
more than they have been allowed by the stone-throwers in 
the past. We have given the great fundamental principle 
which is agitating the mind of the Hon. Elihu Root as to what 
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wisdom’s duty will be when it comes to tackle its task of up- 
bringing. We also might speak of the philanthropic notions of 
Mr. Henry Ford in the same direction, had he not brought 
down upon him an avalanche of blame for attempting to do 
what Mr. Root would have President Wilson attempt to do, 
namely, to check what cannot possibly be checked until the dia- 
bolism of Odinism has been brought to its bearings by force 
of arms. Had there been an International Supreme Court of 
Justice established at the Hague in line with Mr. Root’s well 
thought out scheme, the‘ protests of that Court against the 
dastardly breach of the neutrality of Belgium would have been 
jeered at by the German marauder on his way to Paris, as 
would have undoubtedly been a protest from Washington, with 
no “largest army possible” to back them up. We all feel that 
such a protest ought to have been made, however it would have 
been received. And we feel that Mr. Ford’s impulse might have 
been otherwise directed, in line with his other philanthropies 
that once gratified the world so much. And so, with others 
who would handle events in the light of their pesronal judg- 
ment. Let us deal with their efforts to get after the wisdom 
that would set the world to rights, as if there might be some- 
thing in these efforts of service to the world and not mere 
food for laughter and denunciation. 


Had there been in Berlin a Sir Edward Grey, with no pro- 
fessional militancy barking at his heels for a job, as there was 
in London and at Washington, there would have been in all 
likelihood no war. And now that there is at Washington a 
diplomacy, doing its best, or its worst as some would say, to 
obviate the blood-letting process of settling international dis- 
putes, surely we have patience enough to deal gently with our 
“rulers” and those of their kind, as they take up with the 
mission in common with our “prophets and priests” for a wiser 
up-bringing of the world when it comes within the environment 
of a permanent peace. When once the use-and-wont of a pro- 
fessional militancy, that has wormed its way, and still keeps 
worming its way into our international diplomacy, has been 
re-directed by common-sense acting as its monitor for the 
protection of each nation internally acting in concert with the 
other nations for the disciplining of a marauder who would dis- 
turb international relationships, no one will surely fail to stay 
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his stone-throwing at those who would strive to locate the 
necessary wisdom in our ethics for the making of the world 
better than it has been. 

President Wilson has been blamed for a defective states- 
manship. Even Sir Edward Grey has been blamed for certain 
defects in his statesmanship. The Right Hon. Lloyd George 
was at one time defamed from one end of the British Empire 
to the other, only to be restored to public favour of the widest 
compass, when once the common-sense of certain of his con- 
temporaries came to his rescue. And we have had instances 
of this usurpation of the fault-finder ever since the war began, 
ever since the Kaiser of Germany set remonstrance at defiance. 
And it is amid the disasters following such a defiance, that our 
civilization would have recourse to our “‘prophets, priests, and 
rulers or kings” to promote a communal conscience, and an 
international one too, as a helpmate to the wisdom that may 
stand as a right kind of foster-parent to the world on its way, 
let us hope, to an adolescence unstained by battle-field blood- 
shed. 

Naturally enough, one cannot keep from putting the ques- 
tion: How is this function of foster-parentage to be under- 
taken by wisdom? And that question cannot well be answered 
until some concrete developments mature in a propaganda for 
the leading of our democracies away from the habit of fault- 
finding towards a calculating discernment of what is for the 
public good and what is not. The ordinary citizen must be 
induced to creep into the statesmanship of our ‘prophets, 
priests, and rulers.” That is the only way of an escape from 
the democracy that gives heed overmuch to its own passions 
and prejudice. Be a statesman on your own account, or be 
sure to select a proven statesman for your leader! Passion 
and prejudice form but poor provender with which to feed 
ignorance into a statesmanship. Indeed it is that kind of feed- 
ing which dulls the communal conscience, and that more par- 
ticularly when the war-cry is raised. The problem for wisdom 
to solve is the most momentous problem of these times. It is 
in fact enough to turn grey every hair in the head of our most 
conscientious “prophets, priests, and kings” gifted with the 
true statesmanship. Can it be solved? 

For instance, Miss Grace Wales, a delegate to the Women’s 
International Congress at the Hague, speaking of the dilatori- 
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ness of President Wilson in telling the truth to the German 
people, claims that a very large number of Americanis still feel 
regret that the Cabinet at Washington did not make a more 
immediate protest against Germany’s breach of the interna- 
tional findings of the Hague Council. “But of course,” she 
says, “in a large democratic country like the United States 
there are people of diverse ways of thinking; and no govern- 
ment in its policy can instantly be made to embody every phase 
of public opinion from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It takes 
time for a hundred millions of people to see eye to eye in a case 
of this kind in which there is a death-struggle inaugurated so 
suddenly between the civilization of live-and-let-live and a pro- 
fessional militancy a-throb to uphold an absolutism that would 
provide them with a better paying job.” In other words, Miss 
Wales might as well have thrown a doubt on the keenness of 
the national or communal conscience of the United States, 
whose people never think of following as a whole the wisdom 
of their supreme ruler in a matter of right and wrong. And, 
if the people of the United States be so far from possessing a 
keenly quickened communal conscience, what is going to be 
said of the German people. If the. “‘prophets, priests and 
rulers” of the United States are to have a hard task in matur- 
ing a communal conscience for the guidance of their national- 
ism, how is it going to be with the “prophets, priests and rul- 
ers” of disintegrated Germany after the war? 


It has been said often enough that the present war is 
likely to end at its soonest when the German people come to 
see that they have been fooled by their militant rulers. Some 
say that they are still a long way from this. But unless they 
are “born-fools” which they certainly are not, they cannot but 
be getting to see things in their right light, let the truth be 
withheld from them as strenuously as it may by the Kaiser and 
his. They have been, it is true, holding in pawn their birth- 
right of a communal conscience, for the last forty years. They 
have been told that militancy is the only way cf upholding 
peace, and now they are trying to deceive themselves while 
they are at war with the neighboring nations in order to se- 
cure peace for Germany, as they say. 


“The truth of what has been happening,” says Miss Wales, 
“is carefully concealed from the German people. They have 
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been given a mistaken idea as to why this war was started, 
and about how it has been carried on, as well as to what the 
final issue of it may be. The atrocities indulged in by their 
own soldiers are largely kept from them, though of course ter- 
rible things are told to them about the atrocities of the soldiers 
of Great Britain and her Allies. As the Secretary of the 
British Ambasador in Holland lately told Miss Wales: The 
great thing for us to do is to get our ideas into Germany, by 
a cordination of ethics that may lead to the fixing up again of 
an international conscience that will secure for the world 
eventually a lasting peace for a century or two. 


And again some one will throw out the appalling query: 
How is this to be done? And the answer to that query comes 
from the Detroit millionaire who has told us that he is prepared 
to set aside a large fund, to inaugurate a peace-educational 
campaign throughout the nations of the earth—not an aveng- 
ing campaign against the welfare of the people of Germany, 
nor a campaign against the views held by certan hyphenates 
in the United States with a streak of Odinism still in their 
veins; but a peace-educational campaign “from which an inter- 
national view may be developed in all our minds of the folly 
of war that involves the shedding of the blood of men, women, 
and children, and the destruction of property that has accumu- 
lated from the earnings of the ordinary citizen.” 


And it is under the auspices of some such a propoganda, 
possibly to be widened out under Mr. Ford’s auspices, should he 
have come to overlook the decrying of his later philanthropy 
- by those who once vaunted his beneficence to the skies; it is 
by means of such a propaganda that American common-sense, 
and British common-sense and the common-sense of 
all the nations of the world may be _ co-ordinated 
into an international conscience that may locate the 
wisdom which will look after the moral and commercial 
welfare of the world, and do its best to bring it up in the way it 
should go, towards an adolescence it has never entered upon 
before. Let the illogical stone-thrower strain himself, as he 
may, in his dance around the flaws of his unthinking detection, 
in the advocacies of our well-balanced “prophets, priests and 
rulers or kings”, there are few who will not take part in the 
mission of the statesmanship that would make the world better 
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by a conscientious attempt to co-ordinate peace and war as 
collaterals and not as antagonists at daggers drawn. Such a 
plea as the above has no place as an interruption to the blood- 
less strife or rivalry that makes for international progress. 
Such emulation, rivalry or strife for the mastery there must 
always be, alike between men and nations. The plea is denun- 
ciatory of the national and international quarrels that see 
their ending only in the shedding of human blood. As has 
been said, for a full century the disputings between Britain 
and the United States have had no blood-letting in their settle- 
ment; and what has been done in one historical instance may 
surely be safely repeated, with wisdom keen enough again to 
abide by the international conscience while doing the school- 
mastering of the nations. 


And let no one construe a single phrase in the above 
pleading as suggestive of any interruption to the patriotism 
that is afire at the present moment all over the civilized world 
against the Odinic diablerie that has let itself loose to overturn 
law-and-order among the nations. The reception which has 
been given to Mr. Ford’s rush into the midst of things is the 
reception which is in store for any one venturing to stay the 
hand of Great Britain and her Allies while they place an effec- 
tive check by force of arms on German diabolism. The fight 
that is on must be persevered in, until that diabolism has been 
fettered for all time. Whoever or whatever is to be blamed 
for the outburst, there can be no expectancy of enduring peace 
until Germany acknowledges its wrong-doing and is prepared 
to submit for all time to come to the dictates of a re-coordinated 
international conscience such as was being matured by the 
Hague Conferences. There can be no stay in the mobilizing 
of troops, no breaking in upon our patriotic activities, until Ger- 
many has been made to learn that the safe-keepng of the world 
has to be placed in the hands of a world-wide rule for the pro- 
tection of our Christian civilization, as it gives heed to the 
fundamentals of morality in international relationships as in 
all other communal relationships. To hope for a renaissance 
of an international conscience before that is done is a hope that 
is never likely to be realized. Viscount Bryce says much the 
same thing, though indirectly, when he advises those who have 
undertaken to bring German Odinism to its bearings, not to 
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attempt to circumvent diablerie by indulging in diablerie. Bri- 
tain and her Allies are fighting to-day for the survival of 
our Christian morality, he says; and they cannot afford to 
alienate the sympathy which their humane conduct has so far 
gained for them in every nation that has not been brought 
under the outraging method of Odinic warfare. 


Quebec. J. M. HARPER. 


NATURAL MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 


THE MONTH. 


The word month is from the same root as the word moon. 
And although in modern times the month has been fixed at 
different lengths by different nations, yet the original meaning 
of a month was the length of time elapsing between two con- 
secutive new moons, the.civil month, like the civil year, being 
counted as a whole number of days. On the other hand, the 
more modern word lunation means the exact time elapsing 
between two consecutive new moons. 

This usage of dividing time into months and of counting 
time by months, is a very natural and a very ancient one; and 
ever since man began to count the passing of time, the month 
appears to have been an important time unit. 

There are 12 moons or lunations in a year, with about 11 
days over, and this circumstance has given rise to the import- 
ance of the number 12 in many old speculations and religious 
systems. The surplus of 11 days works into some modern 
religio-astronomic considerations which will be referred to 
later. 

In astronomy, ancient and modern, the number 12 is per- 
petuated in the 12 signs of the zodiac, the 12 houses of the 
astrologer, the 12 months of the year, the 12 hours of the day 
and the 12 hours of the night, etc. And it is doubtful if the 
moon has not played-.even a more important part than the sun 
in fixing and regulating both ancient and modern customs and 
ceremonies. 

To all ancient people who had no real knowledge or cor- 
rect ideas of the relative sizes and distances of the heavenly 
bodies, the sun and the moon appeared to be, and therefore 
were assumed to be, of nearly equal importance, each in its 
own way. And in the ancient Hebrew records they are spoken 
of as two great lights, the greater light being made to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the night. 

In a way both of these bodies were worshipped as gods, 
and the character and extent of that worship may be deduced 
from the following hymns chanted or sung by the priests of 
ancient Babylon and Egypt:— 
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“Oh sun-god on the horizon thou dawnest, 

“The bolt of pure heaven thou openest. 

“The door of heaven thou openest. 

“Oh sun-god thou liftest up thy head to the world, 

“Thou coverest the earth with the majesty of thy brightness.” 


Also— 
“Come to me, O thou sun, Horus of the horizon give me help; 
“Oh Horus of the horizon there is none other beside thee, 
“Protector of millions, deliverer of tens of millions.” 


It should be pointed out that sun-god is here the transla- 
tion of a single word which means the sun as a god. In very 
early times and amongst many ancient peoples, if not all, the 
moon-god was placed even above the sun-god in their order 
of worship. This is known to have been the case in the Chal- 
dean city of Ur, the early home of the father of the Hebrew 
people, and in Haran to which he emigrated. And some critics 
are of the opinion that the story of the 12 sons of Jacob, and 
the 12 tribes of Israel has reference to the 12 moons of the 
year or to the 12 signs of the zodiac. 


Why a people should place the moon before the sun as an 
object of worship is probably not difficult of explanation. 


These early people with only the crudest and most meagre 
appliances for artificial illumination, were forced to depend, 
nearly altogether, upon the light of the sun, or upon that of 
the moon. They dreaded the night and the darkness that en- 
veloped it. Night was the time when savage animals and even 
more savage men and enemies prowled in search of their prey. 
Night was the time when ghosts and witches, the spirits of the 
dead and all kinds of uncanny things held high revel—the time 
when fears took possession of the heart and the imagination 
ran riot. 


Anything that relieved the surrounding gloom, and 
brought hope to the depressed spirit, was hailed as a giver of 
good and greeted by the thankful hymns and services of priests 
and people. Thus, the dawn, which came as a relief from dark- 
ness, and as a harbinger of the coming day, when vision would 
be clear and men might go about their usual work in safety, 
was an Object of adoration, as appears from the following 
vedic hymn translated by the late Max Muller :— 
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“She shines upon us like a young wife, 

“Raising every living being to go to work; 

“When the fire had to be kindled by men, 

“She made the light by striking down darkness. 

“She rose up spreading far and wide and moving everywhere; 

“She grew in brightness, wearing her brilliant garment, 

“The mother of the mornings, the leader of the days. 

“She shone gold colored, lovely to behold. 

“She the fortunate, who brings the eye of the gods, 

“Who leads the white and lovely steeds; 

“The Dawn was seen revealed by her rays, her brilliant tresses. 

“Thou art a blessing ‘when thou art near. 

“Raise up wealth to thy worshippers thou mighty Dawn. 

“Shine for us with thy best rays thou bright Dawn, 

“Thou daughter of the sky, thou high-born Dawn.” 
So after a series of dark and gloomy nights, the new moon 
coming in with evening crescent, and as an earnest of better 
things to come, was greeted by hymns and feasts and various 
ceremonies. 

Besides, the new moon was a watched-for monthly visitor, 
and a phenomenon which divided the passing time into regular 
and convenient units. And it may be safely said that, with the 
exception of the return of day and night, there is no other 
celestial phenomenon so harmonious and pleasant as that of 
the new moon. For although the change of seasons has a far- 
reaching effect upon terrestrial nature as a whole, the variation 
in the seasons is proverbially uncertain, and of little effect in 
tropical regions, while the moon pursues its course and runs 
through its changes for all the world to look upon and admire. 

The echo of the ancient homage paid to the moon has come 
down through all the ages, and it is to be found amongst some 
primitive people even now. Most of the old Hebrew feasts and 
fasts, even down to the Passover itself, were connected with 
the movements of the moon, and the modern feast of Easter 
is rigidly so connected even now. 

And Captain Speke, in his travels about Lake Victoria 
N’yanza in Central Africa, gives, in some detail, an account 
of the feast of the new moon as carried out by King Ruman’ika 
and his warriors, but he says nothing about any ceremonies 
designed to do honor to the sun. 

Some primitive races, that is primitive in development, 
counted their time by moons, without any particular reference 
to years. This was the case some years ago with many of the 
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tribes of North American Indians, and where they have not 
come into close contact with the civilization of the whites, it 
is probably the case still. 

Thus they spoke of a past event as being so many moons 
ago, and they counted their ages by moons, but also sometimes 
by seasons, as so many winters, or SO many summers, espe- 
cially in latitudes where these seasons were prominent. The 
different moons in the year, they distinguished by seasonal 
characteristics, as the moon of green grass, the strawberry 
moon, etc. This was a very natural and convenient mode of 
counting time, and it is not to be wondered at that it should 
have once been in quite general use. In fact, the French revo- 
lutionary calendar followed much the same principle, at least, 
in naming the months. 

In the Hebrew book of Genesis we read of an antediluvian 
patriarch who reached the wonderful age of 969 years. If this 
number means moons instead of years as reckoned to-day, this 
patriarch would have died at about 80, which is a respectable 
old age even now. So that if the story is not to be treated as 
a myth we have to choose between two conclusions—either 
that these antediluvians counted their ages by moons, or that 
the laws and principles that regulate and control the length 
of human life were most profoundly modified by a catastrophe 
which otherwise was quite local in character and effect. 

On account of the incommensurability of the quantities 
concerned, the adapting of the month to the year, in such a 
manner as to make the relation between them fixed and per- 
petual, has always been attended with some difficulty, and this 
difficulty has been surmounted in different ways by different 
races of people. Some of these ways we go on to consider. 

In the division of the year into 12 parts the word month 
has come to denote any one of these parts, whether such divi- 
sion has reference to the moon or not. 


The Roman Calendar. 


The Roman Calendar, especially as it existed after being 
brought into order by Julius Caesar, was the origin of the civil 
calendar as used at the present time in all European countries. 

It consisted of 12 months, the names of which have been 
retained in our present civil calendar, and it began with the 
month of March, as these names indicate. For September, 
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October, November, and December mean respectively the 
seventh, eights, ninth, and tenth months, showing March to 
have been the first month. 

The calendar, as it existed previous to the time of Julius 
Caesar, was in great confusion owing to the special changes 
that had been made in it from time to time during the long 
previous period of Roman history. And Caesar, following the 
advice of Sosigenes, the Egyptian astronomer, ordered that 
henceforth every ordinary year should consist of 365 days, and 
that an intercalary day should be added to every fourth year 
making it to contain 366 days. 

This was equivalent to making the year, on the average, 
to consist of 36514, days, and this is frequently spoken of as 
the Julian year. 

He ordered also that the odd en ives that is March, May, 
July, September, November, and January should each consist 
of 31 days, and the remaining months of 30 days each, except 
that February should contain 29 days in common years and 
30 days in intercalary or leap years. 

The Julian Calendar stood as follows:— © 


March’! ic. Joby Pulyein te ol ee NO Velie Leer 
ADT foe ee OU, a AUS IS eee es Os December . . .30, 
May... 20. .4.0-01,.  DECDLEMDER stool,” wel ania Vem erent 
JUNG. .... 22.50, 1) Octopene «50.0 sh Cbruaine moro: 


No question can be raised as to the simplicity and perfection 
of this arrangement, and it would have been of considerable 
advantage to the world if it had been kept intact, except as to 
the Gregorian improvement. 

But two changes were made in it, both of which must be 
looked upon as evils, inasmuch as they, to a certain extent, 
complicated the calendar without introducing any compensat- 
ing advantage. / 

One of these was the change of the beginning of the year 
from March to January, thus bringing the intercalated day of 
February to the close of the second month, instead of leaving 
it at the end of the year where simplicity requires that it 
should be. 

The other was the change wrought by Augustus Caesar, 
when, through jealousy at having a month named July, after 
Julius Caesar, with 31 days, while his namesake, August, had 
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only 30, he ordered that August should be given 31 days. This 
brought three 31-day months together. And to prevent this a 
day was taken from each of September and November and 
given to October and December; while February was reduced 
to 28 in common years and 29 in leap years. 

And thus by the vanity of an arbitrary monarch, who 
thought not only that he reigned by divine right, but that he 
himself was partly divine, the European world was saddled 
with the irregular system of months that it has to-day. 

The Romans had a very peculiar method of numbering the 
days of the month—a method that is best described as a rather 
stupid inversion of simplicity. 

The months were divided into four groups, as follows :— 

Group I—March, May, July, October. 

Group II]—January, August, December. 

Group IIIJ—April, June, September, November. 

Group I1V—February. 

The first day of a month was called its Kalends—the word 
from which comes Calendar. 

In the months of the first group the 7th day was the 
Nones, and the 15th day the Ides. 

In the months of the other groups the 5th day was the 
Nones, and the 18th day was the Ides. 

After the Kalends were passed, the succeeding days were 
counted backwards from the Nones; after the Nones were 
passed they were counted backwards from the Ides; and after 
the Ides were passed they were counted backwards from the 
Kalends of the following month. 

The following schemes will probably make it clear. 

Denote Kalends, Nones, and Ides by K, N, and I respec- 
tively ; and let D denote any day of the month according to our 
modern notation. 


Group. Roman-Notation. 


le Diiesbetweenland 7 #8-D before the N. 
D lies between 7 and 15 16-D before the J. 
D exceeds 15 33-D before the K. 

of the following month. 
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II. Dlies between land 5 _ 6-D before the N. 
D lies between 5 and 13 14-D before the J. 
D exceeds 13 33-D before the K. 

of the following month. 





III, D lies between land 5 6-D before the N. 
D lies between 5 and 18 14-D before the J. 

D exceeds 13 382-D before the K. 

of the following month. 


IV. D lies between land ;5  6-D before the N. 
D lies between 5 and 18 14-D before the J. 
D exceeds 13 30-D before the K. 

of the following month. 





Where 8—D denotes that the number denoted by D is to be 
taken from 8; 33—D denotes that the number denoted by D is 
to be taken from 38, ete. 


Examples: 
Mar. 4th is the 4th before the Nones. 
Mar. 10th is the 6th before the Ides. 
Mar. 24th is the 9th before the Kalends of April. 
June 2nd is the 4th before the Nones. 
June 18th is the 14th before the Kalends of July. 


But in every case, if the remainder, when subtracting D 
becomes 2, it is called pridie, that is the day before. Thus Jan. 
31st is pridie Kalendus Februarius, or the day before the 
Kalends of February. 


Connection Between Month and Week. 


The connection between the month and the week in the 
Gregorian calendar is somewhat complex, and, as it is not 
easily reduced to a simple rule, it becomes more or less a matter 
of memory. 

As 52 weeks contain 364 days, or one day less than the 
common year, we see that any given day of a given month 
advances by one day of the week in a common year, and by two 
days in a leap year. But, because the additional day for leap 
year is added on at the end of February the advance of two 
days for leap year takes place only for dates lying between 
March 1st of the leap year and March 1st of the following year. 
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Thus: Jan. 12th, 1915, is Tuesday....May 11th, 1915, is Tuesday. 
Jan. 12th, 1916, is Wednesday.. May 11th, 1916, is Thursday. 
Jan. 12th, 1917, is Pridays.. +. May 11th, 1917, is Friday 


It will be noticed that, in passing from 1915 to 1916, for a date 
in January we add one day, while for a date in May we add on 
two days. And again, in passing from 1916 to 1917, we add 
on two days for a date in January, and one day for a date in 
May. 

These changes, which are rather confusing, would be 
largely avoided by making the year begin on the first of March, 
as the Romans did, or by making December instead of Febru- 
ary the intercalary month with the year beginning as it does 
at present, on Jan. Ist. 

Of course, the easiest way to find the day of the week cor- 
responding to any day of any month in the passing year, is to 
consult an almanac for the year. Or the same thing can be 
done for any year by consulting a perpetual calendar. 

Our purpose here, however, is to find a relation that shall 
be good for every year of the twentieth century. As we can 
work only by means of numbers, we must affix numbers to the 
days of the week. And as Sunday is usually called the first 
day of the week we shall give it the number 1, and thus adopt 
the following scheme of numbers :— 


Day of Week ..Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 
Number...... i P 3 4 5 6 i 


A common year contains 52 weeks and 1 day, and a leap 
year contains 52 weeks and 2 days. So that Jan. 1st advances 
by 1 day of the week in each common year, and by 2 days in 
each leap year. 

If, then, y denotes a number of years, counting from a 
given epoch, we must add on 1 day for every year, and an 
additional day every fourth year. This is expressed by 
y+integral part of 4+ y. 

But as the week numbers go no higher than 7, we cast out, 
from this value, all the 7s and retain the remainder only. And 
thus the number of days of the week to be added after y years 
is— 

Remainder from (y--integral part of 4+ y) ~7. 
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This is more concisely expressed by the symbolic form— 


Rem. [y+ (4 y) »] +7. 

Where the w written after and below the small bracket denotes 
that the integral part of the quantity within the bracket is to 
be taken. 

This remainder is the all important quantity in this con- 
sideration, and we shall denote it by R. And thus, 

k=rem. [y+ (4 Y) w]+7. 

Now it is most natural to start our count at the beginning of 
the century, so that y shall denote the year of the century. 

Thus for 1900, R—0 or 7, for as zero does not occur in the week 
numbers, we increase it by 7 days, or a whole week. For 1918, R=1; for 
1952; R27 ete: 

Now, we know that 19038, which was a common year, came 
in on Thursday, whose number is 5; that 1904, which was a 
leap year, came in on Friday, whose number is 6; and that 
1905 came in on Sunday, whose number is 1. And the FAs for 
these three years are respectively 3, 5, and 6. 

So that for any year in the 20th century we have— 


Jan. 1st=#— (5 for common yrs. 
6 for leap yrs. 


Or, to find the day number for Jan. Ist we subtract 5 from R 
if it be a common year, and 6 from A if it be a leap year. 

Thus for 1927 the number of the year in the century is 27. 
And 27-++-6=88, which divided by 7 gives a remainder R—5. 
Then, as 1927 is a common year, R—5—0 or 7, and the year 
begins on Saturday. 

In a similar manner we find for 1984, R=7, and as 1984 is 
a leap year, R—6=—1, and the year begins on Sunday. 

In a similar manner we find for future centuries— 


2st C. 221 es 2ard.U, 
Jan 1st") O-crey teas i Cay et ie ears t 
Oy yt aa ey ne Mag te 


To find the first Sunday of the year. 

It is readily seen that if n be the week number of Jan. 1st, 
the expression 9—n will be the date of the first Sunday for all 
values of n, rejecting 7 where the difference is above 7. 
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But n=R—-/(5 c. yr. and g—n=7|— A \{c. yr. 
B Eeyr I iby rt 
And 7|—R | c. yr. 
ey l. yr. is the first Sunday of the year. 





For 1916, R=6, and it being a leap year, Jan. 2nd is the first Sunday. 

For 1925, R=3, and Jan. 4th is the first Sunday; ete. 

Then, to find the day of the week corresponding to any day 
of the year, of which the first day of the year is known, we have 
the following :— 

The 1st of October you’ll find if you try, 

The 2nd of April as well as July, 

The 3rd of September and also December, 

The 4th day of June and no other, remember, 

The 5th of the leap month, of March, and November, 

The 6th day of August, and 7th of May 

Agree with the first in the name of the day. 

But do not forget that when leap year is reckoned, 

From the first of March on they agree with the second. 
This little verse is easily memorized, and it forms the key to 
the whole matter. Some illustrations follow :— 

1. To find the day of the week corresponding to May 24th, 1939. This 
year is not a leap year, and we readily find that its first day is Sunday. 

Therefore May 7th is Sunday, and hence May 24th is Wednesday. 

2. To find the date of the 8rd Sunday in August, 1948. This is a 
leap year and it begins on Thursday. 

Hence Aug. 6th is Friday, and we see that the 1st, 8th, and 15th are 
the first three Sundays in August. 


gee 


Relations between the Year and the Moon’s Changes. 


In correlating the day of the month and the day of the 
week we have a relationship involving only whole days and 
applicable to the whole world. 

But when we endeavor to connect the days of the year 
with the changes of the moon the case is quite different. For 
the occurrence of a new moon is an absolute event for the 
whole world. And being quite independent of local time, it 
necessarily occurs at different hours of the day, and in certain 
cases even on different days at different localities. 

Thus, counting in standard time, if a new moon happens 
at 2 a.m., say, on Monday in England, it happens at 9 p.m. on 
Sunday in Ontario. 
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Now, an almanac for a given locality gives the times of 
the moon’s changes for that locality only, and is not directly 
suited to any locality which differs much from the first one in 
its local time. But a lunar calendar, or at least the lunar cal- 
endar which we propose to consider, is intended to hold good 
in its statements, not for a particular place, but for the whole 
world. And as one of its chief purposes is to regulate the mov- 
able feasts of the church, it is usually known as 


THE ECCLESIASTIC CALENDAR. 


Such a calendar can be constructed only on the principle 
of keeping as near as is practicable to the day upon which the 
moon’s changes occur at some particular place, while counting 
by only whole days. 

On this principle all divisions of the day are ignored and 
the day on which the new, or the full moon occurs is common 
to the whole world. 

The moon that we are here dealing with is not, then, that 
of the heavens or of the almanac, but a special one invented for 
the purpose, and called the Ecclesiastic Moon. 

If the length of the tropical year were commensurable with 
the length of a lunation, there would be a cycle of years in 
which the changes of the moon would exactly repeat them- 
selves. And even where these two quantities are incommen- 
surable, as they are, it is possible to find, by the method of 
continued fractions, any number of cycles of years in which 
the foregoing conditions are approximately fulfilled. 

The most noted of these approximating cycles, and the 
one that lies at the foundation of the ecclesiastic calendar, is 
ealled the Metonic Cycle, from Meton, the Greek astronomer 
who discovered. it. 

This is a cycle of 19 years which includes almost exactly 
235 lunations. So near, in fact, is the approximation that 235 
lunations exceeds 19 years by only 2 hrs. and 6 minutes. 

From this it is easily shown that it requires above eleven 
cycles, or upwards of 200 years, for this small error to amount 
to a single day. 

So that if we know the days of the new moons for a cycle 
of 19 years, we know them for every cycle of 19 years for over 
200 years to come. 
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By slight corrections, made when required, and mostly at 


the beginnings of full centuries, the cycle is kept good for all 
time. 


The Golden Number. 


The years of a Metonic Cycle are numbered from 1 to 19, 
and the number attached to any particular year is called the 
Golden Number for that year. 

The name seems to have originated in the circumstance 
that this number was formerly thought to be of such import- 
ance that it was inscribed in letters of red or gold in the 
ephemeris of the year. 

For convenience in some of its relations, a cycle was made 
to begin on the year preceding the first year of the Christian 
era. So that to find the golden number for any year we must 
count all the years from the first of this cycle up to the given 
year, reject all the full cycles of 19 years, and the surplus or 
remainder is the golden number required. Or in other words, 
we add 1 to the given year, divide by 19 and take the re- 
mainder. 

Expressed symbolically this becomes— 


G=[(1+Y)+19],; 


where G denotes golden number, Y the given year, and the 7, 
written after and below the bracket, denotes that the remainder 
is the quantity required. 

Thus the G of 1915 is 16, of 1945 it is 8, of 1988 it is 13; etc. 


The E'pact. 


The Hpact of a year is defined as the moon’s age on the 
first day of the year. 

The accepted length of a lunation is 29.5306 days, and 
there are 12 lunations in the tropical year with 10.875 days 
over. 

But as fractions of a day are not admitted in this calen- 
dar, the lunation is taken to be 29 and 30 days, alternately, and 
the surplus as 11 days. 

This, of course, introduces some error which would be 
accumulative were it not that the whole arrangement is made 
to depend upon the Metonic cycle, and starts anew with a new 
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cycle every 19 years. So that the only error that needs to be 
accounted for is the small one in the cycle itself, as the others 
are necessarily corrected at the beginning of each cycle. 

Thus the epact, or the moon’s age, increases by 11 days 
from the beginning of one year to the beginning of the next 
year. 

If the epact for 1915 is 14, that for 1916 is 25, that for 
1917 is 6, as we cast out the 30 days which form a full lunation. 
And thus the epacts for ‘consecutive years are found by con- 
tinually adding 11 and rejecting 30 whenever the sum is more 
than 30. 

As the Metonic cycles give all the new moons to come, the 
epact must be dependent upon the golden number. We have, 
in fact, the following relation by which to calculate the epact— 

Fp OE rth nS 
cern 
where #' denotes the epact, G the golden number, and 7, written 
after and below, that the remainder from the division is to be 
taken. 


If G=1, H=—1, but as negative quantities are not admissible we 
add 30, a full lunation, and get 29. 
If G=6, B= 24311 G13; h—6 etc, 


The following table gives, for all possible golden numbers, 
the corresponding epacts from 1900 to 2200: 


G E G E G E G E G E 
nae sae eee Pepieze orl, tbs Pere Sed LW fe eas 
eeLD 6....24 ny ec nes 14....22 LG ee 
Rani) {Peet AG ese) BES Rae TS een 
Sara LO IZ seo 16....14 


m Co bo eH 


Owing to the small error in the Metonic cycle, and to the fact 
that, in the Gregorian calendar, only every fourth full century 
is a leap year, the epact has in general to be corrected by a day 
in each century. 

But as these two sources of error act in opposite direc- 
tions, and as the year 2000 is a leap year, it turns out that the 
epacts for the 20th century hold good for the 21st and 22nd 
centuries; so that the preceding table is good until the year 
2199. 
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New Moons of the Year. 


If E denote the epact of the year, 31—E gives the date of 
the new moon in January. As a lunation is very nearly 294 
days, we add on alternately 29 days and 30 days, and subtract 
the number of days in the preceding month, in order to get the 
date of new moon in any given month. Thus as the new moon 
in January is 31—E, that in February is 31—H+29—31, or 
2v—H. That for March is 29—-H--+-30—28, or 81—H. That 
for April is 31—H+-29—31, or 29—E’; etc. 

Hence we find the dates of the new moons of the year to 





be— 
Jan. .31—E, Apr. .29—E, July. .27—E, Oct. .28—E, 
Feb. .29—E, May. .29—E, Aug..25—E, Nov..22—E, 
Mar..31—£, Jun.. .27—E, Sept..24—H, Dec. .21—E. 


If # is greater than 21, some of these quantities will be 
negative. In this case we must borrow the days of the preced- 
ing month, and refer the moon to that month. 

Thus for 1924 we have H=24. Hence for September we 
get zero. But as there are no zeros in the days of the month, 
we borrow 31 days from August and get August 31st for the 
day of anew moon. Similarly for October we borrow 380 days 
of September, making 53, from which we take 24, leaving the 
29th of September; etc. | 

And the new moons for 1924, at least the ecclesiastic 
new moons, fall on Jan. 7th, Feb. 5th, Mar. 7th, Apr. 5th, May 
5th, June 3rd, July 3rd, Aug. lst, Aug. 31st, Sept. 29th, Oct. 
29th, Nov. 28th, Dec. 27th. And the yea®contains 13 new 
moons. 

It is readily seen that when # is greater than 21, there 
will be 13 new moons in the year, and that as EF’ increases by 
11 annually, this cannot happen oftener than once in three 
years. 

Also, if # is 29 or 30, February will have no new moon. 

In commenting on the foregoing method of finding the 
dates of the new moons through the machinery of the Golden 
Number and the Epact, it may be pointed out that the main 
purpose of the scheme is, without any real knowledge of astro- 
nomy or use of astronomical tables, to determine the proper 
date for Master Sunday, and through it the dates of all the 
movable feasts of the church dependent upon Easter. 
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For this purpose the day of new moon must be common 
to all the world, in order that all people interested in it may 
keep the festival of Easter upon the same day. 

But the new moon of the heavens does not generally occur 
on the same day for all places on earth, as has been already 
shown. Moreover, no simple scheme or formula that can be 
devised would be competent to give the changes of the real 
moon with any reasonable degree of accuracy, as the motions 
of the moon are very complex, and the lunations are not all of 
the same length. 


It is only by the use of voluminous tables and long and 
operose calculations that the times of new moon, as predicted 
in the almanac, can be arrived at; and the accuracy thus ob- 
tained is quite unnecessary in the determination of Easter. 


The Ecclesiastic moon and the machinery connected with 
it serve quite well the purpose for which they were devised. 
And although this fictitious moon may depart from the true by 
as much as even a couple of days at times, yet with the neces- 
sary correction in the epacts at century intervals, the scheme 
is perpetual in its application, and its results will be as correct 
in five thousand years to come as they are to-day. 

And whatever one may think of the scheme as a whole, 
he cannot but admire the wisdom and the ingenuity that de- 
vised it. Besides it has been in use for a very long time, and it 
plays a somewhat important part in the history, and especially 
in the chronology of past times. 


EASTER. 


The feast of Easter (or Eostre) seems to have been de- 
rived from an old Teutonic feast in honor of the spring sun, 
or of the arrival of the sun at the vernal equinox. It was pre- 
sumably taken into the Christian church as a sort of placation 
to the original Teutonic converts to Christianity. 

Before 300 A.D. a considerable amount of difference of 
opinion prevailed in regard to the time at which Easter should 
be celebrated. But after long and somewhat acrimonious con- 
troversy, the fathers of the church finally decided that— 


1. Easter must be celebrated on a Sunday, and it must be 
the same Sunday throughout the Christian world. 
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2. The particular Sunday is that following the fourteenth 
day of the paschal moon, so that if the fourteenth day 
falls upon Sunday, the following Sunday is Easter. 

3. The paschal moon is that of which the fourteenth day 
falls on, or next after the day of the vernal equinox. 

4. The day of the vernal equinox is fixed invariably on the 
twenty-first of March. 


If we call the fourteenth day of the moon the full moon, 
we may state the foregoing as follows :— 

Haster Sunday is the first Sunday after the ecclesiastic 
full moon which falls on, or next after the 21st of March. 

From the foregoing definition we should be able to find the 
date of Easter for any year in the 20th century, or after. 

We have seen that the new moon in March is given by 
31—H, where E is the epact for the year. Adding 13 days to 
this so as to get the 14th day of the moon, we have— 

Eeclesiastic full moon in March is 44—E’. This, of course, 
counts the days from the beginning of March. The next full 
moon will occur after 30 days more, that is at 74—H days, 
counting from the same origin. And as this includes the April 
full moon, we take 


74—H'—day of full moon. 


For the use of this expression, we note as follows :— 

1. Its value cannot be less than 21, as a full moon before 
March 21st is not available; so that putting 74—H—21 gives 
E=53; from which we reject 30 and get H=238. 

2. If we reject 30, so as to get the March moon, the result 
must not be greater than 31, as this is the last day in March. 

Hence, putting 74—H'=—31 gives E—43; and rejecting 30 
gives E=18. 

So we have the following Rules: 

i. For values of # from 18 to 23, inclusive, reject 30 
and take the month of March. 

ii. For all other values of EH, reject 31, and afterwards 
30, if necessary, and take the month of April. 


The following examples will illustrate: 

7. For 1917, G=18, H=6. Hence the paschal full moon is 74—31—6 
—80, or April 7th. 

2. For 1960, G=4, EH=—2. And paschal full moon is April 11th. 
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8. For 1958, G=16, E=14. Taking rule 1, 74—-30—14=30th of 
March as day of paschal full moon. 


EASTER SUNDAY. 


This must be some Sunday later than March 21st. 

But, for the twentieth century, the first Sunday in March 
is given by 4—R, counting from March 1st. And any subse- 
quent Sunday is expressed in the same manner by 4—Ak-+-7m, 
where 7 is an integer. -And m must be so taken as to make 
4—_R+7m fall after the day of the Paschal full moon, counted 
also from March Ist. 

Thus for 1916, R—6, and for any Sunday after March 1st we have 
Tm—2. 

Now, for 1916, G=17 and H=25. 

Therefore 74—25—49, the day of full moon counting from Mar. 1st. 
And 7m—2 must exceed 49, which it will do if m=8; and Mar. 54 or Apr. 
28rd is Easter Sunday. 

For 1923, G=5, H=—13. And 74—13—31—Mar. 30th, as the day of 
full moon. 

Then R=7, and 4—R+7m=7m—38, which is greater than 30: if m=—5. 
Hence March 82, or April 1 is Easter. 


The expressions for March Sunday for succeeding cen- 
turies are as follows:— 


2ist C. PAA ol Oy VOvGECe 
5—R ih a Fe 


The principal movable feasts and holidays depending on 
HKaster are :— 

1. A number of Sundays named Septuagesima, Sexa- 
gesima,, Quinquagesima and Quadragesima, being respectively 
9, 8, 7, and 6 weeks before Easter. 

2. Shrove Tuesday, 47 days, and Ash Wednesday 46 days 
before Easter. 

8. Good Friday, the Friday before Easter. 

4. Rogation Sunday, Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday, 
being respectively 5, 7, and 8 weeks after Easter. 

5. Ascension day, 40 days after Easter. 

A proposition was made some little time ago to make 
HKaster a fixed feast, as far as can be done; that is, to fix it upon 
a particular Sunday upon a given month. 

This would certainly simplify some matters very much. 
But as such a movement would render useless all the past work 
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that has been done in regard to the ecclesiastic moon, and 
would take away that sort of mystery which seems to surround 
the fixing of the proper date of Easter, besides interfering, to 
some extent, with long established usages, it is doubtful if the 
gain to be derived from such a change would compensate for 
the loss. 

A LUNAR CALENDAR. 


A proper lunar calendar should have no relation to the 
motion of the sun, or to the return of the seasons, but should 
be governed wholly by the moon’s phases, and therefore by the 
moon’s movement. Such a calendar, while necessarily count- 
ing by whole days, should be so ordered that the first day of 
each month shall be, as far as is practicable, the day of new 
moon. And in this connection we do not mean the ecclesiastic 
moon, but the moon of the heavens. 

In this calendar the month begins, and waxes, and wanes 
with the moon, and its length is, as nearly as it can be made to 
be, the number of whole days in a mean lunation. 

Now a mean lunation occupies 29.53059 days very accu- 
rately. And as this is nearly 294 days, it suggests at first a 
year of 12 months in which the months have alternately 30 
and 29 days each. 

This gives a year of 354 days; and this fundamental lunar 
year must depend upon intercalations for the correction of its 
errors. 

But 12 mean lunations contain 354.3671 days, so that the 
lunar year, of 354 days, falls short by 0.8671 days each year. 

Now, as we must add only whole days, and as it is not 
convenient to add on a day except at the end of the year, we 
must endeavor to find in how many years the fraction 0.3671 
will, by being repeated yearly, amount to a whole number of 
days. 

By the principle of continued fractions, we readily dis- 
cover that this excess amounts to 11.0124 days in 80 years, or 
to 29.0009 days in 79 years. 

The error of 0.0124 days in 30 years amounts to 1 day in 
about 2400 years; and the error of 0.0009 days in 79 years 
amounts to 1 day in about 88,000 years. 

Then, to add 29 days in 79 years would render the calen- 
dar so accurate that it would not get permanently out by more 
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than 1 day in 88,000 years. While to add 11 days in 30 years 
would keep it correct to within 1 day in 2400 years. 

No question could arise as to which of these cycles, 79 
years or 30 years, should be adopted, were it not for the fact 
that the 30 year cycle has already been chosen in what is usu- 
ally called the Moslem or Mohammedan calendar, which is in 
use in all Mohammedan countries, and which is strictly a lunar 
calendar. 

We must, then; distribute the eleven additional days re- 
quired amongst the 30 years of the cycle, so as to introduce as 
little irregularity as possible. 

In the Moslem ealendar one additional day is given to each 
of the 2nd, 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th, 
and 29th year of the cycle, thus adding 11 days in the 80 years. 

The Moslem calendar is supposed to have begun on July 
16th, 622 A.D., the day after the flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca to Medina. But whenever it may have begun, it should 
have had its first day, and the first day of every month coinci- 
dent, as far as possible, with the day of a new moon; for, irre- 
spective of the rise and fall of states or empires or religious 
systems, the moon goes on unchallenged in her course. 

The Moslem calendar for a year is given herewith: 


Month. Dys. Month. Dys. 
See ALT ates e eo ere re 30 Tas TCA IAD Geiser eee cee eee 30 
Be ap h ay. i. 64 ah eee Fe cee 29 82 NAR DAN. kn ie eee ee 29 
Qa RA DIGs betes nese eee 30 9. Ramedancucceue . ee ace 30 
AAD aed Pyne eee ee As, 10) "Shawallen, a. cee ee 29 
bs Jommadarl See vanes ot oO. - FL. Dulk Oladag acu. ee 30 
G. womadal il 2)25).08 2.2. 29 12. Dul Q’eggia. .29 d. in common 


and 30 d. in intercalary yrs. 


This calendar, which is wonderfully accurate as a lunar calen- 
dar, does not, of course, keep to the seasons, but runs through 
their whole course in about 823 years. In short, 33 Moslem 
years differ in length from 32 tropical years by only 9 hrs. 
36 m. 


A LUNI-SOLAR CALENDAR. 


This igs an attempt to make the difficult adjustment of a 
lunar calendar to the seasons, an adjustment which, while 
never departing very far from the tropical year, agrees with 
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it to any close degree of approximation only after a cycle of 
years. 


The excess of a tropical year over a lunar one is 10.8758 
days; so that if we add this number of days to a lunar year, 
we lengthen it out to be equal to a tropical year. 


But such an addition would, at once, destroy the efficiency 
of the lunar calendar. And the only addition that can be made, 
without doing so, is that of a whole lunar month, consisting of 
30 or 29 days, or, where many such additions are to be made, 
of 30 and 29 days alternately. 


We must enquire then how many years must pass that 
the excess of 10.8758 days per year may amount to a full lunar 
month of 29.5306 days. By the method of continued fractions, 
again, we find that the addition of 7 months in 19 years gives 
a close approximation to what is required. 

The residual error is 729.5306 diminished by 1910.8758, 
which is 0.074 days in 19 years, or 1 day in 256 years. 


The following table gives the number of days in each of 
the years in the 30 year cycle of the lunar or Moslem calendar, 
the additional months required to change it into a luni-solar 
calendar, and the consequent number of days in the years of 
this latter calendar. 


Lunar Added Luni-solar Year Calendar Mo. Calendar 

Year Calendar Mo. Calendar Lunar Added Luni-solar 
pO pier ati Spee Lear Ge | Guay chats, ve DOO aah shige tear O 
ee ree CHS SI ee ae RUE 1508, By Oy leteelee gre SOME eo too 
OT rarer 304... 2s d0. ss L004 evi re Niet gs are SUN leer ane veos a HOw 
Boe anos BOL radi by ie oe OOF Leen roithe dye DOE Pian sOU's a BOOS 
Oe aera a. i eee Se ROOD UNI aah Ric ulest SUN Peel ee oe 
ck Cp aie Ae Oe S54) Ube 29. tooe UN oe a eae DOU thc tel coe Oo 
hid hs cea te DO behest Llc a eODO CIR alaaes S04 ae tee as tooe 
ro een Peat Re ae weanes | Peeks ate ye Tne An SAS Pieeen treet Mien clevuenee 
Sea! data OAS iE Clue leseta ase als PRI pegs Eee Urea ante hore ehaO 
ieee moat Te paul ae pas as. Ly eet bee COANE ee cole: OO 
rh) 2 ee 304" jones. cwoue DOM erases SOD 5 eek en CD 
Hey al ere Bod F.7. Se Pee PAN fis Aa de BOA ae eo eeoe 
1 En Ree SDA eros pe ceeoeo ey ea eee BDAY A a ve 2384 
ie ST eeaere ADS® sano. 62004 BOC Ree ates SOE Gd sore eu 
Ra 3 eras Oiett kaw a o£ d04 OUD oo ca Sear ei S045) 5. VOU Le soos 


The luni-solar calendar is practically the Hebrew or 
Jewish calendar, and the additional months are added to the 
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3rd, 6th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 17th, and 19th years in their cycle of 
19 years, according to Hebrew usage. 

The Jewish year thus consists of either 12 or 18 months, 
the 12 months being the same as those of the lunar calendar, 
and the 13th, being an intercalated month, of which 7 are 
added on in the cycle of 19 years, in order to bring the lunar 
calendar to be approximately a solar one also. 

But the Hebrews appear to have been more concerned with 
their fasts and feasts than they were with the uniformity of 
their calendar. And they did not hesitate to add a day to a 
month or to a year, or to take one away from it, if the exigen- 
cies of their religious ceremonies seemed to require it. The 
consequence being that not only the Jewish years but even the 
cycles may vary in length to the extent of a day or so, while 
keeping the average correct for a large number of years. 


The Hebrew calendar for a single year, then, appears as 
follows :— 


Common Embolismic Common Embolismic 

Month Year Year Month Year Year 
PISTlis 6.53 e eo el ee Veadaryan 2.5 he eee 
Hesvan. &y Ve eee he eo Nisan., 2 htc. th, joUuee sto 
Kisley =.5..29s © ol Wereer eo Neth e ae DDS uae GE 
Lebet. 4:8. 20 eee ee Divaln tee ees DU. ae 
Sebatc ioe ee OU eee Tamud seu aoe ee eee 
BOATS: 2 ike ee boc toe eo A Dik ees se ee SUctesan . tou 

Ellul . 29 29 


The month Veadar is the added month which appears only 
7 times in the cycle of 19 years. 

The Hebrew calendar begins with the Creation, which is 
supposed to have taken place 3760 years and 3 months before 
the beginning of the Christian era. And the first of Tisri will 
be on 28th Sept., 1916, 17th Sept., 1917, 7th Sept., 1918, 25th 
Sept., 1919, etc., according to the following table taken from 
Woolhouse’s measures, weights and moneys of all nations :— 


Jewish Numb. Jewish Numb. 
year of dys. Ist of Tisri year of dys. Ist of Tisri 


5673... 88h «..Sept. 12th, 1912 5690... (862°. .2Oct.ebth, =1920 
TA BDAY 4. Octa gndy 9128 91... 3854 ...Sept. 28rd, 1930 
16.5, 003° .2.5ept. 2ist, 1914 92%. Osan + ae meDy. a athe ood 
16,.. 885 ...Sept. 9th, "1915 93.5.5 000°. .0ct. 1st, Saleee 
N12, 804. SS Sepiegsth 1915 9475.0" O04. 5 Sept. 2ist, 2955 
O,cn youo, 5.22 pept, aint oly 95... 883 ...Sept. 10th, 1934 
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79... 883 ...Sept. 7th, 1918 96... 355 ...Sept. 28th, 1935 
5680... 354 ...Sept. 25th, 1919 97... 354 ...Sept. 17th, 1936 


81... 3885 ...Sept. 13th, 1920 98... 385 ...Sept. 6th, 1937 
99... 358 ...Sept. 26th, 1938 


B20 tee Sho. Oct ard, 190 | 14th, 1989 
88... 853 ...Sept. 23rd, 1922 Ia gsi Ja a ae 
84... 384 ...Sept. 11th, 1928 01... 354 ...Oct. 8rd, 1940 
85... 355 ...Sept. 29th, 1924 02... 355 ...Sept. 22nd, 1941 
BGa 9855. ... Sept 19th,.1925) 08... 283° 2. Sept 1ethy 1942 
87... 883 ...Sept. 9th, 1926 04... 354 ...Sept. 30th, 1943 


Bosal ODA, My, de OD es blige Le 05... 855 ...Sept. 18th, 1944 
89... 3885 ...Sept. 15th, 1928 06... 8838 ...Sept. 8th, 1945 


It will be noticed that the number of days in the years are 
not quite the same as those given in the luni-solar calendar. 
This is for reasons already stated. 

Let us now examine into the degree of accuracy of these 
calendars. For this purpose we choose the long period of 570 
years, which includes 19 cycles of the Moslem calendar, or 30 
cycles of the Hebrew calendar. 

Now 570 lunar years contains 570354 days+11 days for 
every 30 years in the 570, or 1119 days. This makes 201,989 
days. 

And 57012 lunations contain 201,989.236 days. 

And the error of 0.236 days will amount to 1 day in 
570—0.236—2417 lunar years. 

So that the correction for the lunar calendar amounts to 
adding on 1 day in 2400 years. 

Again, the luni-solar calendar adds to the lunar one 7 
months of 294 days in every cycle of 19 years; or 729430 
—6195 days in 570 lunar years. 


Hence 570 luni-solar years contain 208,184 days. And 
570 tropical years contain 208,188.077 days, and the luni-solar 
calendar falls behind by 4.077 days in 570 years. 


But we can correct this error only by adding on a full 
month of 29 or 30 days. And from this we readily find that 
we must add an additional month of 29 or 30 days once in 
every 4275 years. 

With these corrections the accuracy of these two calen- 
dars, the equivalents of the Moslem and the Hebrew calendars, 
is really remarkable. 
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THE CALENDAR OF WEEKS. 


The civil year contains 52 weeks and 1 or 2 days accord- 
ing as it is a common year or a leap year. And 52 is 4 times 
13. Hence it has been proposed to make the month consist of 
28 days or 4 weeks, and to have 13 such months in the year, 
the remaining 1 or 2 days at the end of the year to be dealt 
with as holidays. 

This would be a very simple calendar, in fact about the 
simplest that could be formed under present conditions, and 
it would possess several advantages, such as: 1. All the 
months would be of the same length, so that there would be no 
probability of any one’s forgetting the exact number of days in 
a particular month, as there is now. And 2. The weeks would 
be faithfully repeated in every month, so that if the year came 
in on Sunday the lst of every month throughout the year would 
be Sunday; and similarly in regard to any other day of the 
week. And thus no literary or other machinery would be re- 
quired to correlate the days of the week and the days of the 
various months, as is the case now. For this correlation would 
be the same for every month in the year. 

Also, as we no longer worship the moon, while in every 
Christian country great attention and importance is given to 
the week, there is no logical reason why the year should not 
consist of 18 months instead of 12, and especially as it would 
simplify matters connected with the week, and do away with 
the confusion which exists in the present calendar. 


WHEN DOES THE YEAR BEGIN ? 

If we ask the question as to when the year does begin we 
have a variety of answers. 

We may say that the Christian civic year begins invari- 
ably upon the first of January, but we must remember that the 
first of January is not a fixed point of time in the astronomic 
year. If it were there would be no need of leap years. 

And the only practicable way of indicating the beginnings 
of the different kinds of year is to refer them to some date in a 
year which we have adopted and which is in common use. For 
this purpose we naturally use the Gregorian civil year. 

In this sense the Moslem year may begin at any time in 
the year, as this beginning runs the round of the civil year in 
about 324 years. 
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As a specific case, the Moslem year 1335 begins on Satur- 
day, October 28th, 1916; and this is the first of Mulharran 
1335. 

By dividing the length of a true lunar year by that of a 
true tropical year, we find that a lunar year is equal to 0.970224 
tropical years. And so to find the equivalent of any number 
of lunar years in terms of tropical years we multiply the 
number of lunar years by 0.970224. 

And by carefully counting backward it is found that the 
Moslem year began in the year 621.5774 of the Christian era, 
counting according to the Gregorian calendar. 

Hence the following rule for finding the beginning of any 
year of the Hegira in terms of the Gregorian calendar. 

Rule: Multiply 0.970224 by the year of the Hegira, and 
add 621.5774. The sum is the Gregorian year and fraction of 
ayear. For the day of the year, multiply the fraction by 365. 

Kxample: To find the date of the beginning of the year 
1356 of the Hegira. 

Here 0.97022 13856+-621.577=1937.2; 
And: =.0.2<3865=78:.0= Mar. 14th; 
And the date is Mar. 14th, 1937. 


THE HEBREW calendar is much more confused than the 
Moslem one on account of the long years of 13 months occur- 
ring at certain irregular intervals. But on account of the 19 
year cycle of the golden number, as also of the Hebrew calen- 
dar, the first of the month Tisri, which is the beginning of the 
Hebrew year, can be found approximately by subtracting the 
Gregorian epact of the year from 24, increased by 30 if neces- 
sary. The result, if less than 4, is a date in October, and if 
greater than 6, is a date in September. 

Thus, for 1916 the epact is 26. And 24+30—26 is Sep- 
tember 28th. That is the first of Tisri and the beginning of 
the Hebrew year 5677 is September 28th, 1916. 


FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY CALENDAR. 


At the close of the French revolution the parties in power 
appeared to have had their heads turned by success. They set 
about to construct a new calendar on ‘philosophical principles.’ 
A convention in 1793 decreed that the common era should be 
abolished in all civil affairs and that the new era of human 
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liberty should date from the 22nd of September, 1792, from the 
day of the true autumnal equinox, when the sun entered Libra, 
at 9° 18” 30s at the meridian of Paris; that each year should 
begin at midnight of the day on which the autumnal equinox 
falls; and that the first year of the French republic should 
begin at midnight of September 22nd, 1792, and terminate at 
the midnight between the 21st and 22nd of September, 1793. 

The year was divided into 12 months of 30 days each, and 
the 5 days in excess were to be looked upon as holidays, and 
were called ‘sans-culottides’ (tatterdemalions). The years 
were grouped into F'ranciads of four years each, but no very 
definite regulation was made for leap year, except that a day 
should be added selon que la position de lV équinoxe le comporte, 
(according as the position of the equinox required). Each 
month was divided into 3 weeks or periods of 10 days each, and 
the names of the months were intended to be appropriate to 
the seasons which they represented. 

Thus the month Vendemiaire begins about Sept. 23rd and 
is, as the name indicates, the season of the vintage. The second 
month Brumaire, beginning Oct. 23rd, is the month of mists 
or fogs; F'rimaire the month of hoar ae and so on, the other 
months being: 


Nivose Germinal Messidor 
Pluvidse Florial Thermidor 
Ventdse Prairial Fructidor 


In regard to this calendar it may be pointed out that it con- 
tains several absurdities which bar it from general use. 

First, except for a limited district, as the Republic of 
France, the beginning of the year is absurd. For the arrival 
of the sun at an equinox, like the new moon, is an absolute 
event, independent of locality, and is not likely to happen on 
the same day all over the world. 

Second, the names of the months, although beautiful and 
suggestive to people living in a genial northern climate, are a 
contradiction to dwellers in the southern hemisphere, and in 
this respect the Roman names have a decided advantage. 

Third, the dropping of the week of 7 days and instituting 
one of 10 days in its stead was sure to be opposed by the whole 
of the Christian world, and the opposition thus set up had no 
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kind of compensation in the 10 day period, for as we have 
already said a 7 day week is much better than a 10 day one. 
As a consequence of these things and possibly of some others, 
this calendar which was born with great eclat in 1793 breathed 
its last and passed into oblivion in 1805. 


WHEN SHOULD THE YEAR BEGIN ? 


We have seen that the Jewish year begins, as near ag it 
reasonably can, at the autumnal equinox, when its relation to 
the moon’s phases are also to be considered. Also that the now 
defunct French revolutionary year was intended to begin on 
the day of the autumnal equinox. The Moslem year begins at 
all seasons, and the Gregorian year begins, at present, upon the 
first of January. 

Consider, for a moment, the beginning of the day. In 
most, if not all, European countries it is considered as begin- 
ning at midnight. Astronomers, until the establishment of 
standard time, made it to begin at noon. Some people look 
upon it as beginning at sunrise; and some, on the other hand, 
begin the day at sunset. 

In all these cases the day begins at some prominent and 
distinctive point in the 24 hours. And even the siderial day 
is made to begin at the particular moment when the first point 
of Aries comes to the meridian. 

What would we think of the proposal to begin the day at 
8 o’clock in the morning, or at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. We 
would certainly look upon it as an arbitrary and uncalled-for 
proceeding. And yet that is quite upon a par with that which 
has been done with the civil year. 

There are four prominent points in the earth’s orbit—the 
two equinoxes and the two solstices, and of these the equinoxes 
are, if anything, more prominent than the solstices. 

The Romans began their year near the vernal equinox. 
and in Great Britain the year formerly began on the 25th of 
March, which is reasonably near to the vernal equinox. 

But in 1752, at the same time with the reformation of the 
calendar, an Act of Parliament was passed making the civil 
and legal year to begin on the first of January. 

This change was purely arbitrary and no logical or potent 
reason, as far as we know, has ever been given for it. 
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The first of January does not mark any important point 
in the sun’s annual journey any more than does the first of 
February or any other day that might have been arbitrarily 
taken. 

There is nothing unique in the first of January—not even 
the snow and ice and stormy weather that usually prevail in 
northern climates at this season. In fact, the first of January 
has nothing to distinguish it except the favor shown it by these 
old-time legislators. 

A far wiser and better change, in our opinion, would have 
been to make the day which is now called the 21st of March to 
be the first of March and the first day of the year. 

From such a change several advantages would accrue. 

First, the seasons would each have begun with a month 
and ended with a month, and would have thus been coter- 
minous with a three months period—a feature the most to be 
admired in the French revolutionary calendar. 

Second, the intercalary day in February would have come 
in at the end of the year, as it should do, instead of coming in, 
as it does now, at the close of the second month to interfere 
with the order and regularity of the calendar. 

And finally, as the great majority of people live north of 
the equator and always will do so, to these, the year, beginning 
with the opening spring and the tender plant, and gradually 
growing mature in the genial life-giving rays of the summer 
sun, then passing on to the golden fields and the fruition of 
autumn, and finally putting on for its closing season the hoary 
garments of winter, is, if only a sentiment, a fitting epitome 
of life. 

This seems to have been the controlling idea of our great 
Poet of the Seasons, who opens his grand theme with— 


Come gentle Spring! ethereal mildness! come; 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veil’d in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 


And closes with— 


*Tis done! dread Winter spreads his latest glooms 
And reigns tremendous o’er the conquered year, 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 

How dumb the tuneful! Horror wide extends 
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His desolate domain. Behold, fond Man! 
See here thy pictured life; pass some few years, 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer’s ardent strength, 
The sober Autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding Winter comes at last, 
And shuts the scene. 
N. F. DUPUIS. 


IN TIMES LIKE THESE. 


In times like these, our hearts are lifted up 
Although we yet may drink the bitter cup 
Of sorrow and of suffering to the lees; 

But yet it matters not, in times like these. 


In time like these we learn to sacrifice 

Our kindred, homes, and selves, and all we prize. 
We seem to be but dead leaves in a breeze 

Blown to and fro by gusts, in times like these. 


In times like these we find ourselves again 
And sympathize with sufferings and with pain. 
Before the living God we bow our knees 

And learn to trust again, in times like these. 


Kingston, March 12th, 1916. Walter Sage. 


IN THE GRAVEYARD AT FORT MONCKTON, N.B. 


(Graves marked 1755 and 1756). 


This lonely garden more than half-way round 
Hath a sea-wall, and then a Time-filled moat— 
The Fort’s sole remnant now—doth else denote 
How ’tis marked off from all the common ground. 
And here and there in knee-deep grass are found 
Prone slabs that speak of prowess in the past, 
Deaf to the message of each mould’ring mound. 


I sit, and varied voices make me start: 

Glad lovers listening to the lapping tide; 

The team-song of the swain on yonder lea; 
Children at play who are their parents’ pride; 
And that sweet bell—echoes of Liberty 

From out these graves in this old garden’s heart. 


Alexander Louis Fraser. 


CARLYLE AND GERMAN THOUGHT. 


N discussing the question of Carlyle’s indebtedness to Ger- 
man thought, one must not allow oneself to be biased by 
the infamy which in these days has fastened upon the German 
name. The literature of Germany’s Augustan age—roughly 
the latter half of the eighteenth and the early decades of the 
nineteenth century—is unquestionably world-literature, a 
heritage for the race. Goethe, Kant, Fichte, Hegel—to men- 
tion only the greatest—are fixed stars in the firmament of 
thought, and that an English writer learned much from them 
cannot reasonably be brought against him as a reproach. Any 
lingering reluctance to acknowledge the debt ought to be dis- 
sipated by the reflection that between the outlook of the great 
Idealists and that of the modern Teuton there lies a gulf that 
is wide and deep. Whatever we think of classical Idealism as 
a solution of the problems of existence, we must recognize 
that it is in its spirit human and cosmopolitan, and affords 
little support to the racial and national particularism with its 
concomitants of brutality and immoralism, that have become 
so frightful a portent in the thought and life of modern 
Germany. 

That Carlyle was throughout his life dominated by pro- 
German sympathies must at the outset be frankly admitted. 
With Lord Haldane he would have confessed that Germany 
was his spiritual home. While yet in his early twenties he 
had acquired a sovereign mastery of the difficult and, to many, 
distasteful German tongue and an unrivalled knowledge of its 
literature. As we shall see presently, he found in that litera- 
ture wnat met his own spiritual need at the critical juncture 
of his career, when the collapse of his early faith threatened 
to leave him a prey to the materialistic conception of things 
that then dominated English thought. Can we wonder if he 
came to the conclusion that the philosophy in which he himself 
had found salvation was precisely what the need of England 
demanded? For some seven or eight years he made it his 
chief mission to interpret and mediate that philosophy to the 
British public. Translations of German works, essays on 
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German writers, articles on German thought proceeded in 
quick succession from his pen. In vain magazine editors pro- 
tested that the English public was sick of ‘German mysticism,”’ 
and exhorted him to turn his energies into other and more 
acceptable channels. With a noble conscientiousness Carlyle 
insisted on supplying not what the English public desired, but 
what in his judgment it required. 

While freely admitting the importance of the service 
which Carlyle thus rendered to his countrymen, one may be 
permitted to regret that during this period he did so little to 
interpret the writers of his own land. His splendid essay on 
Burns, his far less satisfactory essay on Scott, his essay on 
Johnston—that is all for which we have to thank him. To- 
wards the poetry of Wordsworth, though it contained, and 
perhaps in a higher form, what he admired in Goethe, he was 
unsympathetic. In after years, Carlyle himself came to see 
that his early devotion to German literature had been some- 
what too exclusive. 

The period of pupilage and mediating work was not, 
however, unduly prolonged. In Sartor Resartus Carlyle 
stands on his own feet. If this book owes much to Goethe and 
Jean Paul Richter, it is in every fibre of it the creation of the 
writer’s own spirit. Carlyle had now unmistakably a gospel 
of his own to preach; and from this time forward, German 
ideas were hardly more to him than a medium for the expres- 
sion of that gospel. 

In order to understand what Carlyle found in German 
Idealism and why he should have welcomed it as a heaven- 
sent message, it is necessary to consider for a moment the 
intellectual atmosphere of the England of his early days and 
the inward struggle through which he himself had to pass. 


To a very large extent and particularly among the more 
highly educated classes, England had lost its faith in any 
higher reality than that which the senses reveal. The prevail- 
ing type of thought was naturalistic, one might almost say 
materialistic. The key to existence was found in the idea of 
mechanism. In the great universe men saw nothing more 
than a cunning piece of clockwork. Its fundamental forces 
and laws were neither rational nor moral, but mechanical. 
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Associationism reigned in psychology. The soul was explained 
as a bundle of sensations, with the laws of association as the 
binding string. It was a piece of mechanism. The applica- 
tion of the same idea to human conduct had as its result a 
Utilitarian ethic. Morality was loosed from its connection 
with religion, and an attempt was made to explain it by reduc- 
ing it to its ultimate elements, these elements being found in 
our feelings of pleasure and pain. By a necessity of his nature 
man seeks the first and shuns the second, and his highest good 
consists in securing the largest possible balance of pleasure. 
True, man is capable of altruistic action, but altruism when 
rightly understood is only a more subtle and enlightened form 
of egoism. Ultimately the pursuit of virtue means the pursuit 
of our own greatest happiness. So taught Jeremy Bentham 
and, with certain modifications, John Stuart Mill. Morality 
appears as a mechanic of pleasure and pain. 

In the new science of Political Economy the interpretation 
of human life in terms of mechanism was carried a stage fur- 
ther. Adam Smith, the founder of the science, did not himself 
regard man as moved exclusively by the forces of pleasure and 
pain; on the contrary, he held him to be capable of genuinely 
disinterested action; but in considering him from the economic 
standpoint, he believed that moral and benevolent motives 
could without serious error be left out of account, and that 
man could be treated as pursuing consistently the single end 
of doing the best for himself. And it was the corner-stone of 
his system that such egoistic procedure in matters of trade, 
each man buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market, will result in a maximum of goods and riches for the 
community. Society was thus presented in the light of an 
economic machine with egoism as its driving force; and an 
effort was made to formulate the laws that determine its effi- 
cient working. And by Adam Smith’s successors, the limita- 
tion of the mechanistic view involved in his recognition of 
altruistic conduct was forgotten or ignored. Egoism was 
treated as the necessary spring of human action. The conse- 
quence was that economic laws—the law of supply and de- 
mand, for example—lost their relative character and appeared 
as universally valid laws of nature, against which it is as 
futile to rebel as against the law of gravitation. 
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Finally we have to note the fact that history also was 
brought within the domain of mechanism. Its bottom mean- 
ing was found to be this, the gradual amelioration of the con- 
ditions of life for the masses through the exploding of super- 
step transformed the economic situation. The significance of 
great personalities as factors in the development of civilization 
was discounted. Prophets, kings and lawgivers could in the 
best case only hasten what the facts themselves would sooner 
or later have brought about. 

Such was the philosophy that dominated the generation in 
which Carlyle grew to manhood. How miserably poor and 
uninspiring it is one does not need to say. At the heart of 
things nothing but dead mechanism, man himself a machine 
moved by the springs of pleasure and pain, society a concourse 
of egoistic atoms with no higher bond than the cash nexus, 
history the story of man’s more or less successful efforts to 
procure for himself a more comfortable existence, the eternal 
stars—duty, freedom, God—as good as extinguished. 

If we are to understand Carlyle it is necessary to keep 
this philosophy steadily in view. His wrestle with it formed 
the turning point of his spiritual career, and it was in search 
of something better that he plunged into the far from pellucid 
sea of German metaphysic. His most characteristic doctrines 
were all shaped in opposition to it. 

We have spoken of a spiritual crisis in Carlyle’s life. 
Brought: up on Scotland’s traditional Calvinistic and Puritan 
creed, the future sage, up to the close of his university days, 
does not seem to have doubted at least its substantial truth. 
In a vague way he looked forward to a place in the ministry of 
_ the Scottish Kirk. But it was no long time before he awoke 
to the fact that his early faith had gone from him beyond re- 
eall. The one alternative that presented itself was the natu- 
ralistic philosophy which we have already in outline described. 
This philosophy, so far from attracting, repelled him. But 
what if it should turn cut to be true? The feeling that there 
was no escape from it for a time weighed on him like a night- 
mare. “To me,” he writes in Sartor Resartus, “the universe 
was all void of life, of purpose, of volition, even of hostility; 
it was one huge, dead, immeasurable steam engine, rolling on 
in its dead indifference, to grind me limb from limb. O the 
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vast, gloomy, solitary Golgatha and mill of death! Why was 
the living banished hither, companionless, conscious?” Sartor 
Resartus is the story of his escape from that night-mare of a 
world without God and his new birth into a faith with which 
he could confront life and death. Even before he was in a 
position to oppose to the mechanical conception of things a 
higher spiritual conception, he had by the mere inward force 
of his soul risen above it and trampled on it. “Full of gloomy 
humour,” he tells us, “‘and perhaps the miserablest man in the 
whole Capital or suburbs, was I one sultry dog-day, after 
much perambulation, toiling along the dirty little Leith walk 
among rubbish enough, in a close atmosphere, and over pave- 
ments hot as Nebuchadnezzar’s; whereby doubtless my spirits 
were little cheered, when all at once there arose a thought in 
me and I asked myself: What art thou afraid of? Wherefore 
like a coward dost thou for ever pip and whimper and go cow- 
ering and trembling? Despicable biped! what is the sum total 
of the worst that lies before thee? Death? Well death, and 
say the pangs of Tophet, too, and all that the devil and man 
may, will, or can do against thee! Hast thou not a heart? 
Canst thou not suffer whatsoever it be: and as a child of 
freedom, though outcast, trample Tophet itself under thy feet 
while it consumes thee? Let it come, then: I will meet it and 
defy it. And as Iso thought there rushed like a stream of fire 
over my whole soul: and I shook base fear away from me for 
ever.” That experience is imaginitively described, but it is 
easy to determine its character. What we have is the funda- 
mental act of all religious faith, the affirmation of the sancti- 
ties of the inner life as against the forces and laws of the 
material universe—the affirmation of their right and also of 
their might. 

Carlyle could not, however, rest with this; he must press 
forward toward some connected world-view in which his 
hardly-won faith should find embodiment. A friend suggested 
to him that in German literature he would find what he re- 
quired, and to German literature he had recourse. 

Already the German thinkers of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries had grappled with the spectre of 
Materialism which had appalled the soul of Carlyle, and in 
opposition to it had developed a philosophy in which not Na- 
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ture with its mechanical order, but Spirit with its freedom is 
exhibited as the fundamental reality. Whatever one may 
think of the Idealistic philosophy as a solution of the problem 
of existence, it was a real attempt to vindicate the intuitions 
of our religious faith and to establish the great worths — 
beauty, truth, goodness—that give to our human life its mean- 
ing as belonging to the ultimate nature of things. Of this 
spiritual world-view Goethe was the supreme literary ex- 
ponent. In some sense he may be regarded as its father. For 
Goethe the world is the “living garment of Deity.” Its laws 
and processes body forth the harmonious and infinitely rich 
life of the universal soul. The feeling for that universal life 
which touches us in every blade of grass and in the mighty 
movements of history is religion. Take this quotation from 
Faust. “He who embraces and upholds all things, does He 
not grip and sustain thee, me, Himself? Hangs not the 
heavens over us, lies not the earth stable beneath our feet? 
Do not the eternal stars with friendly look mount the sky? 
Do not I behold thee eye to eye, and does not everything surge 
in on head and heart, and move in eternal mystery, visible, 
invisible, about thee? With all that fill thy soul to its utmost 
capacity; and when thou art wholly blest in the feeling of it, 
call it what thou wilt,—happiness! heart! love! God! I have 
no name for it; feeling is everything; name is but sound and 
smoke wrapping in a mist the glow of heaven.” 

What Goethe possessed as a poetic intuition, the philoso- 
phers translated into a rationally grounded and articulated 
system. Kant was not himself an Idealist, but by his demon- 
stration of the subjective and phenomenal character of the 
world of space and time, and of the dependence of that world 
on the creative activity of thought, he prepared the way for 
Idealism. The step from which Kant shrank, to establish 
thought or spirit as the one ultimate reality, was taken by 
Fichte. Fichte, and following him Schelling and Hegel, elab- 
orated in their several fashion systems which undertake to 
explain on the basis of this idea of the sole reality of spirit 
the whole furniture of heaven and earth. 

Now it was this cardinal idea of German Idealism, com- 
mon to the poets and the philosophers, which Carlyle in the 
crisis of his career seized on as that for which he had been 
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looking. It presented itself to him as a refuge from material- 
ism and as a substitute for the creed of his childhood, which 
had become for him, at least in its outward form, incredible. 
In Sartor Resartus he expounds it for the British public under 
the half-humourous title of the clothes philosophy. Let me 
give one two extracts from this and other writings. “This 
fair universe,” he says, “were it in the meanest province 
thereof, is in very deed the stardomed city of God; through 
every star, through every grass blade, and most through every 
living soul, the glory of a present God still beams.” “Matter 
were it never so despicable, is spirit, the manifestation of 
spirit; were it never so honourable, can it be more?” “All 
visible things are emblems; what thou seest is not there on 
its own account; strictly taken it is not there at all. Matter 
exists only spiritually and to represent some idea and body it 
forth. Hence clothes, as despicable as we think them, are so 
unspeakably significant. Clothes, from the King’s mantle 
downwards, are emblematic not of want only, but of a manifold 
coming victory over want. On the other hand, all emblematic 
things are properly clothes, thought-woven or hand-woven.” 
“The universe itself is, ag Goethe says, ‘a living garment of 
Deity,’ a garment through which He reveals Himself to the 
eye of poet and prophet, and in a measure to everyone who is 
prepared to see.” ‘The universe is not dead and demoniacal, 
a charnel-house with spectres; but Godlike and my Father’s.”’ 

This idea of the outward and visible as the manifestation 
of an inward spiritual principle or life, Carlyle, following 
Novalis, applies not only to the whole of things, but also to 
the smaller universe of human beliefs and institutions. What 
is true of the macrocosm is also true of the microcosm. The 
history of religion, for example, is but a history of the differ- 
ent symbols through which man has bodied forth his faith; 
every symbol becoming in time outworn and requiring to be 
replaced by a new and more adequate symbol. Where the 
symbol survives the spirit that created it religion degenerates 
into cant. 

What Carlyle took from German Idealism was, in this 
connection, hardly more than the general idea of the outward 
and visible as the manifestation and symbol of inward and 
invisible spiritual reality. In the speculative constructions 
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of the great philosophers, Kant, Fichte and Schelling, he 
shows not the slightest interest. Hegel he hardly mentions. 
It is true that in his essay on Novalis he reproduces the Ideal- 
istic demonstration of the subjective nature of the so-called 
secondary qualities of matter and the Kantian doctrine that 
space and time are but forms of the understanding; but his 
own faith rests on no such speculative reasonings. Speculative 
constructions he uniformly regards with suspicion and even 
with scorn as attempts with our poor human plummets to 
fathom the unfathomable. When he seeks a rational justifi- 
cation of his spiritual interpretation of things he has recourse, 
not to metaphysics, but to the current Idealistic distinction 
between the understanding and the reason. The secret of the 
universe hid from the logical understanding reveals itself to 
the imaginative intuition of faith. “Yes, friends,” says Teu- 
felsdrockh, “‘not our logical, measurative faculty, but our ima- 
ginative one, is King over us, priest and prophet to lead us 
heavenward, or magician and wizard to lead us hellwards.” 
It would be untrue to say that Carlyle owes little to the philo- 
phers. If he could not appropriate their processes, he appro- 
priated the results; and as we shall see he was indebted to 
Fichte for a good deal more than the general Idealistic stand- 
point. Nevertheless, it was not the philosophers, but the poet 
Goethe that was the master influence. “To Goethe,” he says 
in his Reminiscences, “I felt myself then and still feel myself 
under endless obligation in this matter. In his fashion, as I 
well noted, he travelled the steep, rocky road before me, the 
first among the moderns.”’ 

How far can the spiritual Pantheism which Carlyle took 
over from the German Idealists be regarded as his real and 
permanent faith? How far did he find in it a new spiritual 
home the speech of which rose naturally to his lips? The 
truth I believe to be this, that it was never really assimilated 
by him, and that the longer he lived the farther he drifted 
from it. Even in the Sartor Resartus period, the Calvinistic 
and Puritan conceptions he had learned from his father and 
mother were far from being submerged, and as time passed 
they asserted themselves more and more. A brief study of 
his philosophy of history and of his ethic will perhaps lend 
some support to this judgment. 
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How does Carlyle write history? Not as a story-teller 
like Heroditus, nor as a political philosopher like Thucydides, 
nor as a politician like Macaulay, nor, we may add, as a meta- 
physical thinker like Fichte, but in the spirit of a Hebrew 
prophet. Fichte interprets history from the standpoint of the 
Idealistic philosophy. History represents the self-develop- 
ment of the Absolute, its unfolding in the ever flowing 
stream of time. Every nation has its significance as a moment 
in that evolutionary process, an aspect of the Absolute Idea. 
Now it is true that in his earlier period, when he was most 
under German influence, Carlyle touches on this conception of 
history. But in his French Revolution, his Oliver Cromwell 
and his Frederick the Great it hardly at all emerges. The 
idea of evolution, whether in the Fichtean or in any other 
form, has no real place in the scheme of his thought. What 
he is everywhere concerned to demonstrate is the operation in 
history of a moral order, a law of Justice, which sooner or 
later brings the time server with his deeds to nought, and 
guarantees a permanency of influence to every true worker 
and every true work. “The universe is made by law, the great 
soul of the world is just and not unjust’”—that is his constant 
burden. It is the lack of human justice on earth that prepares 
cataclysms like the French Revolution. And that justice get 
itself established on this earth, in ever more perfect fashion, 
that this earth be turned into something like a Kingdom of 
God, is the aim of all just men and right institutions. Eternal 
as the course of the world’s history is the endeavour to trans- 
late this idea into fact. 


It is as a corollary of this belief in the justice of the 
order under which we live that Carlyle develops his doctrine 
of the ultimate identity of might and right. Needless to say 
he has no intention of presenting right as contingent on suc- 
cess. “A man has fought,” he says, “with all his might, and 
in exact proportion to his right he has prevailed. His very 
death is no victory over him; he dies indeed, but his work 
lives. The cause thou fightest for, so far as it is true, no fur- 
ther but precisely so far, is sure of victory.” 


The presence and activity of a law of justice in human 
history is in great part what Carlyle means by the presence 
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and activity of God. Founding on this one might jump to the 
conclusion that by God he means just what Fichte means, not 
a personal being but an impersonal moral order. Such a con- 
clusion would, however, be unwarranted. More and more as 
he grew older, Carlyle spoke of God and His working in the 
language of the Hebrew prophets and Psalmists. If it be 
objected that in so doing he is making a conscious use of sym- 
bols to express the inexpressible, we can cite his words spoken 
to the students of Edinburgh University. “I believe,” he says, 
“you will find in all histories, that religion has been at the 
head and fountain of them all, and that no nation that did not 
“contemplate this wonderful universe with an awe-stricken 
and reverential feeling, that there was a great unknown, omni- 
potent and all-wise and all-virtuous Being, superintending all 
men in it and all interests in it—no nation ever came to very 
much, nor did any man either, who forgot that.” Such lan- 
guage is irreconcilable with any dogmatic theory of an im- 
personal law, such as Fichte held. With respect to Carlyle’s 
general conception of history the truth we believe to be this, 
that while it may owe something to Fichte’s emphasis on the 
idea of law, it owes far more to English Puritanism. As 
strongly as Carlyle, the Puritans believed in a present God 
active in the affairs of the nation. And their God, like his, 
was a God of law and justice rather than a God of grace. For 
them too the goal of a nation’s life was that God’s will should 
be done in it and God’s Kingdom established. Carlyle is the 
last of the Puritans; but in his hands Puritanism is freed from 
its narrowness and made to speak a new language. Further, 
there is introduced into it more than a dash of agnosticism. 
While never wavering in the belief that the universe is an 
open secret which every earnest spirit can read, Carlyle has a 
profound sense of the mystery which on every hand shuts us 
in. Take the following well-known passage from Sartor Re- 
-sartus: “Thus, like some wild-flaming, wild-thundering train 
of heaven’s artillery, does this mysterious mankind thunder 
and flame, in long-drawn, quick succeeding grandeur through 
the unknown deep. Thus like a God-created, fire-breathing 
spirit-host, we emerge from the inane; haste stormfully across 
the astonished earth; then plunge again into the inane. But 
whence ?—O heaven, whither? Sense knows not; faith knows 
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not; only that it is through mystery to mystery, from God 
and to God.” 

But if Carlyle’s conception of the innermost meaning of 
history betrays far more the influence of English Puritanism 
than of German Idealism, it must be added that at not a few 
points his dependence on Goethe and Fichte is beyond ques- 
tion. From Fichte he derived the idea, though it is also 
found in Goethe, of an alternation between periods of faith 
and productiveness and periods of unbelief and criticism. 
More important still, it was Fichte who provided him with his 
doctrine of the hero. How prominent a place that doctrine 
occupies in his philosophy:of history every student of his 
writings knows. “Universal history,” Carlyle tells us, “‘is at 
bottom the history of the great men who have worked here. 
They were the leaders of men these great ones: the modellers, 
patterns, and in a wide sense creators, of whatsoever the gen- 
eral mass of men contrived to do or attain. The soul of the 
whole world’s history, it may justly be considered, were the 
history of these.” The hero appears in the world under vari- 
ous guises, according to the need of the time, as a prophet, like 
Mahomet; as a priest, like Luther; as a poet, like Dante; or 
again as a king, like Cromwell. Carlyle develops the doctrine 
in an extremely antidemocratic way. It is directed against 
the current view, which found expression in Buckle and Taine, 
that the factors that make for progress have their seat in the 
masses, and that great men are not so much creative as typi- 
cal figures. The doctrine is directed also against political 
radicalism with its theory of equal rights for all and wisdom 
in the ballot box. In the wisdom of the masses, Carlyle has no 
belief whatever. The masses are mostly fools. Every good 
gift comes not from beneath, but from above, from the God- 
sent hero. The duty of the masses is to reverence the hero 
and submit themselves absolutely to his guidance. If they re- 
fuse submission, compulsion must be sharply applied. To be 
forced to go straighter by those who are wiser than them- 
selves—that is their right and also the path to true freedom. 

In all these ideas Carlyle is anticipated by Fichte and in 
part by Goethe. Take the following passage from Fichte’s 
“Doctrine of the State.” “Our opponents speak of the natural 
man and the natural, instinctive will. But this will has abso- 
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lutely no right to give itself outward expression. It must be 
Suppressed wherever it shows itself; and every man who has 
the power has the right to carry out this suppression. Out- 
ward right must be established by force. But the freedom of 
the inner will must be trained and disciplined to recognize the 
truth. To compel men to a state of right, to put them under 
the yoke of right by force, is not only the right but the sacred 
duty of every man who has the knowledge and the power. In 
case of need, one single man has the right and duty to compel 
the whole of mankind; for to that which is contrary to right 
they have, as against him, no right and no freedom. He may 
compel them to right. For right is an idea absolute, definite 
and of universal validity ; an idea which they all ought to have, 
and which they all will have, as soon as they are raised to his 
level. This idea he possesses in the name of all, and as the 
representative of all, in virtue of the grace of God which 
works in him. The truth of this idea he must take upon his 
- own conscience. He is the master, armed with compulsion and 
appointed by God.” Everything is here, the divinely commis- 
sioned master or hero, his inherent right to rule in virtue of 
his superior endowment, his right to exercise compulsion, and 
the duty of absolute submission on the part of the common 
herd. Carlyle’s debt is unmistakable. 

Turn we now for a moment to the field of Ethics. As 
already stated Carlyle’s ethical teaching has as its background 
the current Utilitarian or, as he was accustomed to dub it, 
the pig philosophy, which resolved duty into a calculus of 
pleasures. Right and wrong, he is ever insisting, cannot be 
measured in terms of profit and loss. ‘““The one is death eternal 
to a man,” he declares, “the other life eternal.” “In all situa- 
tions out of the pit of Tophet wherein a living man has stood 
or can stand, there is actually a prize of quite infinite value 
placed within his reach—namely, a duty for him to do. This 
highest gospel forms the basis and worth of all other gospels 
whatsoever.” 

In proclaiming the sacredness of duty Carlyle doubtless 
found support in the teaching of Kant and Fichte. But it was 
not from these writers he derived his gospel; he had imbibed 
it in his home and it was native to his own soul. And it has 
to be noted that at least in his later works he rests this gospel 
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of duty not on the metaphysical idea of Fichte, that a man 
make himself the instrument of the Absolute, but on the 
theistic idea that there is a God to whom we are responsible. 


What is true of Carlyle’s gospel of duty is true also of 
his gospel of work. It is easy enough to find anticipations of 
it in Goethe and Fichte; but one has to remember that it was 
native to the Puritan spirit in which he was steeped. And 
with advancing years the Puritan strain more and more as- 
serted itself. We see it in the increasing austerity of his out- 
look on life. While in his literary period, under the influence 
of Goethe and Schiller, hé contends for an all-round culture, 
aesthetic as well as moral; in the period of his Histories this 
conception of life retires into the background before one which 
sees in the moral life’s one vital centre, and in the man of 
action the driving force in human history. It is the same 
Puritan rigorism which leads him to interpret Goethe’s doc- 
trine of self-renunciation or self-limitation as meaning that 
certain sides of our nature must be sacrificed to the moral. 


But while Carlyle’s ethic is at bottom Puritan rather than 
Idealistic, it would be wrong to say that it owes nothing to the 
great German thinkers. At not a few points the debt is un- 
mistakable. In his determination of human rights and duties 
Carlyle in the main attaches himself to Fichte. From Fichte 
he derives the doctrine that man has no right to withdraw 
himself from labour and live in idleness, that white or black 
he must be compelled to work if he does not do so of his own 
volition. Fichtean is the doctrine that work and a living 
wage for work are man’s inalienable right, properly speaking 
the only right he possesses. And Fichtean, too, is his doctrine 
of property, that a man has no natural right to any posses- 
sion, that his title to it depends on the use he makes of it, and 
lapses on his failure to turn it to the best account, “The tools 
to them who can handle them.” On this principle Carlyle 
justifies Frederick the Great in his seizure of Silesia and his 
partition of Poland. By its failure to develop Silesia, Austria 
had forfeited its right to the province, and on the other hand 
the prosperity of the province under Prussian rule was a suf- 
ficient demonstration that the right had passed to Prussia. 
Manifestly a principle of far-reaching consequences. 
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Among the most characteristic of Carlyle’s ethical con- 
ceptions is that of Veracity; and since this conception in one 
aspect of it bears a decided resemblance to what the modern 
German calls “real Politick,” one inquires after its paternity 
with peculiar interest. Who,according to Carlyle,is theveracious 
man? He is the man who sees to the heart of things, discerns 
the inner truth of things. “He stands by truth, speaks by it 
and works by it, fronts time with it and eternity with it.” 
“The delusive shows of things, the expediencies of life and its 
worldly prizes, cannot dazzle him.” All this is excellent; but 
not infrequently a turn is given to the doctrine which makes 
us pause. Intellectual clarity and force are treated as iden- 
tical with moral clarity and force, and veracity claimed for a 
hero on no better ground than that he knows what he would 
be at and the best means for its attainment. Frederick the 
Great, for example, is extolled for his “veracity” when the 
‘“timeshows”’ he thrusts aside are simply the moral scruples of 
the ordinary man. 

Is there anything in Carlyle’s German teachers that sug- 
gests such a doctrine? One might point to Fichte’s conception 
of Integrity, developed in his popular treatise on “The nature 
of the scholar.” The man of integrity, according to Fichte, 
is the man who looks upon his own personal existence as a 
thought of Deity, and upon his vocation as a purpose of Deity. 
Between this conception and that of Carlyle’s veracious man 
who lives in contact with the inner truth of things there is an 
obvious resemblance. But what of the more questionable turn 
which the veracity doctrine receives? Here, perhaps, it is 
not Fichte but Goethe who is the model. In Wilhelm Meister 
we find the following words: ‘“‘Man’s greatest merit is to bend 
circumstances to his will and as little as possible to be deter- 
mined by them. I honour the man who clearly perceives what 
he would be at, knows the means that will serve his purpose 
and how to seize and use them. Decision and consistency in 
pursuing the end proposed (Entscheidenheit und Folge) are, 
in my opinion, the human qualities most deserving of honour.” 

That Carlyle’s debt to German Idealism is real and con- 
siderable cannot be seriously questioned, and he himself is not 
slack in acknowledging the fact. Of Goethe in particular he 
always speaks with the reverence of a disciple for his master. 
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From Germany, Carlyle undoubtedly borrowed the majority 
of his characteristic doctrines. His conception of the world as 
the living garment of Deity, of alternating periods of faith 
and criticism, of the hero and his significance in history, of 
property as belonging of right to the man who can turn it to 
the best account, of the inalienable title of every man to work 
and wages and to be compelled to work if moral suasion fail, 
of veracity as the fundamental human virtue can all be traced 
back to German sources. It does not follow, however, as 
writers like Henzel and Baumgarten contend, that his chief 
title to greatness lies in his work as a missionary of Teutonic 
ideas. In the first place he is never a mere borrower. Upon 
everything he takes from others he puts his own unmistakable 
stamp. He may, as C. E. Vaughan says, have learned from 
Fichte and Goethe, but in the last resort “‘he is the man who 
has seen the vision with his own eyes, who has drawn the 
water not from the pitchers of other men, but direct from the 
source.” Further, while Carlyle is indebted to German Ideal- 
ism for most of his conceptions, the same cannot be said of 
his fundamental outlook on life. At bottom he is not an 
Idealist in the sense in which Goethe and Fichte are, but a 
Calvinist and Puritan. The deepest strain in his ethics and 
religion is a heritage from the best traditions of his own land. 

The truth is that it is not as a master of ideas, like Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant and Goethe, that Carlyle must be judged. In 
this domain he has no title to be ranked with the immortals. 
His greatness lies in other directions. He is a supreme liter- 
ary artist, in his command of the noble English language 
second only to Shakespeare. Though without the faculty of 
verse, he possesses in a high degree the poet’s sympathy, in- 
sight and imagination. In the power of tracking the inner 
forces of belief and passion, and of making a character live 
before us in a few graphic strokes he has rarely been sur- 
passed. Finally, he is an authentic prophet, the closest 
parallel to the great Hebrew prophets that our modern world 
has seen. Among the European writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there are few if any greater names than that of Carlyle. 


W. MORGAN. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THOMAS SPROTT. 


ens 


\ Saas to Canterbury, after they have explored the 
Cathedral, strolled along the crooked streets, inspected 
the museum at the city gate and have perhaps even journeyed 
to find St. Martin’s Church the first home of English Chris- 
tianity, are satisfied to take the train back to London think- 
ing they have done a good day’s work. One need not question 
the strenuousness of the outing, for who can see even a portion 
of Canterbury Cathedral in a day and remember what he has 
seen? There we see the Black Prince’s armour and picture 
to ourselves once more the great drama of Thomas a Becket. 
The French Chapel in the Crypt brings home to us the fall of 
the Huguenots and we look about in vain for the house of 
Betsy Trotwood and David Copperefild. A few of us perhaps 
are attracted by the massive gateway of St. Augustine’s col- 
lege and pass within it to roam around the college and even 
to inspect the ruins behind. 

It is those old ruins, only partly excavated, with their 
crumbling walls, and total sense of desolation, which should 
form the background for the study of the Chronicle of Thomas 
Sprott. In the old cloister of that ruined monastery some time 
in the late thirteenth century Thomas Sprott or Spotte, a monk 
of the Benedictine Order, worked at his chronicle. Of his life 
little is known except that he was a monk celebrated alike for 
his religion and his excellent learning. Pitseus in his work 
“De illustribus Angliae Scriptoribus” states that he was an 
‘inhabitant and nursling of the city of Canterbury, and not 
an ungrateful one either,” (incola et alumnus civitatis Can- 
tuariensis sane non ingratus). Thomas Hearne, his eighteenth 
century editor, puts forth a wild theory that Sprott studied at 
Canterbury Hall in Oxford and passed much of his life there, 
but there is not much evidence for this. Hearne himself states 
that if Sprott studied in Oxford he probably lived at a later 
date than is usually accepted. Leland, Bale, Pitseus and Sir 
Edward Dering all maintain that Sprott flourished during the 
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reign of Edward I. The general consensus of opinion is there- 
fore that Sprott lived and wrote about 1270, during the reigns 
of Henry III and Edward I, and that he was a monk of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey in Canterbury. 

That he belonged to Canterbury is evident from the 
numerous references in the two parts of the Chronicle and 
especially from the Fragmenta Sprottiana which Hearne pub- 
lishes in his edition at the conclusion of the Chronicle. The 
Fragmenta chiefly deal with the affairs of the Abbey of St. 
Augustine and record a list of papal bulls and other documents 
relating to the monastery. <A statement of William the 
Conqueror concerning the liberty of the monastery is even 
included. From all these references, which would be available 
chiefly to an inmate of the Abbey, we can conclude that Thomas 
Sprott belonged to the Abbey of St. Augustine and spent his 
life there. Of his life in the Abbey we know nothing at all. 
He was not a second Jocelyn of Brakelond who possessed the 
gift of writing down the everyday doings of the monastery in 
which he lived. In fact, he goes to the other extreme, and 
mentions nothing at all about himself or the ordinary life of 
his companions. He is possessed of that impersonality which 
marks mediaeval scholarship and especially mediaeval chroni- 
clers. The names of Abelard, Duns Scotus, Peter Lombard, 
Roger Bacon and of Thomas Acquinas, as well as scores of 
others, stand out in mediaeval history, but we hear nothing 
of nameless men who wrote the chronicles or even had their 
part in the completion and perfection of the Trivium and 
Quadrivium. In fact, were it not for his name at the head of 
the MS. which Hearne discovered in the Library of Sir Edward 
Dering, and the few references in Leland Bale, Pitseus and 
others, which Hearne has so laboriously collected, we would 
hardly know whose work it was that we were reading. 

In a sense there would be but little loss. Except to the 
initiated all mediaeval chronicles are the same mediaeval 
chronicle, dry as dust records to be eschewed entirely in favour 
of some more “up-to-date study.” Even the learned scholar 
picks out the “two grains of wheat from the bushel of chaff.” 
How deadly the chaff can be may be judged by the following 
entries picked at random from the first part of Sprott’s 
Chronicle and done into English: 


= 
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“Year 676. Donus made Pope and in the following year Agatho. 

Year 681. Leo II is made Pope and he ordered that the “Pax” be 

given after “Agnus Dei.” 

Year 688. Benedict II is made Pope and sits for ten months. 

In the following year John V is made Pope and Leodegardus suf- 

fered.” 

Yet even this very extract shows the bent of Thomas 
Sprott. He records Popes and Archbishops but his entries are 
short. In his Chronicle, Part I, he covers the whole history 
of mankind from the Creation until 185 A.D. The entries from 
1274 to 1885 are by Sprott’s continuator, probably William 
Thorn,’ but the same concise style is followed throughout. 
This brevity has of course obvious disadvantages since the 
Chronicle becomes in places merely a list of patriarchs, kings, 
popes and archbishops, but it allows Thomas Sprott to cover 
in sixty double column pages a period which is covered in two 
hundred and forty pages in the Rolls’ Series by Capgrave’s 
Chronicle of England. The other great English Chroniclers 
are far longer. Not to mention the enormous length of Mat- 
thew Paris and Giraldus Cambreusis, Radulph de Coggeshall 
takes about eighty MSS. pages to cover the period from the 
Norman Conquest to the end of the Third Crusade. Sprott’s 
Chronicle is therefore very brief. 

But brevity as a virtue must come second to accuracy. Is 
Spott’s chronicle both brief and accurate? Unfortunately it 
is not always accurate, at least its dates do not always agree 
with our accepted Chronology. For example, Charlemagne’s 
death is recorded as happening in 816 instead of 814. But 
after all this may be only a clerical error since XIV and XVI 
are easily interchanged and Sprott always writes according 
to a curious Roman system of numbering, possibly his own, 
e.g. 816 reads, VIIIC; XVI.2. There is also a curious error in 
Part II over the date of the Norman Conquest. There we are 
told that William the Conqueror was crowned on Christmas 





189 Pitseus—Harum historiarum postea Guilhelmus Thornus ejus- 
dem ordinis monasterii religiosus collegit et eis aliquorum annorum 
additiones fecit. 

2According to this system eighty becomes four i’s with two x’s over 
it and numbers from 80 to 100) are counted along the French system, 
e.g. 95.is 80-+-15 or xx/iill xv). 
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Day, 1077. There are other dates which do not agree with the 
usually accepted chronology. Some of them, as for example 
the dates of the O. T. Patriarchs, may be disregarded, but it is 
noteworthy that the dates for both the death of Charlemagne 
and the Norman Conquest are given wrong. 

About affairs around Canterbury, Sprott is probably ac- 
curate enough. He tells of an arrangement made in 1258 
between the Archbishop and the Prior of St. Augustine 
whereby the Prior and Chapter secured the return of writs 
and were to have all amercements and powers of justice which 
the Archbishop enjoyed through his Seneschal. But when 
not dealing with Abbey affairs he is credulous and accepts 
stories of the Seven Sleepers and records Sylvester II as a 
“necromancer who at last repented and dying cut off his 
members and cast them to the Devil.” He also accepts current 
stories about great events and records that at the capture of 
Jerusalem by the Christians, “In Solomon’s Porch so many 
Pagans were killed that they rode in blood to the knees of the 
horses.” Now the anonymous author of the Gesta Francorum 
who was an eyewitness of the slaughter in Jerusalem records 
that the Crusaders ‘‘waded up to their ankles in blood.” But 
Sprott, writing about two centuries after the event, has in- 
creased the effects of the slaughter. He is probably following 
the popular tradition which was possibly based on the less 
accurate accounts of Raymond of Agiles and Fulcher of 
Chartres. 

None the less, in spite of his credulity and his occasional 
inaccuracies about dates, the Chronicle of Thomas Sprott 
must have served as an interesting compendium of universal 
history for the monks of Canterbury. It recorded the Arch- 
bishops and the Popes and it gave some few references to 
more general history. In the second part there were more 
lengthy and continuous accounts of the chief events in English 
history. To us Sprott’s Chronicle is interesting not only as a 
sample of mediaeval industry, but even more as a mirror, 
however slight and unimportant, of the mind of the mediaeval 
scholar. We find portrayed there the mediaeval, uncritical 
desire for knowledge. The monk in his monastery was always 
in touch with the past as with the infinite future. He was not 
only a “religious” but religion was his life. He was brought 
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up in the tradition of the Church, into him was instilled the 
discipline of his order and he lived his day according to the 
canonical hours. To him “prime,” “terce,” “sext’’ and “none” 
were not meaningless terms but represented the cold of the 
early morning or the subdued hour of prayer of the middle of 
the day when he had left his work in the field or his manu- 
script in the cloister to come to offer with his fellows his pray- 
ers to Almighty God. Thus in his Chronicle we find recorded 
as a matter of unusual importance that in the “year 381 
Ambrosius (St. Ambrose of Milan) “composed Hymns and the 
Antephonal” or that in “687 Pope Sergius ordered that the 
Agnus Dei be said twice during the celebration of Mass.” We 
pass these things over with a shrug as historical details ot 
only relative importance but to him they were vital as ex- 
planations of his everyday life. 

The Chronicle itself is divided into two parts to which 
has been added the Fragmenta Sprottiana. The first part is 
mere chronicle, a line or so placed after a date. The second 
is made up of connected narrative. The Fragmenta are, as 
the name implies, fragments or notes inscribed in the MS. 
after the two parts of the Chronicle. The whole MS. goes by 
the name of Thomas Sprott, but as has been noted the end of 
each part is not his. It is almost impossible to separate the 
continuation from the original text, but as the outside sources 
claim the date of 1272 as the dividing line this may be accepted 
as the traditional if not the accurate line of division. The 
Fragmenta may be Sprott’s own notes or may be merely 
transcripts from the Abbey records. 


Pars Prima. 

The first part deals with the history of the world from the 
Creation to 1885 A.D. The traditional division of the history 
of the world into six ages is followed, as it is in other chroni- 
cles of the period.’ The first age stretches from Adam to Noah 
and follows the Biblical record. To that record mediaeval and 
other glosses have been added. The first part of the Chronicle 
begins thus: ‘““Adam, the first man, was made of clay of the 


3e.¢, Capgrave’s Chronicle of England and Chronicon Johannis de 
Oxenees. 
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earth in the field of Damascus and translated to Paradise. On 
the seventh hour of the same day sin having been committed 
he was cast after midday in the valley of Josephat.”* Cain 
we are told committed the seven sins and his descendants were 
cut off by the flood. The second age lasted from Noah to 
Abraham and the third from Abraham to David. Occasional 
references to Greek history or legend occur, but in the main 
the Chronicle follows the Old Testament. The fourth age 
lasted David to Daniel and the fifth from Daniel to John the 
Baptist. The sixth began at the birth of Christ. During the 
early centuries of the Christian era we find little recorded but 
the names of the popes from St. Peter on, and such miracles 
as the “Invention of the Cross” by St. Helena. Occasionally 
there is a reference which shows how the early centuries were 
used by the later chroniclers as hunting grounds for ecclesias- 
tical and papal claims. We read that in the year 312 Pope 
Sylvester ordained that no layman could bring charge against 
a clerk. In the same way the Donation of Constantine is re- 
corded in full and the Emperor is represented as dowering the 
Roman Church with special liberties, estates and possessions, 
and we read that he “gave his imperial seat to St. Peter and 
his successors.” And with absolutely unconscious humour 
Sprott adds ‘‘and at that time the Devil flying in the air ex- 
claimed, ‘This day is poison poured out on the churches.’ ” 
One striking feature of the Chronicle is the way in which 
important historical happenings in England are omitted in the 
first part and are mentioned in the second part. Thus in the 
first part the year 1066 is passed over without notice, al- 
though there is a record in 1069 of the less known and less 
important attempted invasion of the ‘“‘sons of Sweyn from 
Dacia to capture England and take or drive from England 
William the King.” But if we turn to the second part of the 
Chronicle we find that the Norman Conquest is mentioned. 
Here we are told that Harold was killed in battle and William 





4Cf. Capgrave, Rolls’ Series, p. & “Anno Mundi. 1. The first Man 
Adam was made on a Friday, without modir, without fader, in the feld 
of Damask; and fro that place led into Paradise to dwell there, after 
dryven oute for syne.” 
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was victorious,’ and at Christmas in the year 1077 he was 
crowned King at Westminster. A long account is then in- 
serted which deals: with William’s claim to the throne and tells 
of Harold’s oath to William. In the first part also there is no 
mention of Magna Carta, although the removal of the Inter- 
dict has been recorded in 1218, and in 1215 we read of the 
execution at Sandwich of a certain monk Stacius “who came 
with many Frenchmen and six ships and eighty ‘cogges.’ ” * 
But in the second part there is a record of Magna Carta being 
signed at “‘Romningmede” and a short summary of its main 
provisions is given. The battles of Lewes and Evesham are 
recorded in the second part but not in the first part. The 
battle of Crecy, on the other hand, is mentioned in both, as 
are also the siege of Calais and the battle of Poictiers. The 
inclusion of these last three is possibly due to the fact that 
they occur in that portion of the Chronicle written by the con- 
tinuator. These discrepancies are perhaps due to the fact that 
the second part of the Chronicle is more definitely confined to 
English history while the first part is more of the nature of a 
compendium of universal history. 


Pars Secunda. 


The Second Part of the Chronicle opens with a long story 
of the thirty daughters of Cecrops who landed in England and 
of their adventures with the demons there. Brutus the Trojan 
appears and founds New Troy or London. More interesting 
is the account of King Leyr “who made Leicester.” The pas- 
sage is worth quoting in full, although part of it is untranslat- 
able since the Latin is bad. 

“This Leyr had three daughters but no son, whose names 
are Conorilla, Ragan, and Cordinilla. The two first he gave 
with a third part of the Kingdom to the Dukes of Cornwall 
and Albany, but the youngest sister he presented to Aganyp- 
pus, King of France, without part of the Kingdom as marriage 
portion. After Leyr became sluggish with age’ the afore- 





5p. 112. Tandem Haroldo occiso Willelmo cessit victoria. Ht in 
proximo natali sub anno Domini M LXXVII Westmonasterii in Regem 
Coronatus est. 

6A small vessel. 

27 “cenio torpere” is the text, which is not translatable. 
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mentioned dukes took away the kingdom and the royal power 
from him. Which done, the King of France came to Britain 
and conquered the dukes in war and handed back the whole 
land to King Leyr. But within three years Leyr and Aganyp- 
pus the Kings having died, Cordinilla was expelled by Mega- 
rius and Cunagund her relations and they divided the kingdom 
between them.” From such chronicle accounts as this did 
Shakespeare get the story of his great drama. 

The Roman occupation is touched on and also the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Legend and fact are mixed together 
in vague confusion. ,Old King Cole appears as the founder of 
Colchester and is succeeded by Constantine the father of 
Constantine the Great who married Helena, King Cole or 
Coole’s daughter. After the Donation of Constantine has been 
hinted at in the gifts of estates and large possession to the 
Church of God, we find ourselves tracing the fortunes of the 
would-be emperor Maximus. Soon after Vortigern appears 
and with him Hengist and Horsa. Vortigern is stated to have 
given, contrary to the wishes of his nobles, the county of Kent 
to Hengist asa result of his love for Hengist’s daughter Rowen 
(or Rowena?), who had greeted him at her father’s court with 
the loving cup and the welcome “‘Wasseyl.” To which the King 
replied ‘“Drynkhayl.”® King Arthur receives his mention as 
having under his control the Kings of the Danes, of Norway, 
Scotland, and three Kings of Ireland, the Duke of Neustria, 
and all the Dukes of Greater and Lesser Britain.” He also is 
stated to have slain the kings of Libya and Syria with his own 
hands, and to have held the Round Table in France where 
there were ‘“‘nine kings, eighteen dukes, barons and knights 
without number, nineteen archbishops and fifty bishops.” 

Alfred the Great receives credit for the founding of Ox- 
ford University and for making peace with the Danes. Edgar 
is praised for recalling Dunstan and the story is told how that 
he was rowed by the Kings of Scotland, Cumberland and the 
Isles and five subkings at Caerleon. The troubles of Ethelred- 
the Unready and the institution of Danegeld are recounted 
and Edmund Ironsides, as Hearne points out in his introduc- 
tion, is stated to be Ethelred’s legitimate and not his natural 








SBoth words are in English in the Latin text. 
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son. The strife between Canute and Edmund Ironsides is 
touched upon and it is related how the war was abandoned as 
useless and peace was made. “Then Canute said to Edmund, 
“You will reign with me in Daneland and I shall reign jointly 
with you in England,’ and so it was.” 


The Norman Conquest follows next, and short sketches 
are given of the reigns of the early Norman kings. The terms 
of the Domesday inquest are given. ‘He made all England to 
be described, how much land each baron had, and what fiefs 
and knights, how many carucates and villeins and what eccle- 
silastic dignities.” The anarchy of Stephen and the reforms 
of Henry II receive alike but short treatment. About a page 
is given to each. The Crusade of Richard I is dismissed in a 
few lines. All that Sprott records is the capture of Acre and 
the seizure of the King by the Duke of Austria. John fares 
better since-we are told of the loss of Normandy, the Interdict, 
Magna Carta, and the invasion of Louis of France. A fairly 
long account is given of Henry III’s relations with France. The 
Baron’s war is mentioned but there is no reference to Simon 
de Montfort. Edward I’s parliament in 1272 and the Second 
Statutes of Westminster receive a mention. His conquest of 
Wales and attempted conquest of Scotland are touched upon, 
as is also his Mortmain Statute. 

The remainder of Part II is devoted to the reigns of 
Edward II and Edward III. Nothing of particular inetrest is 
to be found in the account. The claim of Edward III to the 
French throne is recorded and mention is made of the battles 
of the Hundred Years War. The second part concludes with 
the death of Edward III in 1877. Its general characteristics 
are those of Part I, conciseness and lack of critical powers. It 
is more interesting reading on the whole since there is more 
continuous narrative than in Part I, but as history the two 
must rank about equal. 


Fragmenta Sprottiana. 

These fragments contain some of the most interesting 
facts which can be gleaned from the Chronicle of Thomas 
Sprott. The first fragment is a list of the Abbots of St. 
Augustine, Canterbury, and states the place of their consecra- 
tion. It is interesting to trace in it echoes of the Investiture 
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Struggle of the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. The 
first entry is as follows: 

“From the death of Abbot John I to Abbot Hugo Flory 
for 480 years the Abbots of the place were consecrated in 
the nearby church® by the Archbishops of Canterbury without 
exaction of homage (sine exactione professionis). But this 
Hugo was the first to be consecrated in the King’s chapel at 
Westminster which was the cause of the whole trouble.” 

The date of this consecration is not given but the next 
two abbots who assumed office in 1074 and 1151 were not con- 
secrated in the royal chapel. One would of course like to con- 
nect the election and consecration of the Abbot Hugh I with 
the clause in the Constitution of Clarendon,’® which directs 
that the election of the abbot be held in the King’s chapel, but 
this is impossible, since the abbots seem to be in chronological 
list and two abbots occur in that list between Hugh I and 1164, 
the date of the Constitution of Clarendon. The next seven 
abbots were consecrated in the Roman curia during the period 
1176-1272 and were mitred abbots. Then comes one abbot, 
Thomas Fyndone, “who was consecrated at London by the 
Archbishop of Durham.’’"' Five abbots are then given as conse- 
crated at the papal court at Avignon and the list ends abruptly 
with the consecration of the Abbot Michael by the Bishop of 
Winchester in 1375. Apparently the Abbot Michael was the 
reigning abbot when the continuator of Thomas Sprott made 
the last additions to his manuscript. 

The remaining fragments deal chiefly with the temporali- 
ties of the Archbishop and the Priory of Canterbury and with 
the privileges of the Abbey of St. Augustine. A list of papal 
bulls affecting the Abbey is also given. Then the revenues of 
the Bishop of Rochester and the taxes of the temporalities of 
the Prior of Rochester, are recorded. What the connection of 
these facts with the Abbey of St. Augustine is is not stated. 
The fragments Hearne claims he found in the original MS. 





*ista. Canterbury Cathedral. 


19Stubbs, Charters, 8th Ed., p. 140. Constitution of Clarendon, cap. 
XII, in capella ipsius domini regis debet fieri electio. 
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which he discovered in the library of Sir Edward Dering of 
Surrenden Dering in the county of Kent. 

No account of the Chronicle of Thomas ‘Sprott would be 
complete without more lengthy reference to his eighteenth 
century editor, Thomas Hearne. Hearne was an eighteenth 
century Oxford scholar, who by his industry and love of 
ancient MSS. tried to stimulate the study of historical records. 
His exhaustive researches give the lie to the theory that in 
the early eighteenth century Oxford was a hive of drones 
where “Lecturers ceased to lecture’ and “readers did not 
read.” 7? Hearne is himself scornful of the historians who 
“study to speak fairly and ornately and bring nothing to the 
light of day sought out from the archives and far antiquity of 
libraries.” *° 

Hearne, on the contrary, was a true antiquarian and 
sought out MSS. wherever he could find them. Through a 
friend of his he obtained access to the MS. of Thomas Sprott 
which had “lain in goodness knows what corners” until it 
came into the possession of Sir Edward Dering, who flourished 
during the reign of Charles I. This worthy baronet was an 
eager collector of MSS. and had planned a history of his native 
county of Kent, but was prevented from writing it by the 
outbreak of the Civil War and his own untimely death. From 
a descendant of his, also a Sir Edward Dering, Thomas Hearne 
obtained the MS. of the Chronicle of Thomas Sprott. He 
laboured at it and in 1719 gave his labours to the world. 

Hearne’s edition is the only edition of the Chronicle men- 
tioned in that learned and exhaustive work, A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Material Relating to the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland, which was published in London in 1862. It may 
therefore be taken as the only printed edition of the Chronicle 
and so it is to him that we owe our knowledge of Thomas 
Sprott. The 1719 edition is a small octavo volume bound in 
leather printed at the Clarendon Press, and dated from the 
Sheldonian Theatre. It contains in addition to the Chronicle 
of Thomas Sprott certain other documents which Hearne had 
collected in MSS. The chief of these are “A Tract relating to 


12Headlam, Oxford (Mediaeval Towns Series), p. 402. 
13Hearne’s Introduction, p. IX. 
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Peterborough and Ramsey Abbies: Transcribed from a 
strange old defaced parchment MS. in the hands of Mr. John 
Murray of London, Gent.”, and also the '* “Brief History of 
the Antiquity and Origin of the University of Cambridge by 
Nicholas Cantaleysus. But since these documents, interesting 
enough in their own way, have no part in the Chronicle of 
Thomas Sprott, they can have no place in this essay. They 
remain none the less a monument to the antiquarian learning 
of Thomas Hearne. 

Of what value then is the Chronicle of Thomas Sprott? It 
cannot be said to be one of the greatest of English Chronicles 
and can never hope to rank, for example, with Bede, the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, or Matthew Paris. It contains little first- 
hand information except when it treats of the affairs of the 
Abbey of St. Augustine at Canterbury. But it is none the less 
noteworthy as an example of the lesser chronicles of England 
made up by the monks in their scriptoria, and recording the 
events of universal history which they thought important. It 
is a link with the past and allows us to glean some stray straws 
from the great storehouse of mediaeval learning and learned- 
ness. 

WALTER SAGE. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


BRITISH. 
Blockade and the Navy. 


Public opinion was much perturbed at the beginning of the 
year by evidence which appeared to show that Germany con- 
tinued to receive much material from the outside world. Un- 
easiness has been allayed, though not dispelled, by the speech 
of Sir Edward Grey on January 26th, and the later appoint- 
ment of Lord Robert Cecil to the post of Minister of Blockade. 
The matters at issue were three in number—the relation of 
the Foreign Office to the Admiralty, the amount that leaked 
through to Germany, and the status of Orders in Council. 

(1) It was alleged that the Foreign Office prevented the 
Navy from doing its duty. This appears to be nothing more 
than the ordinary form of insinuation adopted by those who 
wish to oust the Foreign Minister or to prove the existence of 
some sinister pro-German influence among his officials. It is 
perfectly clear that a blockade is a sieve rather than a water- 
tight barrier, involving discrimination according to reasonable 
tests, and that the Navy is the executive arm, not the organ 
that adjudges. The latter function must be performed under 
authority of the competent Admiralty and Foreign Office offi- 
cials. With the creation of a special ministry this authority 
‘has been concentrated, but the responsible officials in both 
offices deny that any conflict of interest arose between them. 
‘There ought not,’ said Sir Edward Grey, ‘to be statements 
made, utterly unfounded as they are, that lead the Navy to 
suppose that the work they are doing for the country, or any 
part of their work, is being undone by the Government, or any 
department of the Government.’ 

(2) On the second point evidence is more difficult to weigh. 
It is certain that goods do leak into Germany. It is equally 
certain that the figures adduced by the Morning Post and the 
Daily Mail were fantastically inaccurate. The former paper 
actually claimed that the total exports of the United States 
to Europe in general including France, Russia, Italy, Spain, 
the Balkans and Greece, were sent to Holland and Scandinavia 
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alone. From this it argued that the excess must have gone to 
Germany. Boots from the same source sent to Italy and 
Russia were represented as directed to the German Army. It 
was said that the export of wheat to the four northern 
countries rose from 19 million bushels during the first ten 
months of 1918 to 50 million in the corresponding period of 
1915. Exactly the same error was made. 23 million repre- 
sent the excess requirements of Mediterranean countries since 
the Black Sea supply was cut off. Of the remaining 6 million 
excess some went to Belgium under the international arrange- 
ment, and the rest was a normal increase in the Scandinavian 
and Dutch demand, since the armies were on a war footing, and 
the harvest had been defective. It is the same with wheat- 
flour, where similar inaccurate assumptions were made. The 
most comical case was that of American meat, where the For- 
eign Office was accused of having allowed into Germany Chica- 
go preducts actually in British Prize Courts. After this the 
error of the Daily Mail in increasing the percentages of its 
statistics by 100% is trivial. Some critics of the Foreign Office 
have described these statistics as ‘telling half the truth’ and 
leaving the Government to tell the other half. 

The difficulty of discriminating between neutral and ene- 
my trade cannot be solved by phrases about ‘absolute block- 
ade’ and the like. It is here that the confusing influence of 
the so-called expert comes into play. Nothing is easier than 
for an expert to write to the papers and say, ‘Cotton is an 
excellent component of munitions, therefore cotton must be 
stopped.’ That is a laboratory argument, remote from reality. 
The chemist can pronounce on chemical matters, but he is no 
more an expert on international affairs than a physicist like 
Sir William Crookes or Sir Oliver Lodge, as such, is a compe- 
tent judge on physical research. Neither class is fitted by 
its special training to weigh the human element. All turns on 
the question what would have happened had cotton been stop- 
ped much earlier than it was. Suppose, as there is some reason 
to believe, that Sweden was an emporium of cotton both for 
Russia and for Germany and that stoppage of supplies for 
the one meant that the other was cut off too, then at 
least two considerations had to be weighed against one 
another and in both cases the point should be that cotton 
was needed for explosives. Again, while it is easy 
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to say that neutrals need not be considered, it is an- 
other thing for a country fighting on behalf of neutrality 
to disregard its own principles. The decisive practical test, 
however, is the risk attending such infraction of reasonable 
neutral claims. On that point only those who conduct the 
Allied foreign policy have ‘expert’ knowledge. Sir Edward 
Grey says that the whole world would have turned upon us. 
The kind of question one must consider in judging the manner 
and degree of restriction that belligerents can wisely exercise 
on neutral trade may be represented by the following. Would 
Italy have joined the Alliance had we exercised the full swing 
of our power during the early months of the war? What 
would Russia have to say if British pressure on Sweden en- 
dangered her imports of necessary articles (they were endang- 
ered), or threatened to bring down a new enemy on her flank? 
The scientific method here is the empirical one, which, though 
it may seem painfully slow, is yet in touch with reality, while 
the syllogisms of eminent scientists are not.* The strongest 
case against the Foreign Office has been taken in order to show 
that the problem is not so straightforward as it appears to be. 
Whether the Cabinet moved too slowly in regard to cotton I 
do not presume to say, because the decisive facts are unknown. 

The empirical methods actually adopted by the Govern- 
ment consist in invoking the help of neutrals themselves. 
They are invited to ‘ration’ themselves according to a reason- 
able estimate of their needs, and to guarantee that such rations 
shall not pass to Germany. At the worst this method allows 
the surplus of four small countries to pass to a beleaguered 
alliance of 100,000,000. The slowness of negotiation has per- 
mitted Germany to secure provisions that might have been 
withheld. But the goodwill of neutrals is secured, so far as 
goodwill survives any pressure at all, and they become respon- 
sible for goods passing into their territory. Lord Farrington, 
an able business man, has recently examined the system on 
behalf of the Foreign Office, and was able to state that the 





*It is interesting to note the reverence recently paid to the opinien 
of scientists on subjects cutside their special competence. When Lord 
Haldane said that Germans could invent a substitute for cotton in ex- 
plosives and Sir William Ramsay contradicted him the latter spoke as an 


expert; but when he went on to dictate policy he became a mere layman. 
Yet both his dicta were accepted as of equal value. 
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management on the whole was satisfactory. ‘The general ten- 
dency is to show that the maximum is being done which can be 
done without serious trouble with neutral countries.’ These 
words of Sir Edward Grey indicate the weakness and strength 
of the plan. It will depend on the steady vigilance of our 
intelligence service in order that the neutral trusts may not 
relax. But it must not be forgotten that Great Britain possess- 
es many indirect ways of punishing those who transgress the 
agreement. For example, neutral lines, like the Dutch services, 
are obliged to obey the rules we impose because they will be 
denied the use of British coaling stations upon any infringe- 
ment. 

(3) The third question concerns the advisability of sub- 
stituting a formal blockade for the Orders in Council. This is 
a different matter from the problem just discussed. It is not 
primarily a matter of efficiency but of expediency, to be deter- 
mined solely by our relation to neutrals. Why the Orders in 
Council are preferable it is hard to see. No doubt the tact 
that neutral ships carrying contraband are not confiscated 
makes the situation less irksome for traders, but the device 
hardly satisfies minds accustomed to act by precedent. The 
United States has historically been the champion of neutral 
rights according to a rather narrow legalism, although its acts 
as a belligerent have not been bound by the past. The mental 
bent of President Wilson predisposes him to insist on the 
letter of the law rather than on its spirit, and there is material 
for an acrimonious controversy in the present situation. If 
we substituted a legal blockade the change in form would an- 
swer some of the arguments presented in the last note sent by 
Mr Lansing, and the deterrent effect of confiscation would 
have some practical effect on attempted evasions of the naval 
cordon. But is it fair to presume that our relations with Euro- 
pean neutrals may have determined the technically looser form 
of the Orders in Council. The material issue is whether neutrals 
deny our right, by whatever means asserted, to prevent goods 
from entering Germany. Such a denial will be regarded by 
our Government as an unfriendly act. 


*% * x * * * 


The other naval matter which has aroused intense feeling 
is the attempt to replace Sir Henry Jackson by Lord Fisher at 
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the Admiralty. Mr. Churchill has probably killed his own 
scheme by precipitate action, and, it may be hoped, hurt his own 
political prospects. The general principles involved are dis- 
cussed in the following section. Here is may be said that the 
speech followed a compaign conducted in newspapers of both 
parties, and that the ground for the agitation is largely that 
the public know what the Navy wants. As an Admiral witti- 
ly said, ‘Do the newspapers imagine that Fleet Street is so 
called because all naval knowledge is concentrated there?’ It 
is true that Lord Fisher has vast experience and is the best 
known naval officer, but at a time when technique and methods 
change so fast, it is essential to have in control a man who has 
used the machines he is to direct. Therefore the analogy of 
Lords St. Vincent and Barham is not relevant. For no such 
rapid development took place after their active sea-life had 
ended. It has been the custom for naval opinion to guide 
appointments to the supreme post, and all the evidence seems 
to show that Sir Henry Jackson is the choice of the service. 
It is true that the public hears less of naval activity now, but 
is that an unmixed disadvantage? The service is proud to be 
called the ‘silent’ Navy. Another objection to any change is 
revealed by the agitation itself. Whenever Lord Fisher’s in- 
fluence has been felt, there have been two bitterly opposed 
parties. That may not be his fault, but it is not wise to intro- 
duce faction into a singularly united service. Nothing is more 
detestable than newspaper endeavours in this war to set French 
against Kitchener, the Admiralty against the Foreign Office, 
the First Sea Lord and the First Lord against their prede- 
cessors. That kind of efficiency may well be left to Germany. 


British Morale. 


The ‘strong nerves’ which will win this war are needed by 
those behind the lines as well as by the soldier. The latter 
can be trusted to the last, but civilian morale is more incaleul- 
able. Ignorance is the chief cause either of pessimism or 
optimism, and that is the thing that all men possess in plenty. 
The censor allows only an inadequate glimpse of what is hap- 
pening. Some deprivation of facts is inevitable, but another 
kind of ignorance forms a most dangerous compound with 
this poverty of news. It needs some elementary grasp of his- 
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tory and strategy to be able even dimly to comprehend what 
is vital in a war like this. Newspapers can do two great ser- 
vices to the public in these days. The first is to criticize where 
public duty demands criticism and the second is to create an 
informed opinion upon the course of events. On the other 
hand, the greatest disservice a newspaper or individual can 
do to his country is to nag, or to bemuse opinion by false 
optimism or pessimism. 

There are signs that some English opinion, though not a 
great part of it, is endangered by such criticism. I shall take 
some concrete examples of this kind of demagogy. The Zep- 
pelin raids have a military object in so far as they shake the 
nerve of the English people, or divert us from our proper mili- 
tary objects. The outcry against the Government over this 
has taken the following forms—that we should have been bet- 
ter prepared, that a minister should not have boasted prema- 
turely of our ability to repel such raids, that we should con- 
duct reprisals, and that air-defence is our first business. 
However justified the first two criticisms may be, it is the 
third and more particularly the last that affect future policy. 
The demand for reprisals is misleading in so far as it con- 
fuses military ends with other purposes. The bombing of 
Zeebrugge was a reprisal in the sense that it injured the 
German power to strike with aeroplanes and submarines. 
This serves a direct military object. But many desire that 
German cities shall be bombed in order that civilian pressure 
may be brought to bear on the Imperial Government and Zep- 
pelin raids come to an end. I will not argue that under no 
conceivable circumstances would such a step be justified. But 
if we ask our aviators—who are gentlemen—to drop bombs on 
civilians, we should be reasonably certain that the measure 
will succeed and that they are not being diverted from a more 
effective military purpose. What amount of frightfulness to 
a civilian population is necessary to move the German General 
Staff from its plans? Again, if reprisals against civilians are 
to be undertaken, it is not decent to argue, like Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, that German military establishments are likely 
to be damaged and that it is no fault of ours if civilians suffer 
too. That is simply to copy the odious Teutonic hypocrisy 
which pretends that the Zeppelins are destroying munition- 
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works instead of admitting that they seek to break civilian 
nerve. There may be a military case for such action, I repeat, 
but let it be argued honestly. 

This brings up the larger question of the proper use of 
aircraft. Suppose we develop a large defence force when 
aeroplanes are badly needed at the front. Nothing would 
better suit the Germans. For we should be diverting men, 
machines and factories from their most effective service to a 
minor end. In war, as in boxing, the worst defence is to put 
your hand in the place where you were last hit. No conceiv- 
able number of aeroplanes can absolutely prevent a Zeppelin 
from reaching some part of England in the dark, but the 
multiplication of aeroplanes in England itself beyond a certain 
point may starve the air service elsewhere, or cripple other 
and proportionately more important arms. Now none but the 
military authorities can say what are our chief needs, and any 
attempt to influence them by panic will simply lessen our 
chance of winning. It sounds effective and business-like to 
demand ‘battleship planes,’ but the epithet is pure journalese. 
The new Fokker plane, which was made the occasion of a scare, 
is neither new nor German. It is a French plane practically 
exactly copied. The Daily Mail pictured this short-flight 
machine as capable of making raids on England along with the 
Zeppelins (see ‘Land and Water’ for 9th March). In the last 
set of Mails arriving in this country nothing was said. of 
the Fokker, but the scare contributed to the main pur- 
pose, namely, a shaking of confidence in the Government. 
Only those who know by experience the value of different types 
of plane, and—what is most important—the relative ecohomy 
in labour and material required to produce each type, are 
competent to judge about our needs. The fundamental fact is 
this, that the factories of the world are strained to produce 
the material necessary for military purposes, and that the 
War Office and Admiralty authorities have therefore to strike 
a balance between competing demands. They know or should 
know what is expedient, while their zealous critics are caught 
up with gusts of enthusiasm for this arm or that, without see- 
ing the whole. Thus Lord Northcliffe, the most powerful 
demagogue in England, having done much to develop aero- 
planes by judicious prizes, thinks that an enormous number 
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of aircraft could hop an army over the unbreakable German 
line and attack it in the rear. I imagine that sane military 
opinion would class this bright idea with the effervescences of 
Mr. Wells, yet his organ drums the notion into the head of 
the British public. Again there is the scare about the seven- 
teen-inch naval gun. The genesis of this story is typical 
enough to be worth repeating. Mr. James Douglas is a lit- 
erary critic with an enthusiasm for Swinburne and Watts- 
Dunton. This literary expert heard that the seventeen-inch gun 
which dropped shells into Dunkirk was a naval gun. It fol- 
lowed that there must be ships to carry such a gun; ergo, our 
command of the sea was imperilled. Such was the story that 
he unfolded in the Daily News. Mr. Maxse, of the National 
Review, who loves the News little but the Government less, 
took up the tale, and gave it such publicity as his organ com- 
mands. The only effect of this kind of thing is to make our 
flesh creep. If the Germans have such ships, it is too late to 
counter-build; and if they have them, the Admiralty probably 
knew it before Mr. Douglas. The fact seems to be that the 
Dunkirk guns were not naval guns at all, but howitzers firing 
at extreme range. Why the Germans should reveal a carefully 
guarded secret in order to terrorize the civilians of Dunkirk is 
not explained by the sponsors of this story. So far as the 
argument from gunnery goes, it appears that experts are 
doubtful whether any gun over 15 inches will give results to 
compensate for the smaller number proportionately which a 
vessel must carry; for the fifteen-inch gun hits at the maxi- 
mum range now practicable, and the cumulative effect of the 
fire from a Dreadnought so armed would be greater than that 
of a comparable ship carrying the larger gun. The notion 
underlying this story, it will be observed, is that which 
prompted the demand for the battleship plane, namely, that 
there is virtue in what is big, apart from other considerations. 
It is depressing to think that in a country engaged in a great 
war the same habit of mind should be revealed as prompted 
the United States Congress, regardless of policy or experience, 
to order the biggest battleship afloat with the biggest guns. 
These vagaries, however, are but offshoots of a general 
habit of mind, which does not face the true conditions of this 
war. The naval blockade is considered in another place; here we 
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may touch on a prevalent opinion about the land warfare. It 
is held that the German line cannot be broken through. This 
is why men take refuge in aerial warfare as a means of cir- 
cumventing what cannot be destroyed by direct attack. It is 
thought that as neither side has been able to do more than dint 
the hostile lines in a year, a lasting deadlock must result. A 
view based on such evidence is worthless, for it fails to weigh 
the conditions upon which the holding of any line depends. 
The present German position represents the furthest point to 
which an immensely strong force has been able to thrust, and 
it advanced no further because at that point the Allies were 
strong enough in men and material to check the drive. If 
reserves and material were inexhaustible, and morale remain- 
ed unimpaired, there is perhaps no ground why the war should 
not continue at a deadlock. But the whole matter turns on the 
question whether German reserves are not beginning to fall 
off while the Allied forces continue to grow stronger in men 
and munitions. I do not quote the judgment of war critics, 
who may have a thesis to prove. But any one who has follow- 
ed the reports of the French General Staff must have observed 
that the experts who examine the data about the German 
strength are certain (1) that the German official list of losses 
is grossly misleading, (2) that they are now about the point 
when their reserves are beginning to fall off. It is in the light 
of this that General Joffre’s dictum about ‘nibbling’ the Ger- 
mans out of France must be read. He was hardly speaking of 
recovering territory patch by patch, but of depleting the 
enemy’s strength till the line could not stand a great strain. 
That is, the deciding factor lies with the Allies because their 
reserves, if not rashly used up, will outlast the Germans. The 
best opinion appears to interpret the battle of Verdun in this 
light. - According to this it was imperative for the Germans 
to secure a decision before their deficiencies begin seriously to 
impair the strength of their army. Consequently such a drive 
was both expected and prepared for. But an attack that fails 
brings the decisive day much nearer owing to the wastage of 
men. On the other hand, the task of the French was not so 
much to hold every inch of ground as to make the Germans 
pay a sufficient price for any ground given up. Now it is all- 
important that public opinion should understand that the war 
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is a matter of reserves of men and material. Yet at the very 
climax of the battle of Verdun the English paper with the 
largest circulation gives its two best columns to a gentleman 
who used the strength of the German attack to laugh the other — 
view out of court. The fact that the Germans could attack so 
atrongly proved to him that there was nothing in the argument 
about reserves. It never occurred to this expert that facts 
have reasons, and that the whole matter turned on the reason 
which led the enemy to launch a great onslaught so early in 
the year. i 

If such criticism were simply uninformed opinion about 
technical matters, no great harm would be done. But as pub- 
lic opinion governs England, the political consequences may be 
serious, and that in two ways. If the German line is said to 
be impregnable and no decision seems to be in sight, may the 
public not weary of a war that threatens to drift on indefinitely 
and inconclusively? Out of the chaos of views will arise de- 
mands for unsound methods or even for premature peace. 
Lord Northceliffe’s following will exaggerate the effect that 
aircraft may produce, while Mr. Snowden will repeat with 
increasing force the view that the Germans cannot be beaten 
and that we must think of terms. Or again, it will be said 
that economic pressure will accomplish what military effort 
eannot bring about. But it is as reasonable to presume that 
the stiffer such pressure becomes the more desperate will be 
Germany’s efforts to force a military decision at some point. 
Any view which separates the specifically economic side of 
the situation from the military end will clog our main endea- 
vour. This fallacy is best exemplified by the protests of some 
Radical papers against the size of the armies now being raised 
in England. It is urged that the paramount necessity is to 
finance the war, which cannot be done if labour is depleted 
beyond a certain point, and that the reserves now called out 
will be used only to defend the shores of England, where the 
Navy renders them superfluous. The first point is legitimate 
if it indicates that no nation can put more than a certain 
proportion of its fit population in the field.* But the calculation 


*I have before me a letter from the manager of the Alhambra Music 
Hall in London, who points out the serious economic loss if such as he are 
called up to service. 
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can only be successfully made by those who know all the facts, 
and the argument cannot be put forward on merely abstract 
grounds. The second objection has small claim to be consid- 
ered, being advanced to buttress the economic contention. 
None but the War Office and Admiralty are in a position to 
judge what reserves will be needed at the front for this year’s 
campaign or the next, or to estimate what danger of a German 
raid may exist. The theory that any navy, however strong, 
may be an absolute security against any invasion may have as 
little ground as other popular beliefs. Nor does it follow that 
reserves which are never likely to see action have no military 
value. For the war may be won by the powers who can throw 
in such virgin troops if necessary. These criticisms, then, . 
endanger the issue of the war by tampering with the vital 
matter of reserves, although technical experts alone can judge 
the matter. 

The second danger that is entailed by confusion about the 
purpose of the war is the weakening of the central Government 
at a time when it needs support and sane criticism. Out of the 
chaos of conflicting voices there is harmony on one point— 
that a Government which does not carry out this or that 
darling policy is no Government for us. Criticism does not 
fasten merely on the policy of the Cabinet but on its composi- 
tion. It is a platitude that committees do not act and lawyers 
cannot rule. From this premise the critics go on to demand 
other committees and other lawyers like Sir Edward Carson 
(though his boom has disappeared) or Mr. Lloyd George. 
Behind this demand there lies, as it appears to the writer, an 
unexpressed postulate, that there is somewhere a Carlylean 
Man, who will sweep away every incompetence and from our 
present ills bring order and victory. Such a man arrives; he 
is not called forth by clamour, though the prophets cut them- 
selves with knives. It is a serious question whether the vast- 
ness of present day affairs is not beyond the power even of a 
great man. Napoleon could personally control both army and 
state, though he was outwitted at sea; but no such supervision 
could possibly be exercised to-day. The evolution of Army 
General Staffs is but one symptom that the machine is too 
great for the individual. Lord Bryce has suggested that while 
civilization has grown vastly complex, it is managed by indi- 
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viduals who are not equal to the engine they control. How- 
ever that may be, it is wise not to throw away the machinery 
we have, but rather to adopt it empirically as needs arise and 
men are forthcoming. There is but one criterion of the 
honesty and patriotism of all critics of the Government. Are 
they trying to finish the war successfully or playing a game of 
‘ins’ and ‘outs’ as well? Within the last few days Lord Derby 
has been placed on the Air Committee. It seems to the writer 
that preparations are already being made in a certain section 
of the press to discredit him before his work is well begun, by 
turning against him the opinion of those who are dissatisfied 
with the Derby recruiting scheme, and by suggesting that he 
has no special knowledge of the needs of the air service. The 
course of the next few months may show whether the uneasi- 
ness here expressed is well founded. 


German Morale. 


Amid the evidence which slowly accumulates that de- 
moralization is setting in within Germany this item may be 
included. Earlier in the war much was said of the extraor- 
dinary uplifting effect that the time had had on the German 
population. I take the following quotations from the Nine- 
teenth Century.* 

The Kreuzzeitungt: ‘The people are living a life of such 
repulsive immorality and indecency, so shameless in its open 
ostentation and depravity, that soldiers returning turn their 
heads away in horror and ask themselves why they should 
sacrifice their lives for such a people. Did these heroes know 
more of the secret of what is really going on, they would see 
that, dark as the picture is on the surface, it is far blacker 
underneath.’ 

Berliner Tageblatt: ‘News of murders of the most re- 
volting description reach us from all parts of the Empire. 
Convictions of all kinds of swindling operations occur daily.’ 

‘At the recent meeting of the General Synod of Berlin 
the Rev. Dr. Weber of Bonn declared that conditions on the 


*Originally they come from the London Sunday Times. 


y+Edited by Professor Schiemann (until the war at all events), who 
was or is a handyman of the Kaiser. 
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Rhines provinces were unspeakable, that the criminal and 
immoral contamination of the youth of both sexes was appal- 
ling. Other clergymen told similar tales of their own districts, 
and it was generally decided that the state of affairs was so 
bad that it was a case for special legislation. The great war, 
said one pastor, which, it was expected, would raise the moral 
tone of the nation, had, to the horror of all true Germans, the 
exactly opposite effect.’ 

I may place as foil to this the outpourings of another pas- 
tor who published some time back the results of his perusal of 
800 Protestant war sermons. ‘Place our people in comparison 
with those three torchbearers to the War-Fury—little as it 
may become us to exalt ourselves for no reason above others— 
who would be so unjust as to deny that Germany is not merely 
the most pious relatively to the others, but that she also stands 
at the highest grade of civilization. And shall God decree to 
condemn this people to fall! Unthinkable! Impossible!’ ‘How 
many has the war made selfless. No trace of desire for plun- 
der and lust of booty. They share the last bite with the ene- 
my inhabitants of the conquered country. Of that we have 
unnumbered proofs. The kindliness of the German, which 
was often counted against him as folly, is now his shining 
virtue, which wins for him even the foeman’s heart!’ One can- 
not merely laugh at this. It is a sign of the thick mantle of 
illusion that Germans had wrapped themselves in. Now that 
is being torn away. But we must not count on disillusionment 
or demoralization to end the war, though it may help on that 
end. Any such hope ignores the helplessness of the German 
people against their rulers. 

AS. F. 


AMERICAN. 
Professor Muensterberg and “the Hyphen.” 


Professor Hugo Muensterberg concludes an article 
on this subject with the glowing words: “It is easy to de- 
nounce the hyphenated citizens. He who sees deeper must 
recognize that the hyphen is a symbol of honor and that the 
German-Americans, and the Irish-Americans, the Italian- 
Americans and the Norwegian-Americans, and the Anglo- 
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Americans may all be equally proud of their hyphen if it is to 
them a pledge to contribute their racial ideals to the glorious 
fabric of the American nation.” He opens this article on “The 
Impeachment of German Americans” with the clear statement: 
“This is not written in my own defence. Whenever during 
this year of displeasure Germanophobic voices have thundered 
against me the crushing question Are you an American or 
merely a German-American? I have answered with a clear con- 
science: Neither; I am a German and have never intended to 
be anything else.” He did not leave Germany because he liked 
it less but because he was invited to develop the interest in 
experimental psychology at Harvard on conditions of retaining 
his citizenship in the Fatherland; he resisted every temptation 
and stayed on because he “had become fascinated by the hope 
to help toward international amity.” He could have studied 
psychology as well in Germany but as “an interpreter of Ger- 
man ideals to Anglo-Saxon peoples he had to stay in America.” 
When “American sentiment rushed into the anti-German 
camp, I remained loyal to my aim of interpreting the other 
side. I did not attack the enemies of Germany, but tried to 
show that Germany was not to blame either, that every coun- 
try fulfilled its historic duty.” So much for the personal 
statement which is simple and frank enough from one who 
for eighteen years has occupied the position of an interpreter 
and missionary in an alien land. But as one Harvard profes- 
sor—Albert Bushnell Hart—says, “It may appear before we 
get through that Muensterbere’s agreeable words express a 
doctrine which till a year ago was novel to Americans, and 
which involves a theory of race relations which would be of 
immense harm to the Republic.” According to the German 
professor the German-Americans have simply, in a neutral 
country, “resisted the efforts to tarnish and stain the land of 
their parents and grandparents.” He admits, however, that 
one of the most powerful denunciations of the attempt to form 
an alien party on American soil comes from a man who was 
born in Germany, Oswald Garrison Villard, but this German 
we are told has been carried away by his flaming rhetoric, fit 
only for freshmen debaters, who have no historical sense, and 
“still wrangle about the question whether the monarchical or 
republican State form is the better one in general.” Quoting 
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a statement of President Lowell “that we are hysteric people,” 
he says: “If hysteria takes hold of the national mind, the 
process of wholesome discipline must be stopped. It is easy 
to make a hero out of Henry Thaw, and to make a criminal 
out of William II, but it cannot be done without serious harm 
to the conscience of the whole people.” The thing to save the 
American nation is German discipline and efficiency. Germany — 
he tells us “has won on land against a threefold superior- 
ity.’(?) “Who has done it? Hindenberg had his share, but 
German parents who taught their children discipline, German 
school teachers who taught their pupils thoroughness, have 
won the war up to to-day.” America needs to look at home 
for the enemy. This scientific professor is not quite free from 
“hysteria” in the way in which he makes this point. Note 
how the learned psychologist can write about the American 
demand that Germany should respect American lives. A note 
was sent declaring that it would be “an unfriendly act in the 
ominous sense of diplomatic language if the further pursuit of 
German warfare against English ships should lead to the 
drowning of an American citizen.’”’ Some millions read with 
enthusiasm, others with fear, others with despair. “But a 
higher power than human diplomacy gave the answer without 
waiting, right in the hour in which the question was asked. 
On the same morning on which Secretary Lansing’s message 
was heard around the world, not one, not ten, not a hundred, 
but nearly a thousand American citizens were drowned and 
found a death of horror in the water.” What the Eastland 
accident had to do with the German efficiency in slaughtering 
helpless women and children we fail to see. But the professor 
seems to be as intimate with “the higher power” as his beloved 
Kaiser. He says, “remember the Eastland,” and we suppose 
that means “forget the Lusitania and the Arabic.” He asks: 
“But is it true that monarchical Germany is really less self- 
governing than republican America? So far from aristocrats 
being the war-makers, the Kaiser and the Chancellor are in 
favour of compromises and conservative peace conditions while 
Tirpitz, the man of the middle class, and the industrial asso- 
ciations insist on sharper warfare and annexations in France 
and Russia. The Reichstag, elected by universal suffrage, gov- 
erns the country, and what has the antiquated diet of Prussia 
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to do with German politics?” It is only necessary to say that 
these statements could be controverted by the words of loyal 
Germans written before the war. Men of diverse standpoints 
admitted that the political backwardness of Prussia was a 
cause of friction and source of danger in the Empire. One 
more word as to the effect of the war upon German-Americans: 
“Their whole devotion to the overindividual ends, their faith 
in the State as bearer of the ideals, their trust in thoroughness 
and discipline, in purity and loyalty were involved. They had 
become almost unconsciqus of this contrast in the routine of 
everyday life. But the great struggle about the war has 
awakened the burning consciousness of the tremendous issue. 
They suddenly felt with shame that they had not done enough 
to bring these German ideals into the American life and to 
arouse understanding for their eternal value. Now they sud- 
denly knew that they would disgrace themselves as Americans 
if they were disloyal to their foremost American duty. They 
pledged themselves to keep the fire of the German belief alive 
on their hearth forever.” Very fine, but the other Harvard 
professor, A. B. Hart, has some rather awkward questions to 
ask. “It is well for some of the alien journalists who have so 
misused our hospitality that they are not staying under an 
‘overindividual’ in a Supreme State. What would the Ger- 
man government do to Germans in Berlin who tried to induce 
Americans who had become nationalized to start a political 
propaganda against, let us say, monarchy?” “Further, has the 
German government allowed the Poles ‘to keep the fire of the 
Polish belief alive on their hearths for ever?’ or the French of 
Lorraine, have they been allowed ‘to keep the fire of the French 
belief alive on their hearths forever? or also the Danes to 
make a contribution to the common life of the Empire?” But 
the American professor goes to the heart of the matter when 
he rejects the German conception of the State as an “over- 
individual” with a sort of supernatural power. ‘Mere human 
beings. know both the Church and the State only as a combina- 
tion of other human beings acting through human beings.” 
Professor Muensterberg’s article is certainly a clever piece of 
special pleading but it is not likely to deceive any real student 
of history. On this side of the Atlantic the “authority” of a 
professor is not greater than the reasonableness of the argu- 
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ments that he presents. In the meantime “the hyphen” is 
causing a lot of trouble and Colonel George Harvey tells us 
that it must go. ‘We are confronted with the development of 
faction based on alien interests, fomented and maintained by 
great masses of foreign-born on closely foreign-descended citi- 
zens, Whose naturalization has been technical and legal but not 
spiritual and vital—in brief, the Hyphenates.” “At present 
there are hundreds of thousands who have not become citizens 
and who apparently have no thought of so doing. Of some 
important nationalities among our immigrants less than fifty, 
or even forty, per cent. have become naturalized.” He de- 
nounces the societies which induce their members “‘to vote for 
or against this or that, not because they are Americans but 
because they are aliens, and not because of American interests 
and welfare but because of the interests and welfare of the 
old country.” ‘American citizens must be Americans, pure 
and simple. The Hyphen must go.” This is-all very well and 
from the national standpoint quite reasonable, but the fact is 
that “the melting pot’ has not yet fused its various ingredients, 
and it looks as if in recent years there had been an increase of 
those elements that never meant to be fused. The Colonel 
naturally wishes to have all new-comers endowed not only with 
citizenship papers but with an American mind, American sym- 
pathies and ideals. A desirable end no doubt but one not to 
be easily and quickly accomplished. 


The Hysterical People. 


Professor Muensterberg has quoted an American against 
themselves to the effect that they are “hysteric.” But the 
present crisis does not bear out the statement. Notwithstand- 
ing strong statements in the New York press they submitted 
after each outrage to the “cooling off” process advised by their 
government. One has to admit that when President Wilson 
left the calmer atmosphere of the diplomatic parlour and went 
on the stump his platform rhetoric gained something of hy- 
steric flavour. ‘The American navy ought in my judgment to 
be incomparably the greatest navy in the world.” So that it 
was suggested by a New York journal that if the applause was 
loud enough on his next trip he might even demand the great- 
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est standing army in the world. Those who study the psycho- 
logy of the crowd tells us that ‘‘the collective mentality of a 
crowd is that of its lowest and weakest members, and the 
presence of a fair number of hysterics would therefore be 
enough to account for a collective display of hysteria.” This 
is rather hard on “the crowd,” and let us hope that it is not 
all the truth. It is admitted that the British public while on 
the whole fairly steady, has had some slight attacks of hysteria, 
while the French, having had a reputation in that direction, 
have surprised the world by their quiet determination and 
grim tenacity. A writer in the Illustrated London News 
(March 4, 1916) makes a formal charge of this nature against 
the Germans who were supposed to be a solid, sober people. 
“The hysterical diathesis or character, however it evolves, so 
far from setting itself to the steady accomplishment of a great 
purpose, shows itself, in the words of a great medical author- 
ity on the subject, in emotional instability, in readiness to be 
influenced, a tendency to make sensations, a remarkable 
egotism, and a desire to conspire to fabricate and simulate 
All these symptoms seem to be manifested in what we hear of 
the conduct of the German, especially the Prussian-civilian 
crowd and of the German soldiery. They have shown no sign 
of their presence among any of the nations allied against them 
and this offers much hope for the future.” This writer expects 
that one of these days the Germans will get “‘a cold douche,” 
-~ which seems to be the proper treatment for this disease, as it 
leads to the collapse of the patient and the departure of the 
attack. This diagnosis, however, is from ‘‘an enemy” with 
whom the wish may be father to the thought. But when a 
German newspaper, the Koelnische Volkszeitung, can write 
in the following strain it does not seem far out: ‘Come then 
at last thou strong will! Give, O unfrightened spirit, room to 
our submarines. Give them a fair outlook. Make them free 
for a hunt as when archers go on the track of wolves!” 

“Seize those who have stirred up the world conflagration, 
banish them forever in their kingdom of fog from which they 
have crawled out, the cruel and cunning, the howling murder 
band, who dare not meet their enemy in the open, who have 
filled the earth with blood and misery. All of us, and after us 
our children and children’s children, will bless the moment 
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when thou, O German spirit, will speak the words, ‘Nightcap 
off, pickelhaube on! Submariners, make a clean sweep!’ ”’ 
This is certainly very rich from one who talks about 
“meeting the enemy in the open,” but it could be multiplied 
indefinitely. The theologian, F. Koehler, a Berlin pastor, tells 
us that he has read 800 testimonies by Protestant preachers 
and boiled them down into a pamphlet of 55 pages. It is rather 
too much to expect a man to maintain his balance after an 
ordeal of that kind and we suspect that our pastor was rather 
unsettled before he started. However that may be he closes 
with a benediction on the German sword which seems to be 
his own production and is certainly mad enough. ‘‘Huzza, how 
it rushes from its sheath! How it flashes in the May morning 
sunshine! God has thrust thee into our hand, we embrace thee 
as a bride. Now dost thou rest in our strong (nervigen) fist, 
now our highest strength lays hold on thee. Thou art shaped 
for destruction, dedicated to protection; now we honour thee 
our herald of freedom. Thy lightning stroke has become to us 
the rhythm of our life. Thy steel is our congealed strength, 
thy power is our might. For thou art the final reason. Thou 
dear striker art for us a bearer of the spirit. Thou art not 
merely the ultimate ratio of kings; we priests also have part 
in thee, and thou in us,” ete. And in that style this wonderful 
“grace” or “benediction” goes on for another page, increasing 
in fury, until “in the name of the Lord it hacks a way through.” 
Surely too many sermons on the war have made him mad. 
What shall we say then of the statement attributed to General 
von Disfurth: “The commonest, ugliest stone put up to mark 
the burial place of a German grenadier is a more glorious and 
venerable monument than all the cathedrals of Europe put to- 
gether.”” It reminds one of the remark of a German journalist 
that it was better for London to be destroyed than for their 
“grey heroes” to be slaughtered, for that would end the war. 
This wild extravagance is certainly a sign of a want of balance 
and the need of ‘‘a cold douche” of some kind. But when we 
read Haeckel’s peace terms and Professor Harnack’s latest 
statement that the Norwegians “must arm for the time which 
will one day come when they must defend their German Luth- 
eran existence against the Russian or the British Imperium,” 
we feel that there is some excuse for the common journalist, 
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when a learned historian can write such nonsense. G. K. Ches- 
terton, who has now got something living to talk about, says: 
“The General really means that the difference between Ger- 
mans and non-Germans is so great that German trifles are 
more important than non-German treasures, as a giant’s tooth- 
pick might be taller than a man’s walking stick, or an arch- 
angel’s feather might be larger than a sparrow’s wing. In 
other words, the General is mad. He sees something that is 
not there. For a real giant could walk across Europe from the 
Latins to the Slavs, and right through the Germans, without 
seeing any difference beyond a slight dullness and tameness in 
the central populations. The mere external civilization would 
strike the giant’s eye as pretty much the same everywhere. If 
he were a simple giant, he would see that the civilization was 
common to the French and Germans. If he were a learned 
giant, he would know it was mostly copied from the French. 
But no giant in the wildest fairy tale could entertain the fancy 
of there being such a difference as the poor General’s distinc- 
tion implies—by which one dead German weighs more than 
forty dead Frenchmen.” The pity of it is that the German 
madness should cost the world and themselves so dear. In 
our worship of “‘science”’ we little thought the time would come 
when these scathing words of Chesterton would express our 
sober feeling: “It is precisely in the contributions that science 
has made to their side that we find the two really intolerable 
elements; the element of torture and the element of treachery. 
There was a dramatic drop in their moral standard when they 
discovered that the test-tube is mightier than the sword. The 
weapons of the primitive tribesman and the savage hunter 
were not only more chivalrous but were actually more humane. 
The captives of the bow and spear were better off than those 
who inhaled the breezes made fragrant by German doctors in 
Flanders, or those who ‘drank the waters’ medicated by Ger- 
man doctors in Africa. There is no reason to respect the 
chemists who work in the domains of Kaiser William, except 
in the sense that we respect the chemists who worked in the 
service of Caesar Borgia.” 


The Position of the United States. 


It is not the business of those who are intensely interested 
in the great struggle to criticise or denounce either the people 
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or the Government of the United States. When, soon after 
the outbreak of war Sir Edward Grey was asked for a message 
by an American Editor he sent very few words, simply stating 
his belief that Britain was fighting against militarism for 
liberty and independence and to redress the cruel wrong done 
to Belgium and added, “What influence the United States can 
exercise, and to what end and when their influence should be 
used, is a question for their own people to decide.” Dr. Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg replied, “The people of the United States 
will best serve the cause of peace and humanity by being not 
only neutral according to the letter of President Wilson’s pro- 
clamation, but also impartial in the spirit of his further utter- 
ance.” And then he proceeds to help them by giving a state- 
ment, which is certainly partial enough, in which he says, “The 
cases of Belgium and Luxemburg are identical. The latter 
ccuntry was really neutral, did not fight, and has suffered no 
losses at all.”’ Now in this brief statement there are more 
errors than sentences. A man does not need to be learned 
either in history or diplomacy to know that the cases are 
not identical. Secondly, a country is not really neutral that 
allows an army to go through to attack a neighbour. But we 
have to excuse this “country” when we remember that its 
whole population is about half that of Montreal, and its capital 
city has searcely more people than Kingston. I was talking 
to a city official there many years ago and he said, “Ours is a 
small army but we have to keep it.’”’ Well, I suppose their 
microscopic army gave them some dignity and pleasure though 
their fortifications had been dismantled by order of the Powers. 
Thirdly, Luxemburg has suffered in the meantime the loss of 
any independence it possessed and may yet suffer material 
hardship. ‘Now we know,” says the German Chancellor, “that 
Belgium was before the beginning of the War an ally and 
dependency of England.” Surely such a statement is an in- 
sult to American intelligence. But suppose we let this pass, 
according to his own confession he had determined to hack his 
way through before he knew this. And if Belgium was an 
ally of England that was no reason for attacking Belgium when 
Germany was not at war with England. And in that case why 
should he express surprise and indignation at Britain’s en- 
trance into the war. “All it (Germany) wants is equal op- 
portunity, open door politics, and open commerce throughout 
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the world.” Surely this would lead an intelligent American 
to ask why they had to plunge the world into strife and con- 
fusion for something that they already possesed. But the 
tone of the statement has animated Germany all through its 
diplomatic course with the United States. What has been 
the result? The following quotation from The Outlook, New 
York, represents the view of great numbers of Americans who 
have found the President’s demand for neutrality of thought 
and feeling as well as action, in the world’s greatest crisis, to 
be absurd. 


Eighteen months ago, in the midst of peace, broke forth the 
horrible fiame of war. The fundamental rights of man were 
denied by the armed spectre of militarism—the right of a small 
nation to live; the right to have national treaties respected; the 
right of peaceful people to sail undisturbed across tne sea 
under the white flag of commerce; the right of men to work in 
their fields; the right of women to nurse their children in un- 
fortified villages. What, under these circumstances, was our 
opportunity as the greatest, wealthiest, and most influential 
neutral nation on the globe? We had a duty to protect the rights 
of Americans on land on on sea, at home and abroad, and to pro- 
vide ourselves with an army and « navy adequate to fulfil that 
duty. But this was not all. God flung open the door of a great 
opportunity to America—the opportunity to stand not merely 
for American rights, not merely for neutral rights, but for the 
right of men and women to pursue their peaceful vocations with- 
out fear of attack from swimming monsters in the deep or 
flying monsters in the air. The peace-loving nations of the globe, 
the peace-loving peoples in the lands at war, have looked to 
America for leadership. If we have failed in that leadership, 
it is not for want of opportunity nor for want of equipment, but 
for want of courage. 


But this does not represent the position of the President 
or of the mass of the people. Many of the people have given 
generously to Belgian Relief and other funds, others have 
rendered noble and skilful service to the sufferers. But so far 
as we can see the Administration has achieved nothing for 
international law or our common humanity Protests have 
been made against endangering American lives and many 
“diplomatic triumphs” have been recorded, but after each tri- 
umph something has happened to show that the rejoicing was 
premature. Mr. Bonar Law, speaking after the war has been 
raging over eighteen months, is more copious in his utterances. 
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In a long interview given to a newspaper correspondent, he 
tells that for some time past intelligent people had been work- 
ing to prevent war or at least to mitigate its horrors. 


“Every convention of this sort has been violated by our ad- 
versaries in this war, but, unfortunately, up to this point, no 
effective protest has been made by any neutral country. 

“The United Staes was, and is the greatest of the neutral 
countries. A proud nation, and we are glad to feel the close- 
ness of our blood-and-sympathy relationship with her. 

“Her citizens were barbarously murdered by our adversary. 
It is not for me, it is not for the British Government, it is not for 
anyone except the United States to say what action she should 
have taken or still shall take in the grim circumstances. 

“But the world’s hope lies in destroying from the minds of 
men the thought that such outrages can prevail against civili- 
zation and making speeches, granting interviews and writing 
letters of appeal to the world’s social sense will not thus destroy 
this thought. 


This: seems to be correct, “no effective protest has been 
made by any neutral nation” against the violation of Belgium, 
the killing of babies, the slaughtering of innocent travellers. 
But the fact seems to be that whether, as Colonel Harvey says, 
the ear that President Wilson has to the ground is “frost-bit- 
ten” or not, it discovers that the masses of the people regard 
it as the supreme virtue of their highest official that he has 
kept them out of war. Strong talk about “preparedness” and 
strong notes about “strict accountability” are all right but the 
temper of the people is at present pacific. Some of them can 
even accent the position that Britain should not interfere with 
trade but that Germany may demand that American passen- 
gers should stay at home. Of course the most scathing de- 
nunciations of this course comes from representative Ameri- 
cans who are we believe in the minority. Neutrality has its 
own reward with which it must be content and as to the char- 
acter of that reward it not for us to anticipate the verdict of 
history. 

In the meantime the German attempt to “Strafe”’ England 
is as wild in action as in words. In the recent raid it is he- 
lieved that three Zeppelins were in action. They ranged over 
eight counties from Yorkshire to Kent. About forty bombs 
were dropped. The first report included ‘Killed, three men, 
four women, five children; injured thirty-three.” “They threw 
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out starlights of all colours, which made a glorious display, 
and the fireworks effect was heightened by the explosion of 
dropping bombs and the boom of the guns.”’ Where there was 
a searchlight and a gun they ran or rather flew away. Now, 
for some of the glorious results. ‘‘Two terraces of houses 
practically destroyed, one office, one public house, a cafe, sev- 
eral shops partly destroyed and a block of alms houses badly 
damaged.’” One man was killed in a restaurant and in one 
house three sisters are dead. A man of 90 was burned to 
death when his room was struck by an incendiary bomb. In 
one humble home a mother who was nursing her child was 
killed side by side with the child. One invalid lady died sud- 
denly on hearing the explosion. In one house the mother and 
four children were killed and the father seriously hurt. This 
is the glory of modern war by “flying monsters in the air,” the 
latest product of German Kultur. In Germany the official 
report would read, “Our brave air-men attacked English fort- 
resses and returned safely to their base.” This kind of thing 
shows what a dominant Germany would mean and nerves 
brave men for the sacrifice in the battle against unscrupulous 
militarism. 
W. G. JORDAN. 
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